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This advertisement is inserted 
Merely to keep our name before you 


And not for the purpose of soliciting 
trade. | 


However, we are in fairly good supply 
Of such colors as the market affords, 
As well as some specialties, 

Now difficult to obtain. 

We shall, therefore, as ever, be glad 


To give your inquiries our prompt 
attention, 


And place our services at your disposal. 


¥ 


Sigmund Ullman Co. 


New York Chicago Cleveland 
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One DID and One DID NOY” 


The tragedy of the cross roads. You see it everywhere — good and bad printing 
due to right and wrong paper. Competing dealers depend upon their printers 
for assistance in overcoming competition. The selecting of paper is vital in any 
advertising plan as depicted in this illustration. 





When you have a job that requires a Cardboard or Bristol, look to the “Butler” 
line. It is complete in range, quality, and price. Each brand is made to serve 
for certain purposes. 


Window Cards, Fans, Out-door Signs, Advertising Cut-outs, etc., all require stock 
of peculiar qualifications. Our knowledge along this line can be made of use to 
you in solving your problems. 


Experience —Back of “Butler Brands” are seventy-two years of it—seventy-two 
years of conscientious service to printers and advertisers. If longevity in the 
study of your needs makes for efficiency, you will agree that our organization 
can be made of valuable assistance to you. 


Let us know what your requirements are in the Cardboard & Bristol line, and 
be prepared to get some interesting facts. 


DISTRIBUTORS OF “BUTLER BRANDS” 


Standard PaperCo. . ° ‘ - Milwaukee, Wis. Sierra Paper Co. ° . ° - Los Angeles, Cal. 
Missouri-Interstate Paper Co. ‘ : Kansas City, Mo. Central Michigan Paper Co. r . Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Mississippi Valley Paper Co. . : - St. Louis, Mo. Mutual Paper Co. . i - i Seattle, Wash. 
Southwestern Paper Co. . . * . Dallas, Texas Commercial Paper and Card Co. e . New York City 
Southwestern Paper Co. . e ° - Houston, Texas American Type Founders Co. . ° - Spokane, Wash. 
Pacific Coast Paper Co. ° . + San Francisco, Cal. National Paper & Type Co. (Export only) . New York City 

National Paper & Type Co. . . . * - Havana, Cuba 

National Paper & TypeCo. . « e . City of Mexico, Mexico 

National Paper & Type Co. . « : . Monterrey, Mexico 

National Paper & Type Co. . ; Guadalajara, Mex 

National Paper & Type Co. . ‘Sime Aires, Argentine ne nro 


ESTABLISHED ~ 
1844 
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Converting the “Old Man” 


HE Purchasing Agent entered the 

President’s office one day in great 

distress of mind. ‘‘It’s no use, 

_Mr. Armstrong, something has to be 

done about young Thompson. The boy 
spends money like a drunken sailor.” 

“Hm! I’ve noticed he’s rather generous 
with ourfunds. What's he up to now?’”’ 

“It’s the catalog. After I’ve gotten 
the cost down to bed rock through com- 
petitive bids, what does Thompson do 
but let the job out to a new printer for 
five hundred dollars more than we paid 
last year, and he has bought a carload 
of new paper at four cents a pound more 
than we ever paid.” 

The “Old Man”’ reached for his tele- 
phone with some vehemence and called 
for Thompson. 

“Thompson,” said the ‘Old Man,” 
“Williams tells me you are running wild 
on the catalog. Please let me know just 
what you are doing.” 

We never said Thompson was tactful; 
also he was young and so mad his knee 
joints sounded like a telegraph instru- 
ment, which accounts for the following 
disgraceful scene. 

“I’m doing this, Mr. Armstrong. I’ve 

‘ tired of getting out a catalog that would 
disgrace a general store in the back- 
woods. For ten years, I’ve been trying 
to get results with paper not fit to print 
an auction notice on—with a bunch of 
woodcuts that look like old-time maga- 
zine Civil War scenes—with a printer so 


poor he has to take our job to pay back 
salary to his printer’s devil. I say I’m 
tired of it. This firm has spent twenty 
years building up a national prestige 
and if I’ve got to wreck it to hold my 
job, I quit right here. I’ve planned and 
ordered a catalog we can be proud of. 
I’ve got some engravings that will sell 
the goods instead of condemning them. 
I’ve bought paper with a superb printing 
surface that will make every cut jump 
off the page instead of trying to hide its 
head ina puddle ofink. Ifthat’s running 
wild, then you are running wild hiring 
gentlemen instead of hobos to represent 
youonthe road. You ran wild in building 
this splendid factory instead of a shack.” 

“Steady, Thompson, steady,”. inter- 
rupted the “Old Man”’ with a grin. 
“You might hurt Williams’ feelings. 
At that, Williams, the boy has the 
goods on us. You and I mustn’t lose 
our ideals just because we are approach- 
ing middle life. I’m frank to admit I 
have been ashamed of that catalog for 
three years. I’ve never known why. It 
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isn’t like us. Gotoit, Thompson. There 
isn’t a printer in existence that can ge‘ 
out too good a catalog for this business.”’ 

What we started out to say was, that we 
make fine printing papers—not meaning 
by the word “‘fine’’ a sort of unnecessary 
de luxe-ness, but simply paper so surface: 
that it will preserve all of the quality— 
the overtones, so to speak —of the finest 
engravings. We make a variety of fine 
papers, each better suited than the 
others to a particular style of drawing 
and engraving. 

Warren’s Cameo has a lusterless, ivory- 
like surface, beautiful in itself, and pecu- 
liarly adapted to subjects having soft, 
deep tones, as for instance, platinum 
photographs or scenic views. Warren's 
Lustro, on the other hand, is a brilliant, 
polished paper which makes an engrav- 
ing sparkle with life and snap. 

Cumberland is a glossy, coated paper 
of moderate cost and splendid printing 
quality. 

Silkote is made to supply at a low price 
part of the demand for dull-finished paper 
created by the effectiveness of Cameo. 

Printone, a semi-coated, is much in 
demand for large edition booklets and 
folders. 

Don’t you begin to see there is a lot 
to learn about paper? Our Suggestion 
Book and Supplementary Booklets con- 
stitute a liberal education on the subject. 
They are free if you will write on your 
business letter-head. 


S. D. WARREN & COMPANY, 160 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


Manufacturers of Standards in Coated and Uncoated Printing Papers 
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You can get over 
the HUMAN 


OBSTACLE — 


HERE’S an obstacle in your plant that holds 
you back from maximum profits. It’s the 
human hand. 


You can’t remove it, even if you would, because it 
is essential to all progress. But, you can use it to better 
advantage, so that it ceases to be an obstacle and 
becomes instead a doost. 


Amachine can never displacethe human hand. Buta 
machine can uplift, dignify and relieve the drudg- 
ery of the hand and make it more comfortable, more 
productive, more efficient, more valuable and more 
prosperous. 


Analysis shows that hand-fed Cylinder Presses are 
not as profitable as many printers suppose. Par- 
ticularly is this true in commercial plants where 
so much time is lost in getting ready for the runs. 


<The only way that this lost time can be made up 
is by running the presses at top speed. 


’ Cross Continuous Feeders work accurately at the maximum 


speed of the press, increasing the output fully 30% over hand- 
CROSS = 


This increase of output in a year would be worth to you prob- 


CONTINUOUS ably $1,000, asagainst a cost of only $250 for maintenance and 


operation. You might as well have that extra $750 in your 
FEEDER = 


Are you willing to be showz the facts? If so, send us a postal. 
No obligation involved. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 


Paper Folding, Feeding, Binding, Cutting, Bundling Machinery 


New York Boston Dallas 
Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
Philadelphia Atlanta Toronto 
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Efficiency Suggests 
Standardization 


of plant equipment—which is right, too, if the basis started from is correct. 


The Two-Rev. press you are using, however great its reputation or in what volume 
its sale, may be nowhere near so good as some other. 
If you start with z#feriority, standardization may be the forerunner of calamity. 


Standardize your press equipment, do; but only after you have surely got the best 
press to start the standardization with. 


Only a careful, intelligent and unprejudiced comparison between the various Two- Revolu- 
tion presses will demonstrate which 1s the best. Such an investigation will demonstrate that 


The PREMIER 


is the Best of ALL the Two-Revolution Presses 
Let us tell you about it! 


THE WHITLOCK PRINTING-PRESS MFG. CO. 


DERBY, CONN. 


NEW YORK: 1102 Aeolian Building, 33 West 42d Street. CHICAGO: 318 Fisher Building, 343 South Dearborn 
Street. BOSTON: 510 Weld Building, 176 Federal Street 


AGENCIES 
Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Spokane, Portland, Vancouver 
— AMERICAN TyPE FounpERS Co. Atlanta, Ga.— Messrs. J. H. SCHROETER & Bro., 133 Central Ave. Toronto, Ont.— Messrs. MANTON BRos., 
105 Elizabeth St., Canada West. Montreal, P.Q.— Gro. M. Stewart, EsgQ., 92 McGill St., Canada East. Halifax, N.S.— PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES, 
Ltd.,27 Bedford Row, Maritime Provinces. Melbourne and Sydney, Australia—ALEx. CowAN & Sons, Ltd., Australasia. 
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THREE VITAL FACTORS IN THE MAKING 
OF HISTORY 


| ew homes and a conquered nation 
result from war—the sword’s vocation. 
By making records of every deed the pen 
constructs that people may read; but very 
few would ever know what takes place now, 
or did long ago, had not the printing press 
blazed the way for our worldwide intercourse 
to-day. Through books, newspapers and 
magazines in every known language are seen 
tales alike of war, peace and progress—such 
is the power of the press. To reproduce 
these mighty deeds the printing press good 
Rollers needs, that when well-seasoned will 
not shrink and perfectly distribute ink. Our 
“Fibrous” Rollers meet each demand, and 
long, hard service they will stand, wearing 
so well they’ve proved to be a great 
pressroom economy. 





Order from any of the five addresses below. 


Bingham Brothers Company 
(Founded 1849) 


Roller Makers 


NEW YORK (Main Office) . «. «. «~~ « ~~ « 406 Pearl St. 
PHILADEEPHIA . . «© « «s « « « S2i-Chetry Se, 
ROCHESTER - © © @ & @ ~ a <  SOrAenrSe 
BALTIMORE. . . « « » 23) ColvinSe 


Allied with 
BINGHAM & RUNGE CO. 
CLEVELAND , . I. 12th St. and Power Avenue 


MONIT IIE: 


¢ 
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Reliable 
Printers’ 
Rollers 


Sam! Binghams Son 
CHICAGO Mig. Co. 


636-704 Sherman Street 


PITTSBURG 


88-90 South 13th Street 


ST. LOUIS 


514-516 Clark A 


KANSAS CITY 


706 Baltimore Avenue 


ATLANTA 


40-42 Peters Street 


INDIANAPOLIS 


151-153 Kentucky A 


DALLAS 


1306-1308 Patterson Avenue 


MILWAUKEE 


133-135 Michigan Street 


MINNEAPOLIS 


719-721 Fourth St., So. 


DES MOINES 


609-611 Chestnut Street 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


1285 West Second Street 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Shuey Factories Building 























The Babcock Optimus" 











THE OPTIMUS DELIVERY 


The Optimus Printed-Side-Up Front Delivery—the first successful printed-side-up 
delivery—has never been equaled. 


No adjustments are needed for different sizes or qualities of paper, from tissue to 
cardboard. Slip-sheeting is eliminated, save when a very heavy body of ink is 
used or with certain colors in process printing. 


THE OPTIMUS DELIVERY 


Is the simplest, the most convenient and most satisfactory delivery ever built into 
a flat-bed press. Tapes and guides are instantly adjustable crosswise without the 
use of tools and always stay where placed. 


On all large sizes the driving mechanism is underneath the carriage, out of the 

way, which obviates all danger from carelessness in handling and makes the slip- 

sheeting attachment perfectly accessible. Large, easy-rolling carriage wheels on 

wide tracks give a firm, smooth-running carriage. Our Patented Automatic Tight- 
eners keep the tapes at an even tension. 


Every printed sheet is in full view of the feeder and pressman for more than a 
complete revolution of the cylinder and the printed surface is not touched until 
the next sheet is dropped upon it. 


THE OPTIMUS DELIVERY IS FAULTLESS 


See tt at work and write us. 





OUR BEST ADVERTISEMENTS ARE NOT PRINTED—THEY PRINT 





e td e 
The Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Company 
NEW LONDON, CONN. 38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK CITY 
Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, General Western Agents, Chicago, St. Louis, Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle 
Miller & Richard, General Agents for Canada—Toronto, Ontario; Winnipeg, Manitoba 
F. H. Boynton, Sales Agent, 86 Third Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
John Haddon & Co., Agents, London, E. C. 
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September is the Time 


—before the big fall rush—to take a survey of your Com- 

posing Room; to check it up and find its shortcomings 

and thus increase your efficiency 1n that Department 
with consequent added profit dur- 
ing the busy months following. 


Our Efficiency Engineers can 
tell you where your plant needs 
rearranging and how to do it. They 
will bring to your problems expe- 
rience gained in hundreds of plants 
where they have already made 
improvements. 





Wood Construction This service costs you nothing. You 
merely pay for such equipment as you decide to buy. You 
are under no obligation to buy any- - 
thing. If you do buy, it will be with | 
the knowledge on your part that it 1s 
equipment which will save enough 
to pay its way in a very short time. 


Sounds too good to be true! Why 
not let us put our time up against 
yours and prove itp Write now , 
before our engineers are too eee oe 


Steel Construction. Capacity 32 Double 


to give early attention. poaeun tals 


Rolling Galley Cabinet 


— 


“I 





The Hamilton Manufacturing Company 


HAMILTON EQUIPMENTS ARE CARRIED IN STOCK 
AND SOLD BY ALL PROMINENT TYPEFOUNDERS 
AND DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Main Office and Factories, TWO RIVERS, WIS. Eastern Office and Warehouse, RAHWAY, N. J. 
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AMERICAN “rirrtess” JOB FOLDERS 


“THAT AMERICAN 
IS THE BEST BUY 
I EVER MADE” 
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A lower output cost through higher speed and 
ability to handle any job you can print—regard- 
less of weight or kind of paper and with greater 
accuracy and less waste—are the reasons why 
American High Speed Tapeless Job Folders are the 


BEST ADAPTED AND MOST PROFITABLE 
FOLDING MACHINES FOR THE PRINTER. 


They are the quickest to make ready—run the 
fastest take the least floor space and the upkeep 
is practically nothing. 


Our illustrated catalog explains. 


We will prove to you by demonstration—as we 
have to a long list of enthusiastic users. 


It will pay you to investigate Americans — write 
to-day for Catalog ““H”’. 


THE AMERICAN FOLDING MACHINE COMPANY 


WARREN, OHIO 
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ARTISTIC 
PRINTING 


requires inks of qual- 
ity. Weare manufac- 
turers of the highest 
| grade of printing inks 
\Wetgppdiie SIRES ga suitable for particular 

printers who do the 


finest class of work. 








—_— 


The Fuchs & Lang Manufacturing 
Company 


119 W. 40th STREET 150 N. FOURTH STREET 120 W. ILLINOIS STREET 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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Flodeman, 


Two-Revolution Four-Roller Press 








HE purchase of a press is an investment of’ serious 
importance. We therefore ask your careful con- 
sideration of THE HODGMAN and your inquiry as to 
how this machine will meet your requirements 


Write for information concernin3, The Hod%man 
to any of the addresses below 


Miehle Printin3, Press & Manufacturing, Co. 


Factories: Chicago, Illinois, and Taunton, Massachusetts 
Principal Office: Fourteenth and Robey Streets, Chicago 


Sales Offices in the United States 





CHICAGO IED. . . 3. « 1218 Monadnock Block BOSTON, MASS: «6 6% 3 176 Federal Street 
INEIWE YORKOINGY® «6 3 3 6 6 5 38 Park Row SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. . . 401 Williams Building, 
DALLAS, TEXAS .. . . . 411 Juanita Buildin? ATLANTA, GA. . Dodson Printers Supply Company 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. . Commonwealth Trust Building, 
DISTRIBUTORS FOR CANADA: Toronto Type Foundry Company, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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THE 


r RANKLIN | 
COMPANY £ 


DESIGNERS 
PHOTO-PROCESS 
ENGRAVERS 
ECTROTYPERS 
CKELTYERS 


154 SOUTH DEARE 
CHICAGO 


VIEW SOUTH ON DEARBORN ST. 
SHOWING COMPLETE PLANT THE FRANKLIN CO. 
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The Seybold “Dayton” 


Automatic Cutting Machine 
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SEYBOLD PATENTS, Illustration 56 in., 64 in., 74 in., 84 in., Sizes 


The Seybold “ Dayton”? Automatic Cutting Machine fulfills every requirement 
of the modern printing plant. More modern improvements have been dui/t into 
the ‘‘Dayton”’ Cutter than can be found on any other Paper Cutting Machine. 


This is one of the reasons why we are selling 
these machines faster than we can build them. 


Literature and Demonstration upon request 


THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY 


MAKERS OF HIGHEST GRADE MACHINERY 


For Bookbinders, Printers, Lithographers, Paper Mills, Paper Box Makers, Paper Houses, Textile 
Manufacturers, Sample Card Houses, Etc. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: . DAYTON, OHIO, U.S. A. 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 


NEW YORK - 2 = THE SEYBOLD MACHINE CoO., E. P. Lawson - = -« 151-163 W. 26th St. 
CHICAGO - - - - THE SEYBOLD MACHINE CO.,C.N. Stevens - - - 112-114 W. Harrison St. 
ATLANTA- -+- += = = J. H. Schroeter & Bron TORONTO - - = - - The J. L. Morrison Co. 
DALLAS - - - . - Barnhart Bros. & Spindler WINNIPEG - - - Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd. 
SAN FRANCISCO - - - The Norman F. Hall Co. LONDON - - - - - Smyth-Horne, Ltd. 
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The Monotype Type«Rule Caster 


puts all necessary material right at the 
Compositors’ Finger Tips 


Rules 
Type Leads 
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COMPOSITORS who have spent years of 
diligent labor to become skilled at their 
trade do not want to distribute. Their trade 
is to construct. Distribution is drudgery. 


The Monotype 
Non-Distribution System 


stops this needless waste and needless footwork. 
It gives every compositor the opportunity he wel- 
comes and should have—the opportunity to doa 
good day’s constructive work—by placing all the 
necessary material right at his finger-tips. 


Distribution 1s Waste—Sfop It! 


LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE CO: PHILADELPHIA 
New York: World Building Cuicaco: Rand-MeNally Building 


Boston: Wentworth Building Toronto: Lumsden Building 
A. T. L. Nussa, Aguiar 110, Havana, Agent for Mexico, Central America, and the West Indies 
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EVERY SCOTT PRESS 


OFFSET 


in the country 1s running along every day, 
and most of them every night, trying to keep 
up with the demand for work that these 
presses have created. 


IF YOU ONLY KNEW 


that Scott Offset Presses and Offset plate 
making processes have done away with the 
necessity of making half-tone plates, also 
with electrotyping, and almost eliminating 
make-ready, you might be interested in same. 


IF YOU ARE IN CHICAGO 


during the week beginning September 18th 
it will pay you to come over to the Sherman 
Hotel, where the National Association of 
Employing Lithographers are holding their 
Convention, become acquainted with the 
leaders of the Lithographic Industry, and 
you will find the majority of them are users 
of Scott Offset Presses. 


WHILE IN CHICAGO 


you and your associates are cordially invited 
to make your headquarters at our office in 
the Monadnock Block, 53 West Jackson 
Blvd., and our representatives are at your 
service at all times. 











WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


go Office 
monanNoon BLOCK 


Main Office and Factory: PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 


CABLE ADDRESS: WALTSCOTT, NEW YORK. CODES USED: ABC'(5th EDITION) AND OUR OWN 


New York Offic 
1457 BROADWAY DAVID J. SCOTT, General Manager 
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We Have a New Catalog Here for You 


Each of the catalogs pictured below contains many pages of vital matter — each 
interesting and instructive to any printer interested in greater job-plant efficiency. 
A brief description is given below and we want your request for your catalogs 
according to your needs. No charge. No obligation. 


CATALOG OF GOLDING JOBBERS 
This is for the printer interested in a job press with a high mechanical speed and high possible 
feeding speed, great impressional strength, rigidity and durability, unexcelled ink distribution — 
a press capable of raising the standard of his printed product — decreasing the percentage of cost 
and increasing the net profits. 
CATALOG OF PEARL PRESSES 

This is for the man interested in a small, fast press for small work —for the rapid production of 
envelopes, tags, statements, bill-heads, note-heads, inserts, folders, etc.; a very practical and 
desirable press also for breaking in apprentices. 


CATALOG OF GOLDING CUTTING MACHINES 


This is for the printer interested in the newest, simplest, most efficient line of Paper Cutters on the 
market, a wonderful assortment of sizes, 8-inch up to 42-inch, and adaptable for cutting or 
trimming of paper, cardboard, leather, cloth, veneer —all stocks from tissue to tin. 


CATALOG OF PRINTERS’ MACHINERY AND TOOLS 


This is for the printer who is interested in a general sense and whose requirements are varied. 


CATALOG OF TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 


Consisting of Tablet Presses, Proof Presses, Composing Sticks, Lead and Rule Cutters, Miterers, 
Shapers, Curvers, Benzine Cans, Tweezers, Press Punches, Type- High Gages, etc. 


CATALOG OF GOLDING HOT EMBOSSER 
This catalog shows our electrically heated attachment facilitating hot embossing on any job press 
— producing the deepest and most difficult kind of embossing jobs with only a little more than 
an ordinary printing impression — and introducing the fact that more heat and less impression 
is the correct theory for best results in embossing effects. 


GOLDING MFG. COMPANY, Franklin, Mass. 














Gatherer 
Gatherer-Stitcher 


Gatherer-Stitcher- 
Coverer 


Gatherer-Stitcher- 
Binder 


Product— 


A gathered book, 
A gathered, stitched or 
A gathered, stitched and 
covered book 
a 


A gathered, wireless (or 
perfect), bound book. 


All from the same machine. Producing at least 3,000 per hour. Descriptive booklets on request. 


GEO. JUENGST & SONS, Croton Falls, New York 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 
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SEE THE EMBOSO PROCESS 
AT THE PRINTING SHOW 





You have heard lots of talk, for and against the EMBOSO 
PROCESS of relief printing in embossed and engraved effects, 
without dies or plates. 


When you get to the Printing Show at Madison Square 
Garden, New York, Sept. 30th to Oct. 7th, you will find the 


EMBOSO PROCESS operating right on the main aisle near 
the front door, where you can’t miss it. 


See it work. Find all the fault with it that anybody has ever 
told you, but—be ready to place your order, for you will be 
convinced that it is the best money-maker in the printing business. 





Machines for all shops, EMBOSO SALES COMPANY 


big and little. Owners of Basic Patents 
$400.00 down to $125.00. RIGGS BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Special Double 32 Book Folder No. 1200 


Double 16’s | f SS AT Single 32’s 
Quad. 16’s 7. &. : AR *) er ld LT 1 Double 24’s 
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Made by 


BROWN FOLDING MACHINE COMPANY 
ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 


CHICAGO: 343 S. Dearborn Street NEW YORK CITY: 38 Park Row 
ATLANTA, GA.: J. H. Schroeter & Bro. DALLAS, TEX.: 1102 Commerce St. 
TORONTO, CAN.: 114 Adelaide, W. 


APUUIOOUTU AAU 


HOUTA 
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3,300,000 MORE PIECES 


In one case three million three 
hundred thousand more pieces were 
Tee / > cutinaday ona single Oswego Rapid- 

atte Production Cutting Machine than had 
been produced before on any cutting 
machine, i.e.—the daily production was 
raised from seven hundred thousand 
pieces per day to about four million 
OSWEGO AUTO pieces per day. B. & C. HAND CLAMP 








In another instance the production was raised from four hundred thousand 
pieces to one million two hundred thousand a day, i. e.—a daily increase in 
output on a single Oswego Cutting Machine that repays its original cost over 
and over again years before less efficient machines have even absorbed their 
depreciation charge. 


Such performances as these are revolutionary, and at first glance seem incred- 
ible. They are facts however, stubborn ones, and require your attention. 


Systematic concentration on the cutting problem by the Oswego skilled staff 
of technically trained engineers and experts is producing similar results in many 
plants. 

The services of this staff are at your command for a two-cent stamp. Even 
though your jobs are small, the use of the new Oswego methods of cutting will 
pay you a large profit. 


Oswego Service Stations are already established at many points in the United 
States and foreign countries, and a line to Oswego Machine Works, Oswego, 
New York, will put you in touch promptly with | 
the nearest Oswego Service Station. 


It will be a pleasure to receive your inquiries. 
Your requests for information will be most cor- 
dially received. It will be a privilege to be of 
service to you. 


OSWEGO POWER Write us. We would like to make your acquaintance OSWEGO LEVER 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 


NIEL GRAY, Jr., Proprietor 


OSWEGO, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Room 2720, Grand Central Terminal 
Cutting Machines Exclusively 


Ninety Sizes and Styles, 16-inch to 108-inch. For Paper, Board, Cloth, Cellu- 
loid, Foil, Leather, Rubber, Cork, Etc. 


Sent on request: The remarkable list of ““Oswego Contracts’ embracing the entire globe. 
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KIMBLE 


ALTERNATING CURRENT 
CYLINDER PRESS 


MOTOR 


Have a Speed Range of 
4 to 1 Instead of 2 to 1 


This gives the feeder twice the range of 
speeds that can be obtained from ordinary 
motors. 

The feeder can control his speed, by fine 
gradations, to any speed between 600 and 2400 
impressions per hour. 

He can start at slow speed till he “gets his 
hand in” then speed up gradually until he’s 
running at the maximum speed at which that 
job can be fed—and the knowledge that speed 
is always under his control gives him a con- 
fidence that greatly reduces the use of the 
throw-off and lessens spoilage of stock. 

This wide range of flexibly controlled 
speeds actually increases daily press output 
from 20% to 30%, makes every turn of the 
cylinder deliver its printed product, reduces 
spoilage losses and power consumption per 
thousand. 

It also enables quick work on easy jobs and 
perfect work on very difficult jobs. 


This speed question is more important than 
most printers imagine. 


Send for our Red Book. 


Kimble Printing Press 
Motors are sold by all the 
leading printing supply 
houses and typefounders. 


Kimble Electric Company 


635 No. Western Ave., Chicago 


NEW YORK 





: = Who 
Profits 





Know the Monitor 
before you pur- 
chase a Wire 
Stitcher 


LATHAM MACHINERY CO. 


CHICAGO BOSTON 
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“The Platen Presses 
are the Great Money-Makers” 


; American Printer 
COST SHEET OF mcg ein SMALL PLANT ») 


The machinery and fixtures are valued at $7,000; 
the total investment is $9,000; purchases of mate- 


rial for the year were $3,200; rent, light and power + 
amount to $665; administrative expense, $2,000; pay 
roll, $6,000; profit, only 1114 per cent; total cost, an er rice 


=; 98°4 per cent. These figures ‘are given in order to 
enable other printers to compare figures readily 


COST SHEET (FORM 9H) CONDENSED 
Gen. exp. Comp. Cylinder Platen Bindery Tota .' e & S e S 
Investment— 


by departments $2,420.75 $2,614.80 $408.00 $610.60 $6.1 








































Rextendbeat, "SS “iss “Sas tess ones 

Light. _ 75 4.50 27.00 4.50, e 

ay = ~ They are “‘great money-makers’’ in nearly 
—. = 88 2S ge every American Printing plant, large or 






small, because of these features: 
























$471.45. $8.708.01 





Totals............ $4,120.50 $1,055.25 $054.60 





1. Low Investment 






















Distribution 

of general expense .. 1,720.10 1,189.65 $16.70 
Chargeable or sold hours ‘aa, 410 posing por" The first cost of the press In proportion to 
Net cost per sold hour $1.95 4 $069 8 8©=— $1.08 





the work it turns out is unusually low. 





last line shows the ac- 
hour. Let us repeat it: 
sold hour ; cylinder-press 
r; platen presses, 69 cents 
$1.98 per sold hour. This 


Note particularly that tl 
tual cost of each producti 
Composing-room, $1.95 
room, $4.38 per sold 
per sold hour ; and bi 
shows overequipment 



















2. Low Operating Expense 


The operating expense is only a fraction of 
that of larger equipment on the same work. 


















1our in the composing- 
m room is 60 cents; in the cylinder room, 95 cents ; in the 
platen department, 30 cents; and in the bindery de- 
partment, 70 cents. These inconsistencies point out 
t their own remedial measures: Cut out the non-pro- 


; The Gordon Press job goes through the 
1e ductive time. The platen presses turned out 3,056,000 <4 . : : 
impressions at a cost of $2,427, or 79 cents a thou- shop quickly and 1S billed, paid for, and out 


sand. (Hour cost, 69 cents; thousand cost, 79 cents. of the way ina short time. 
Note this.) The cylinders only turned out 332,000 im- 
pressions at a cost of $1,798.35, or $5.42 a thousand. 


tt (Hour cost, $4.38 ; thousand cost, $5.42.) 4. Low Depreciation and Overhead 


The owner of this plant learns through this cost 






3. Quick Turnover 










« statement that he must do one of two things. either . : Sn 
x reduce his cylinder equipment or secure more work. It is w ell known that the simplicity of the 
st He realizes that if he does the former his high hour Gordon Press 





d. cost is ended: if he does the latter, he takes work from 
in some other printer (as some other printer took work 





7 





lessens repairs 










ne from him) and thus forces up the other fellow’s costs 1 1 
20, into the abnormal. In the meantime this proprietor is | oer d £1V cs it 
at the head of his pay roll and pays himself a liberal _ lon ger life. 
wage every week, still clearing 1114 per cent actual 
ane | The c ost of 
Supervision 
From August 5th issue " " 
of American Printer 1S ad mittedly 
low. 







Write for Profit Folder showing another printer's experience with C. & P. Gordons 


The Chandler & Price Co. 


Cleveland, O. 
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FAIR PLAY 


THE INTERTYPE 


FAIR PRICES 


~ 


FAIR PR OFITS 














MODEL A 


Single Magazine 
$2,100 


MODEL B 


Two Magazines 


$2,600 


MODEL C 


Three Magazines 
$3,000 


Standardized 
and Interchangeable 
Models 


INTERTYPE STANDARDIZATION 


makes a stron}, appeal to com- 

mon sense. Itis difficult to argue 
against. Like every point 
of Intertype improvement 
it is definite, tangible, some- 
thin?, everyone can com- 
prehend and appreciate. 


It is this Srowin?, appreci- 
ation of the 300d points 
possessed by the Intertype 
which makes our increased 
factory facilities necessary. 


CANADIAN AGENTS: MILLER & RICHARD, 7 Jordan Street, Toronto; 
123 Princess Street, Winnipeg. 








INTERTYPE 


CHICAGO 
OLD COLONY BLDG. 


NEW YORK 
WORLD BLDG. 


NEW ORLEANS 


CORPORATION 


SAN FRANCISCO 


316 CARONDELET ST. 86 THIRD STREET 




















PIROFITS 
ANID ILI TILIE 
COMIPIETI- 
TION 


To-day the printer who deals in ‘‘Specialties’’ 
is the one who is getting the business at Ais own price— 
specialty printing means capacity business and big profits. 


Decide to-day to enter this profitable field. Choose any 
one of the following specialties; they can all be printed in 
large editions at a very low cost—Transfers, Roll, Strip 
Mileage Tickets, Cash Sales Books, Labels, Bags, Cartons, 
Order and Loose-Leaf Forms, Bills of Lading, etc., and 


then write and ask us about the best machines for 
doing the work. We will be glad to advise you without any 
obligation. 


A Meisel press makes it easy for any printer to enter 
the specialty field and build up a profitable business from 
which competition is practically eliminated. 


Write for details 











MEISEL PRESS MANUFACTURING CO. 


946 DORCHESTER AVENUE, BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Carver Automatic Die and 


Plate Presses 


being constructed of the best grade 
of material and under the most 
careful mechanical supervision, are 
able to produce the largest quantity 
of the highest grade work in a 
given time. 


They have the largest sheet feeding capacity. 


The cloth wipe for steel and copper plate 
work is used on CARVER PRESSES only. 











N. W. Cor. Twentieth and Clearfield Streets 


C’.. R. Carver Com pany PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CANADIAN AGENTS: NY AGENT, EXCEPT CANADA: 
MILLER & RICHARD, Toronto and Winnipeg PARSONS TRADING CO., Sydney, Mexico City and New York 
SOUTHERN AGENTS: J. H.SCHROETER & BRO., Atlanta, Ga. 
































: 
: 
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PRINTING INKS 
LITHO INKS 
VARNISHES 
DRYERS 
etc. 


SINCLAIR & VALENTINE CO. 
Main Office and Factory: 603-611 West 129th Street, New York City 
BRANCHES 


Boston, Mass. CLEVELAND, O. St. Louis, Mo. WINNIPEG 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Cuicaco, IL. TORONTO Battrmore, Mp. 
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The Feeder Is Not at Fault 


The feeder is not to blame if he can’t regulate the speed of his press 
to suit the job. 

Some jobs can be run at top speed without showing any ill effects in 
the output. Other jobs must be run very slow, or else they will ruin 
your reputation as a producer of quality work. In either of these cases 
the usual speed control of your presses will suffice. But how about 
the jobs that demand exacily the right speed? Fast enough to make 
a profit, and slow enough to insure good work. 


It is on jobs of this kind that the boss is apt to lose patience with his 
feeder, but it is not the feeder’s fault if he can’t satisfy your demand 
for a ‘‘good”’ job at a “‘profitable’’ speed. He is doing the best he can 
with the equipment you have furnished. 


If you would equip your presses with HORTON 
VARIABLE SPEED PULLEYS he would have 


perfect control of the press speed at all times. 
This device places a lever close to his right hand, and it’s simply a 


matter of pushing this lever up (fast) or down (slow) to get any degree 
of speed, from a dead stop to the maximum. 


HORTON method of speed control is so simple, inexpensive and 
practical that it warrants your investigation. Write to-day for 
particulars. 


For Sale by All Leading Supply Houses. 


HORTON MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
Horton Variable speed Pulley for any size 


3012 University Avenue, S. E. C. & P. press. Give it a chance to prove its 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. worth. Try one for 30 days at our expense. 

















New Era Multi-Process Press 


Look Us Up at the Printing Exposition Sept. 30th-Oct. 7th 
and Investigate the Possibilities of THIS FASTEST FLAT 
BED PRESS ON THE MARKET 


5,000—8,000 IMPRESSIONS PER HOUR 


Can Be Assembled to Print in ANY 
NUMBER of COLORS on ONE or BOTH 
SIDES of Stock 


Uses Flat Plates or Type 
Automatic Roll Feed 
Rigid Impression Easy Make-Ready 
Splendid Distribution 


Attachments to Punch, Perforate, Cut to 
Size and a Great Variety of 
Other Operations 
ONCE THROUGH THE PRESS 
COMPLETES JOB 
Prompt Deliveries of Work Mean 
Pleased Customers 
Send us to-day samples of your multicolor or difficult 


This press has standard sections to print three colors on the face and one on operation work and let us show you how economically they 
the back of the stock, and slitters, punch head and rewind. can be produced on the New Era Multi-Process Press. 


Built by The ReginaCompany 2s... 


217 Marbridge Building, 47 West Thirty-Fourth Street, New York City 
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Dealers Boost “Diamonds” 


panel everywhere are boosting the sale of 
DIAMOND POWER PAPER CUTTERS. It is a spon- 
taneous compliment to the DIAMOND, influenced by 
the splendid satisfaction the DIAMOND gives to users. 
Dealers like to sell the DIAMOND because they 4now 
that it will please the buyer and ‘‘stay sold.”’ 


The DIAMOND offers you everything in the way 
of power, speed, accuracy and convenience. It is 
simple and safe to operate, never gets out of order 
and will give years of satisfactory service at very 
little upkeep expense. 

No matter what kind of a cutter you have in mind 
to buy, investigate the DIAMOND. Buy from the 
standpoint of cold facts revealed by comparison 
with other makes and you’ll duy a Diamond. Write 
for descriptive matter. 


DIAMOND Lever and Power Cutters are carried in stock and 
sold by Type Founders and dealers in all principal cities. 





The Diamond was the Winner of the ‘Gold Medal of Award’’ at Panama Exposition 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO. 


Chicago: GRAND HAVEN, MICH. New York: 


124 S. Fifth Ave. Tribune Bldg. 




















ESTABLISHED 1860 


N 
on 


Color Shade, Grade, Price and Working Qualities as Desired. 
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This Wonderful Automatic 
CARD MACHINE 


Automatic Caateol 


A familiar phrase when newspaper presses are 


; F : ‘ considered, but not so common on job presses. 
The minute you watch its action, speed, quantity : sities 


and quality of output—it sells itself without argument. WHY NOT? 
This machine is for ruling index cards—both Strik- 
ing and Feint-Lining. Unlimited speed. Think of it— 
40,000 cards per hour—automatic feed, perfect work. 
This machine is made for other work around the 
bindery. 
Best get detailed particulars, prices, etc., before you 
buy any other. <> Sprague Electric Works 


) C 
F. E. anv B. A. DEWEY | | 689) on eee ore 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Sprague Electric Automatic Control for‘‘Uni- 
versals” helps the printer to get more produc- 
tion and a better product. 


SEND FOR BULLETINS NOS. G & H-4 
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—RIGHT ON YOUR OWN PRESSES—a big money-making 
opportunity for live printers. ‘‘MULTITINT” is a special com- 
position used just like ink on your own presses, producing a water- 
mark effect just as if it was made by the paper maker’s dandy-roll. 


Il 


Send Us Your Order—We'’ll Send You a Can 


If you are a skeptic — send no money — we'll send the can on trial — if you like it, 
send us $3.00 — if not, return it. 


TOUVTUNVUUUUOUOULUUIUUUUULE 


THINIUNTL 


1248 3 Broad Srreet, Providence, R. I. 





Multitint will be demonstrated at the Printers’ Exposition, 
Madison Square Garden, New York City, Sept. 30 to Oct. 7. 

















ail TOUUUEUONULNVUUTUONIGUONEUHULH 


See ii i iii it tic 
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Standard 
High-Speed 
Automatic 
Job Press 


The only automatic bed -and- 
platen job press on the market. 


Over 407% of our sales are to 
repeat-order customers. 


The only automatic job press that 
has stood the day in and day out 
test of the job department. 


Price $1,950 
f. o. b. Hartford, Connecticut 


WOOD & NATHAN CO. 


Sole Selling Agent 
30 East 23rd Street, New York 






















There is a great deal of money spent each holiday 
season for Greeting Cards and Folders. 
Do you solicit orders? 
May we, as soon as ready, send postpaid samples of our full 


line containing 93 numbers for $1.00? 








STAUDER ENGRAVING COMPANY 


Steel and Copper Plate Engravers 
C Printers and Embossers for the Trade © 
231 N. Fifth Avenue - - Chicago 


























































The a of a “Star” 


POINT FOUR 
A multiple of short measures set in a Star Composing 
Stick make up accurately with lines set the combined 
lengths of the short ones. 


Get point five next month, or, better still, ask us for 
all the points to-day. A post card will fetch them. 
On sale by supply houses generally. 


STAR TOOL MANUFACTURING CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U.S. A. 
























WHAT IS WORTH DISPLAYING 
IS WORTH DISPLAYING WELL 





Universal is the Fixture that 
Displays with a Sales Punch 


Orderly Samples 
Effectively Arranged 
Ready Immediately 


Universal Fixture Corporation 
130-137 West 23d Street, NEW YORK CITY 





A WICKED WASTE 


Is Often Experienced in Handling 
GUMMED PAPER 


It can all be prevented by using our 
Non-curling Gummed Papers. 


They give perfect register in any number 

of colors on any kind of press, and will 

not stick together through atmospheric 
conditions. 


Made in all sizes, weights and colors, 
flat and in rolls. 


Write for samples and prices to 


SAMUEL JONES & CO. 


NEWARK (WAVERLY PARK), N. J. 
Established in England in 1811 
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CONSTANTLY SUPPLYING 


THESE TWO WORDS TELL THE STORY OF WHAT WE 
ARE DOING WITH KIDDER ROTARIES TO THE TRADE 


KIDDER PRESS COMPANY 


DOVER, N. H. 
NEW YORK, 261 Broadway, GIBBS-BROWER CO., Agents BOSTON, 184 Summer St. TORONTO, 445 King St. West 

















NV Use aTatum Multiple 


ty Spindle Paper Drill 


and enjoy the same satisfaction experienced 
by other users. Will accomplish results impos- 
sible with an ordinary punching operation. 


Two or more holes from 1% in. minimum to 
1234 in. maximum between centers through 
stock two inches thick at one operation. 


Each machine equipped with two complete drilling 
heaus. Extra heads for drilling additional holes may 
be added as desired. Full information upon request. 


57 YEARS OF KNOWING HOW 


THE SAM’L C. TATUM COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 4) res NEW YORK OFFICE: 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S. A. “y ¥ 54-60 LAFAYETTE ST. 


MAKERS OF “THE LINE OF TRUE MERIT” 
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JUST TAKE THIS 

CARBORUNDUM 

MACHINE KNIFE 
STONE — 


and run it three or four times 
across the edge of the paper-cut- 
ter knife. If the knife is very dull 
use the coarse side of the stone 
first, then finish the edge with the 
fine side—the knife will cut clean 
and true without feathering. The 
time and trouble in sending the 
blade to the grinder will be saved. 
No need even of taking the blade 
from the machine—the stone is 
grooved to protect the fingers— 
it just fits the hand. 





There is nothing harder, 
sharper or faster cutting 
than Carborundum. 


From your hardware dealer 
round or square stone, 


$/ 50. 


THE CARBORUNDUM 
COMPANY 
iz NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
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CLEVELAND 
FOLDERS 


MODELS B AND C 





FOLD 159 FORMS— including every 

fold that may be folded on any other 

folder, and a number that can not be 
folded on any other machine. 


RANGE OF SIZES OF SHEET — 


greater than may be obtained in any 
combination of three folders 
of other make. 


THE ONLY FOLDER GIVEN AN 


Award of Honor 
and Gold Medal 


at the PANAMA PACIFIC EXPOSITION 





Endorsed by users everywhere. 


No Tapes — No Knives — No Chains 





Book of Diagrams of 159 Folds mailed upon request. 


THE 
CLEVELAND FOLDING 
MACHINE CoO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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The Delphos 


A Press of Prestige 








ay ER ee eae 


A TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS AND MECHANICAL FEEDER 


HE DELPHOS has demonstrated to all 

its purchasers, its ability to increase produc- 

tion and enhance quality. This assertion is 

based on actual working records from the vari- 

ous plants in which The Delphos is running. 
It will do the same for you. 


The Delphos is recognized as a machine of 
universal usefulness— strong, con- 
venient and profitable. 





It feeds and prints all qualities of paper from 
onion-skin to 12-point cardboards, and all 
sizes from 82x11 to 19x28 inches. 





Send for Circulars. 


The Delphos Printing Press Co. 


DELPHOS, OHIO 
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No Printing on Tympan 
or Injury to Plates 


ie SIMPLICITY, CONVENIENCE 
and ease of adjustment of the Stokes & Smith 
Press have been described in previous announce- 
ments of this series. 
Note now another important feature—an Electric 
Throw-Off, which prevents injury to the plates or 
printing on the tympan when a sheet fails to feed. 
This Electric Throw-Off becomes operative when 
the grippers on the impression cylinder fail to en- 
gage asheet, with the result that the pressure be- 
tween the plate and impression cylinder is relieved. 
Provision is also made for hand operation while 
making adjustments to press and ink fountain. 
Add this Electric Throw-Off to the other advan- 
tages, and you have a press that will maintain its 
speed of 7,000 to 8,000 impressions per hour, 
with a minimum of care and attention. 
For the general run of commercial work the Stokes & Smith 
Rapid Rotary Press is rapidly proving its profit-making 
abilities. 
Wewill gladly send further facts to help you judge better of 
its value for your own work. Write to-day. No obligation. 


STOKES & SMITH CO. 


Northeast Boulevard, Philadelphia, Pa. 
London Office: 23 Goswell Road 





STOKES & SMITH 
RAPID ROTARY PRESS 


See our exhibit at the Printing and Allied Trades Exposition, Madison 
Square Garden, September 30th to October 7th, 1916. 




















It’s In the Make 


Ample machine facilities is a good 
talking point for business, but the 
character of product depends upon the 
knowing how to “‘do things.”’ 


Perfect Made Plates 
Save Money in the 
Pressroom 


We use extra heavy shell plates, which 
means long and perfect service. 

Too little attention is paid to the she// 
feature of the average electrotype. 


When once you try our extra heavy shell, 
you will use no other. 


OUR LEAD MOULDING PROCESS is a 
dependable method of obtaining perfect 
reproduction and quick service. 


Our process of Lead Moulding and of depositing 
the shell on the mould without the aid of graphite, 
and other methods used on wax-moulded plates, 
enables us to guarantee exact duplication without 
loss of detail. Perfect reproductions and perfect 
register are obtained, because lead takes an exact 
mould and is not affected by varying temperature, 
and after moulding undergoes no other operation 
until it is placed in the solution. 


Users who appreciate high-class work praise the 
efficiency of our Lead-Moulded Plates. If you 
have a high-class job in mind, let us submit samples 
of work both by plate and printed results. 


Our Entire Plant Is Fully Equipped 


with new and modern machinery, and in the hands 
of expert workmen. 





Phone Franklin 2264. Automatic 53753 
We will call for your business. 


American Electrotype 
Company 


24-30 South Clinton Street, Chicago 
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The One Machine 
that Saws and Trims 
in One Operation 


You may prefer to chop 
slugs with lead cutters, 
buzz them off rough on a 
stereotyper’s saw, or rough 
saw and then trim as a 
secondary operation on a 
Rout;  Make-shift saw, but when 

ay Jie-Saws you want to cut slugs for 

Trims ff Broaches 

Miters @& Planes profit—why, 

Mortises a Type-high 

Undercuts ¥y 

Rabbets 


ne a §=6°You will buy 


a eS = The Miller 
! Saw-Trimmer 


There’s a heap of difference in getting by, and 
getting by with a profit. A Miller Saw costs 
a little more money at the buying point—but it 
saves a big bundle of money at the profit point. 


Miller Saw-Trimmer Company 


Main Office and Factory: Point Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 


New York Chicago 


Border from 2-pt. rule—dotted center piece cut and corners mitered with Miller Saw 


mJAENECKE 
PRINTING INK CO. 


Our Goods Are 
Always 


Full Weight 
Full Measure 
Full of Merit 


Branch Offices in 
New York Baltimore Chicago 
New Orleans Detroit 
And From Jobbers Everywhere 











ik 


FINE PRINTING & LITHOGRAPHIC INKS 
NEWARK,N.J. 
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MASHEK 


PATENT 


FORM TRUCK 


ALL IRON AND STEEL 














Specially designed 
to handle difhcult 
forms where the 
danger of pieing is 
always imminent. 


This device has been thoroughly tested the 
past six years. Our repeat orders are large. 


You Need These Trucks to 
Insure Your Profits 
Rigidly constructed of iron and 
steel and makes a good portable im- 
posing table. Suitable for both large 
and small printers. 


Write for sizes and prices. 


Mashek Manufacturing Co. 


Sole Manufacturers ; ie 
1616 W. Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. oll Reliable: 


Dealers. 














a 
For Large or Small 
Presses, Machines— 


The MonitorSystem 


insures complete automatic trouble- 
less control — 


‘Just Press a Button’ 


—no juggling with a rheostat handle, 
no waiting for the machine to speed 
up or come to rest, positive control of 
every movement, and smooth, perfect 
operation even in inexpert hands. 


It is the one system that provides 
safety for man, motorand machine,and 
gives precise, immediate action always. 


Ask for complete data on our Alternating 
Current Controller 


MonitorControllerCompany 


tll South Gay Street, Baltimore 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON CHICAGO 
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THE INLAND PRINTER 


The Leading Trade Journal of the World in the Printing and Allied Industries 
A. H. McQUILKIN, Editor 





Vol. 57 SEPTEMBER, 1916 No. 6 


Issued promptly on the first of each month. THE INLAND PRINTER aims to furnish the latest and most 
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THE FIRST ASSISTANT 


By ROSS ELLIS 








OR a year Tom Perry, of the Perry Printing Company, had 
F counted the Gaines Machine Company as one of his best 





customers. It had taken considerable effort and argument 
to induce President Gaines to spend money for printers’ 
ink; but, once started, his appropriations had been 
liberal. In addition to a large variety of envelope enclo- 
sures, which made excellent business for the print-shop, Perry had sold 
the Machine Company a series of twelve mailing-pieces. He had assisted 
Gaines in compiling a list of possible customers, which occupied several 
drawers in the files of his addressing-machine, and every month Perry 
himself supervised the addressing and mailing of one number of the series 
to the entire list. 

Cooperating thus closely with his customer, Perry believed that he 
had come to. be a vital and almost indispensable adjunct to the other’s 
business. He devoted a good many hours to the preparation of a second 
direct-by-mail campaign, and on the day that the last number of the first 
series was entrusted to Uncle Sam he tucked his portfolio under his arm 
and went down to see Gaines, sure of his welcome. 

When the young printer followed his card into the private office, he 
was at once aware of a certain chill in the atmosphere, though the ther- 
mometer registered somewhere up in the nineties. President Gaines, 
bronzed from a three months’ vacation, greeted his visitor curtly and 
indicated a chair. 

“Sit down,” he said. ‘‘What can I do for you?”’ 

Perry put his portfolio on the flat desk and took the proffered seat. 

“T’ve been doing a bit of thinking about our next series of mailing- 
pieces,” he said. 

“Very good of you.”” There was a note of sarcasm in Gaines’ voice. 
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“That ‘Friendly 
Forum’ idea we’ve 
been using this year 
is good,” continued 
the printer, “but I 
believe that for next 
year we ought to have 
something quite dif- 
ferent.” 

“Quite different is 
right. You'll admit, 
of course, that the 
‘Friendly Forum’ series 
was something?” 

Perry nodded slowly, watching the other with puzzled eyes. 

‘Well, the thing most different from something is nothing. And that 
is just what I expect to do in direct-by-mail advertising next year!” 
President Gaines wrinkled his sun-tanned face in a laugh at his own wit, 
but there was little geniality in the sound. 

‘‘T’ve been stung, Perry, and you knowit,”’ he wenton. “I’mnot blam- 
ing you particularly, any more than I blame a book-agent who once hyp- 
notized me into buying a History of the World in forty-eight volumes— 
something I didn’t want and that wasn’t any use tome. I guess I’m 
a natural sucker, and somebody will get me again; but it’ll have to be a 
new game. If the book-agent tried for a repeat order I’d throw him out, 
and that’s what I feel like doing with you and your direct-advertising 
fake.”’ 

Perry’s blue eyes were snapping dangerously. He had a strong pride 
in his profession, and he particularly abhorred the printing salesman who 
permits himself to be classed with the parasites of business. When he 
spoke his voice was stern. 

“Tt will be well for you to suppress that impulse, also to cut out your 
insinuations of trickery. I came to you with a straight business propo- 
sition, sold you something of value, which you wanted at the time, and 
have since done everything in my power to give you more than your 
money’s worth. Any further discussion we have must be based on your 
admission of those facts.’’ Then he smiled engagingly at the other and 
continued in a different tone. ‘‘Come now, Mr. Gaines, what’s the 
trouble?”’ 

Gaines frowned, but he seemed to have abandoned his sarcastic mood. 
“It is just this, Perry,” he said. ‘When I returned from my: vacation 
I began checking up the results of our various sales efforts. Counting 











He was at once aware of a chill in the atmosphere. 
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postage, we have spent over four thousand dollars on this direct-adver- 
tising series that you sold me. Do you know how many orders we have 
got from it?’’ He paused dramatically. ‘Not one!” 

Perry nodded. “Direct orders, you mean? Where the customer sends 
in his order by mail?” 

“Of course.”’ 

“That isn’t surprising. In fact, it would have been surprising if 
you had received any orders by mail in response to our campaign. Busi- 
ness in your line isn’t done that way.” 

“Then why ——”’ 

“It seems hard to make beginning advertisers understand,” said 
the printer, ‘‘that they can’t reasonably expect to make actual sales by 
sending out advertising literature—unless, of course, they are adver- 
tising with a distinct view to mail orders. Customers don’t open up a 
mailing-piece describing:an expensive machine, decide that it is what 
they: want, and send orders and checks by return mail. It isn’t done 
that way at all.” 

““What’s the use of advertising, then?’’ 

“Advertising is the salesman’s first assistant. It paves the way for 
him before he calls and supplements his arguments after he has gone. 
Let me ask you something: During the eleven months you have been 
following this direct-advertising plan, how much has your business 
increased over the corresponding period of the previous year?”’ 

“‘About forty per cent,”’ said Gaines; ‘‘but it was all due to the effort 
of salesmen.”’ 

“Granting that, about what was your previous year’s increase?”’ 

“Approximately fifteen per cent. But you must understand that 
this has been an unusual year. The war conditions m 

“Would have very little effect on the sale of coffee-grinding machines, 
which is your chief product. 
No, sir! If you have em- 
ployed no more salesmen, 
you will have to attribute 
at least a portion of that 
extraordinary increase to 
the advertising you have 
done. My own opinion is 
that a very considerable 
portion may be credited to 
that agency.” 

Gaines shook his lead; 
but he looked doubtful. 
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“You may be right,’’ he 
said. “I had never thought 
of the results of advertising 
coming in the indirect way 
you suggest. Before I de- 
cide to cut it out entirely 
I'll take the matter under 
consideration again. I'll tell 
you this much, though: No 
more orders will be placed 
with you until I can get 
some line on at least one machine that has been bought directly or indi- 
rectly because of this advertising campaign.”’ 

‘“‘And when you do, you will be ready to go ahead with next year’s 
series?” 

‘Perhaps so.” 

“Then,”’ said Perry, ‘I wonder if you would mind asking George 
Willis to come in. Probably any other of your salesmen would do 
just as well, but I happened to notice that Willis was in the outer office 
as I came in.” 

Two minutes later, a keen-looking young man entered the private 
office and looked inquiringly at President Gaines. Gaines bowed to 
Perry. ‘The witness is in your hands,” he said. 

“Why, all I wanted, George,” said the printer, ‘‘was to ask you to 
tell Mr. Gaines the story you told me about your experience with Preston 
& Golden, at Truffelo.”’ . 

The salesman beamed. “I sold them one of our big Duplex machines 
last month,” he said. ‘‘At least, I took the order for it.’ 

‘Just what do you mean by that?”’ questioned Gaines. 

“Well, I’ve been calling on them for several years and never made 
any headway at all. Golden is the only one I ever got to see, and he 
always turned me down. Last month when I sent in my card word came 
back that Mr. Preston wanted to see me. He had on his desk a complete 
set of those ‘Friendly Forum’ circulars, and, using them as text-books, 
he began firing questions at me. All I had to do was to say ‘yes,’ for 
what he wanted was confirmation of the statements made in the adver- 
tising matter. I had the order within fifteen minutes after I stepped 
inside his office. As I told Perry, I can’t take much credit for the sale, 
though I’m perfectly willing to take the commission.”’ 

“Have you had any other experiences of a similar nature?” asked 
Gaines. 

Willis frowned meditatively. ‘‘ Nothing quite so dead-open-and-shut 
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as that,’’ he decided, ‘‘and I don’t want you to think that I haven’t had 
to hustle to get the business I’ve been turning in. Still, there have been 
three or four other cases where I believe the ‘Friendly Forum’ was the 
real salesman and I was little more than an order-taker.’’ He laughed. 
‘‘T want to be fair, but I have'a feeling that I’m talking toomuch. Maybe 
I’m talking myself out of ajob. In justice to myself let me say that easily 
eighty per cent of the orders I have taken were the result of good, old- 
fashioned plugging.” 

“There is no question of that in my mind,” said Gaines. ‘I merely 
want to know whether you consider the advertising we have been sending 
out an assistance to you in your work.” . 

“T most surely do,” said the salesman, with enthusiasm, ‘‘and the rest 
of the boys feel the same way. Harkins was talking to me about it only 
last week, and Blaine said that in his territory he felt the effects of the 
very first number of the ‘Friendly Forum.’ So far as I am concerned, I 
run against that stuff almost every place I go, nowadays. When I call on 
_ aman now he is usually pretty well posted on the machine in advance. 
It saves me a lot of time, and I guess my order-book shows.I’ve been get- 
ting my share of the business.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Willis,’ said his employer. ‘That will be all for 
the present.” 

When the door had closed behind the salesman, Perry looked quizzi- 


cally at President Gaines. 
‘“‘Well, how about it?’’ he questioned. 
Gaines hesitated a moment, then shrugged his shoulders. 
“You might:as well show me what you have in that portfolio,” he said. 























































































































“Vou might as well show me what you 
have in that portfolio.” 
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SLANG 


By F. HORACE TEALL 





UCH of our standard speech was originally slang, and the 

change is never of definite date, so that proofreaders 
M should leave the question of its use entirely to authors 
and editors. 

A collection of clippings from various newspapers on 
any subject is almost sure to reveal many curious differ- 
ences, both in opinion and in interpretation of the same facts. In such 
a collection, dealing with language, gathered some time ago and laid 
aside, is a piece from the Eagle, Wichita, Kansas, telling of the coining of 
the word hoodlum. Its story is told as positive history, and may be 
essentially true. Its assertions are interestingly suggestive, whether true 
ornot. One of them is that hoodlum has lost its slang coloring and become 
a standard word. Does adoption into common use always eliminate the 
slangy aspect of a word? It does nearly do so sometimes. 

Slang is generally supposed to be an almost inexcusable impropriety 
in good speech; and some kinds of slang are universally avoided by care- 
ful speakers. So instinctive has the objection become that we find it 
expressed as an illustrative clause in Webster’s New International 
Dictionary with the definition of the adjective taboo, ‘‘Slang is taboo in 
formal discourse.’’ Just how far does this prohibition reach? In this 
absolute form it is certainly too comprehensive, since many slang expres- 
sions are used in formal discourse without offense. The condemnatory 
classification is not sufficiently fixed. . 

No possibility of doubt arises in a case like that of the eight-year-old 
boy who told his father the fellows in school called him “hard-cop,”’ and, 
being asked why, said, ‘‘ Because a guy plugged me on the bean and it 
sounded so loud.” And this was the son of an educated man. Even 
that boy knew he was talking slang, and did it for smartness; but he 
learned it from others who used such speech habitually. So it is that 
some usually staid and sober persons occasionally indulge, just to be 
smart; but they more frequently lapse unconsciously, and often in a way 
not at all reprehensible. | 

Hoodlums were so called long before any dictionary contained the 
word, which undoubtedly originated in the western United States; and 
they might have been mentioned under that name in its original locality by 
anybody, and could be now anywhere, without offending any canons of good 
taste. Other slang words of nearly similar footing are hobo and larrikin. 

““Every time the police patrol goes along the streets at a breakneck 
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speed,’’ says the Wichita Eagle, “it is the common remark, ‘There goes 
the hoodlum-wagon.’ In fact, so long has the word hoodlum been used 
in common parlance that it is now accepted as a good English word, at 
least as a well-recognized Americanism, and the late revised dictionaries 
have it, thus indicating that its slang coloring has been fully eliminated.”’ 

The assumption that inclusion in dictionaries indicates that a word 
has had its slang coloring fully eliminated is utter absurdity. Hoodlum 
is in the latest dictionaries, very poorly defined in each of them, but 
plainly called ‘‘slang” in one, and in the others ‘‘colloquial,” which 
generally is nearly as far short of real sanction as ‘‘slang.’’ As treated 
in the books, this word alone might prove a weak test of intention; but 
it furnishes a good clue to the general methods. 

The Century Dictionary says hoodlum is ‘‘a word of no definite deriva- 
tion, apparently originating in California in the slang of the ruffians of 
whom it has become the designation,”’ and that it means a young hectoring 
street rowdy, a rough. It gives a quotation from the Boston Journal, 
which says the hoodlums of San Francisco travel in gangs, and are ready 
at any moment for the perpetration of any crime. 

Webster’s New International Dictionary says only that it means a 
young rowdy, a rough lawless fellow, and that it is colloquial. 

The Standard Dictionary says the word is colloquial, used in the 
United States, and says it first meant ‘‘one of a class of ruffians or street 
rowdies in San Francisco and other cities of California,’’ and ‘‘hence, 
generally, a ruffian, rowdy, or bully.” j 

None of these treatments of the word could have been intended to 
intimate its acceptance as in good standing. All the lexicographers 
undoubtedly thought they were clearly placing it on the footing of a 
word too much used to be ignored, yet not an entity in the legitimate 
vocabulary. Present-day dictionaries have to explain much that they 
do not sanction, but have not the space to state this each time. Asa 
general provision for this they all tell in their introductions that they 
give such words in the vocabulary with a brief stigmatizing remark, and 
tell once for all what the stigma means. 

The actual present standing of hoodlum is of the transitional midway 
nature incidental in the history of all slang words that become good. It 
certainly has not fully lost its slang coloring, and seems, instead of gaining 
ground as it once did, to be declining, so that eventually it may become 
only a reminiscence: It is still usable, though not actually so much used 
as it once was, but should be restricted to its original vicious conno- 
tation. Many words of slangy origin become established in reputable 
use, and this one might have done so had there been more real need 
of a word to express the sense for which it was made. 
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Our Wichita clipping tells as actual history a story of the origin of 
hoodlum, which. gives an interesting clue to a hidden process of growth 
in language and may aid the etymologists. A young man from Wichita 
is said to have invented a term to meet an exigency of his work as a 
reporter in Salt Lake City, and a typographical error perverted his per- 
version of a man’s name. The reporter was sent to get the story of a 
rumpus in a drinking-place in which two men were killed and several 
maimed. Bewildered by lack of a word to connote the extreme depravity 
of the ruffians, he inverted the proprietor’s name, which was Muldoon, 
thus making noodlum, which was erroneously printed hoodlum. Thus a 
pedigree is provided for one of the numerous words for which etymologists 
have been unable to discover any ancestry. 

Every word, and every form used by anybody in speech, must have a 
definite origin, but often this origin is undiscoverable. Inevitably the 
search invites guesses, and guesses often pose as fact. Thus it is that 
sometimes one authority says nothing is known of the origin of a word, 
while another states a positive origin. A good example is gas, which is 
known to be a sheer invention made by Van Helmont. The Century 
says various guesses have been made as to what suggested it, but Web- 
ster’s says chaos did, with no mention of guessing. Slang is not peculiar 
in being liable to uncertainty. 

Greenough and Kittredge’s ‘‘Words and their Ways in English 
Speech”’ is our most trustworthy book dealing with such subjects. It 
says: “Slang delights in fantastic coinages and in grotesque combina- 
tions or distortions of existing words. When a whimsicality of this kind 
establishes itself as a permanent colloquialism, or gets into the accepted 
vocabulary, the etymologist has a hard nut to crack.” In another place 
it says, ‘“‘ Language develops by the felicitous misapplication of words.”’ 
And again: ‘It would be hard to find a more striking instance [than the 
history of the word bedlam|] of the absurdity of regarding the study of 
words as a narrow and trivial diversion of pedants.”’ 


PURITY OF SPEECH 


The teacher paused impressively, _ “You all use slang. You cut it out. 
Then to the class he spoke ; The first one that I hear 

In warning tones he told the youths, Misusing English, you can bet 
“The job I hold’s no joke. He'll skip and quit us clear. 


“T’ve got you where I want you, 
So keep your English right ; 

I won't have slang — so lay to that 
And keep the lid on tight.” 
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“DOPING” INKS 


By JOSEPH O. MAY 








HE indiscriminate use of ‘‘dope’’ in the pressroom by the 
pressman to overcome the difficulties when the ink is not 
5% working just right has caused many an otherwise good 

job to be spoiled. The chief trouble is where the press- 
man uses his own “pet dope”’ in all cases, regardless of 
the fact that one medicine does not cure all ills but may 
by improper use make matters worse than they were before. A certain 
tried remedy may be just the thing for a: one-color job, but if put into 
the first or second color of a three or four color job it may cause untold 
mischief. 

For half-tone blacks it is always advisable to have at least two grades 
of ink; a good body half-tone black to be used on all stock that does not 
peel very readily, and a soft half-tone black which can be added as a 
reducer to the good body black when the coating of the paper peels when 
straight heavy body is used. By using soft black instead of 00 varnish 
or compounds for reducing, the depth of color is retained and the greasy 
gray tone that would occur if reducers were used is avoided. 

For colorwork, where one color is to print over another, there is 
great need for caution, and it is always best to confine oneself to the 
various ink bodies, reducers, and compounds made by the ink manu- 
facturers, as they are the results of much experimenting by both the 
chemist and the inkmaker. Therefore, if these are used according to 
the directions contained on their labels, not only will the desired results 
be obtained but the uncertainty of the following colors taking properly 
will be eliminated. 

The most treacherous ‘‘dope’’ the writer knows of—which is repeat- 
edly recommended by trade journals for certain remedies—is sodium 
silicate; if used in a color that has to be overprinted with another color 
it is a safe bet that there will be trouble a-plenty on the next color. Inks 
that have been doped with sodium silicate dry with a hard, glassy sur- 
face, and it is impossible to print another color over such a surface 
that will withstand ordinary handling without flaking off or showing 
scratches. The writer has a job in mind which he did several years 
ago, a solid print of white on a cover that had to be overprinted with 
another color. He was advised to use sodium silicate to give the first 
white a better body. He used it with the result that the second color 
did not hold. In trying to save this job he resorted to sandpaper, and 
even such strenuous methods did not save the job. Since then there 
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have come to his attention several like jobs done by others where the 
trouble was directly attributable to the same cause. 

When troubles occur, such as have been mentioned, it is customary 
for the printer to call in the inkman, expecting him to work miracles 
and “‘fix it up,”” whereas if the inkman had been called before the ink was 
“doped” the job would have been saved, and considerable time also. 
A good thing to remember in the printing business is that it pays to be 
careful. . 


SPECIALTY PRINTING 


By CALVIN MARTIN 








WING to the large number of inquiries regarding my recent 
articles in THE INLAND PRINTER, on Specialty Printing, 
[> I have decided to go a little deeper into the matter. Since 
the issue of the July number (I write this August 10) four 
houses have started on specialties, and three more are 
under way. This surely speaks well for the prestige of 
THE INLAND PRINTER. There seems to be some misunderstanding, how- 
ever, on the part of some printers as to what “‘specialty’”’ means. One 
man writes asking advice on some particular proposition. He is answered 
as fully as can be done in a general way. He was told that in his adjacent 
territory he had at least 1,200 daily users of the product in which he was 
interested. He came right back at us saying we were entirely wrong; he 
lived in a town having a population of 102,000, but among these there 
were only thirty-two users and the whole thirty-two sent away for 
their goods. 

Now, a specialty is clearly a mail-order business. Printers will work 
their heads off to produce good advertising for others to build up their 
business, but never think what they could do, if they only went to it, to 
build up their own business. If there was ever a man who had the oppor- 
tunity to create good advertising circular matter in some specialty line, 
it is the printer! How few have tried it! Let any printer take a day off 
and look around his own town and he will see thirty to sixty per cent of 
the printing used in his town coming from some other town. Now, at 
least one of these specialties can be done at home; and if done at home 
the printer can get a lot of work from other towns in any one of these 
lines if he specializes in it. | 

You don’t always have to put in expensive automatic machinery, but, 
of course, it is much better to put in one modern machine to start with. 
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Recently I had the pleasure of looking over the cost-sheets of one small 
specialty printer. He had two automatic machines and was installing 
the third. Here are two of the average cards: 


Stock cost......... $12.00 eee 
Leper cmet......... “9-00 ee 14.00 








He received just $54 for the job. Another read as follows: 


Stock-oost........ $17.50 ere $30.00 
Leer cemt......... egrge Gai@Gm.........; 


ae. ae eee ey 


He got $147 for the job. 

Not all specialties pay this way. This man, however, is doing work 
that no other man in his territory even knows where to get, how to sell 
it if he did know where to get it, or how to turn it out if he sold it. 

Another man writes: ‘‘Am enclosing a lot of samples of our special- 
ties. We can double our business if we only knew what machines to buy 
or where to have them built.’’ In this man’s case the very machine that 
was best fitted for his specialty was built in stock sizes less than two 
hundred miles away. He is making the installation now and is reaching 
out for all the business he can get. 

This is where these articles in THE INLAND PRINTER are in line with 
the characteristic progressive policy of this great journal. 

I noticed a very successful specialty the other day in my visits over 
the country. It was a church contribution envelope. The maker in a 
short time built up such a business he had to put in an envelope-making 
machine. When he did, he had it arranged to produce an envelope with 
a special feature. When completed it formed a two-pocket envelope— 
one printed in black for church donations, and one printed in red for 
foreign missions. He is going even further into it now. He is going to 
make pay envelopes for large concerns which will have one pocket for 
regular pay and one for overtime. Each envelope is dated and num- 
bered—all automatically, with no stops for changes. Just another little 
thing that was done while the other fellow sat at his desk wondering how 
he could get commercial printing to do at a living price. 

Here is another of the ships that passed by at night while others were 
sleeping: A man who was disgusted with getting only such work as he 
could get at a price at which no one else wanted it, shut down his desk 
and commenced looking around. He saw so many things he was dazed 
at first. He decided, however, to make one tryout on the first thing that 
showed up. He passed a milk wagon. It wasa hot day. He knew the 
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driver. ‘‘How many bottles do you carry?” he asked. ‘‘Two hundred 
and fifty is all the wagon will hold, that weighs one thousand pounds.”’ 

That was enough. He is now making a milk container. No glue or 
paste is used, but the whole container is sealed in hot wax. He put his 
press at work on printing the outsides. He wire-stitched the bottoms and 
sealed the tops. He sold them at three hundred per cent profit. The 
driver who could carry only 250 now carries 600. They weigh only 972 
pounds. He saved, in delivery and upkeep of horse and wagon, double 
what the product costs. Has he business now? Just think of it! There 
are 35,000,000 milk bottles used every day. I think he has a field to 
work in. His printing-plant is working, and growing. 

I could fill every page of this magazine with similar incidents that are 
occurring daily. There are so many hundreds more that are going to 
occur. Won’t you who read this get busy? You never had a better time 
than right now. Start something—lI will help you all I can. 


CUTTING*-MACHINES 


By WILLIAM H. SEED 








N these days we feel it our duty to preach economy in every 
department. The normal development of the country 
I would soon have necessitated a gospel of that kind, and 
the European war has precipitated matters. It is the 
most important lesson which the American nation has to 
learn at the present time. This consideration has been 
impressed upon us as the result of inquiries made in various directions, 
and one instance to which we want to draw attention is in connection 
with paper-cutting machines. 

Something needs to be said on this subject in the ear of the employer 
and of the operator as well. The average owner of a cutting-machine does 
not pay sufficient attention either to the machine itself or to the proper 
way of handling it. He is well enough posted in regard to printing proc- 
esses, typesetting machines, and other kinds of binding-machines, but 
in ninety-nine cases out of one hundred he can not tell the difference 
between the different makes of cutting-machines. A cutting-machine is 
looked upon almost as a necessary evil, an unavoidable expense, some- 
what in the nature of an overhead charge. “It does not earn anything,” 
they will say. ‘‘We have got to have it, but it is not a producer. The 
smaller the amount we have invested in it the better off we are.’’ They 
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seem to see some occult difference between cutting the paper and the 
other processes which go to the making of a book or the finishing off of 
any other job. As a matter of fact paper-cutting is not one whit less 
productive than typesetting. Jt is just as mucha saving to have a cutting- 
machine doting better work in less time as it is to have a proportionate economy 
in any other machine. As an instance of the value of a little attention to 
the capabilities of a cutting-machine, we are assured by the manufacturers 
of cutting-machines that they find great difficulty in getting customers 
to see the importance, say, of the increase of three-quarters of an inch 
in the capacity of a new model. Yet this is a very important point. A 
machine that has a capacity of 634 inches as compared with 6 inches, 
which is the maximum capacity of, say, the previous largest machine, 
means that with the same time and labor twenty per cent more work 
can be done. It is so simple that it scarcely seems to need stating, but 
buyers of machines simply do not pay enough attention to get hold of the 
point. Of course we are not arguing in favor of any particular machine. 
Various makers can point to advantages in their particular models. What 
we are contending for is that the advantages of the different makes are 
not sufficiently gone into. 

We are even more concerned, however, with what happens to the 
cutting-machine when it has been purchased and installed in the printing- 
offices. We want to insist with all the force at our disposal on the desir- 
ability of improving the class of workmen who are generally entrusted 
with cutting operations. We must raise the grade of labor before we can 
deal with the losses which are caused in spoiled machines, and the short- 
ened lives of those which are not absolutely spoiled, the badly cut paper 
which is either wasted or sent to the customer in an unsatisfactory con- 
dition, and the accidents to operators which result from carelessness and 
lack of knowledge. There are two ways of doing this, and, of course, both 
cost money; one is to furnish instruction for the operators, and the other is 
to pay higher wages so as to attract men of better caliber; but the saving 
which can be effected will much more than cover the cost. 

A cutting-machine costs anywhere from $1,000 to $2,000, and there is 
scarcely any machine which is more easily spoiled, or at any rate has its 
efficiency decreased or its life shortened by ignorance and carelessness. 
To put such an instrument in the hands of a man who has not the slightest 
idea of its construction, and who has had but the minimum of instruction 
in its use, is a ridiculous proposition. If the machine works right it makes 
a difference of at least forty to fifty per cent in its output, to say nothing 
of the better work. So many criticisms are received by makers that we 
can assure our readers they at any rate would welcome a recognition of 
the importance of greater efficiency in operation, and would particularly 
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like to see some more systematic instruction for operators. This would be 
to the advantage of operators themselves, and we should anticipate sup- 
port from the Bookbinders’ Union, with which most of the operators are 
affiliated. 

In conversation with a leading maker we gathered what in his experi- 
ence are some of the principal errors made by operators and employers 
alike. In the case of a new machine of high grade, the bearings are all 
very closely fitted. Ina very short time it polishes and becomes perfect. 
If the bearings were less tightly fitted this polishing would cause a sloppy 
bearing, instead of producing perfection. For the first thirty days, there- 
fore, a machine should have special attention and should be oiled at least 
twice a day. That instruction should apply specially to the fly-wheel 
bearings. If one of these bearings is allowed to go until it gets dry it will 
immediately begin to cut, and once that has started it will continue to 
grind and consequently wear out before itstime. A little skilful handling 
during that first thirty days will have a tremendous effect upon the length 
of the life of the machine. There is no limit to the amount of strain that 
can be applied to a cutting-machine, depending entirely upon the condi- 
tion of the knife, and this leads us to consider the importance of knife- 
grinding. This operation is very cheap (different in different localities), 
a very small item as compared with the unnecessary wear and strain which 
result from dull knives. Yet it is no uncommon thing for an employer 
to insist on an operator using a knife for a whole week of steady cutting 
without having it ground. It ought to be changed every day or at least 
every other day. Of course, the more powerful the machine the more 
abuse it will stand, and that seems to be the advantage some people 
expect to reap from the power of their machines. There are even cases 
of machines running a fortnight without sharpening knives. Another 
difficulty is to get people to see the necessity of keeping machines clean. 
A few minutes spent at regular intervals in cleaning will prove a splendid 
investment. In some plants operators are allowed a certain length of 
time every day, or at least once or twice a week, to give the machines a 
thorough cleaning. In others, however, the cleaning, if done at all, must 
be done on the operator’s own time, or in fugitive moments between jobs. 
It is surely not necessary to adduce any arguments in favor of keeping any 
machine clean, 


COMPLETE 


A little too much color, a little too much impression, .a 
little too little or a little too much. Too much trim, too little 
trim. A bad cutting, crooked cutting. Anything not right 
is not right. It is like bad money and should not pass. 
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Ad. Soliciting that Wrong methods of soliciting 
Hurts Business. advertising can soon destroy the 
confidence of merchants in newspaper advertising. 
In a certain Missouri town the advertising manager 
of the morning daily watches the advertisements 
carried in the two evening dailies. As soon as the 
paper is off the press he calls up the advertisers and 
suggests that their advertisements be run in the 
morning paper. If the merchant is willing, all is 
well. But if the merchant objects, the solicitor at 
once points out many reasons why the advertiser 
is wrong in carrying his advertisements in evening 
papers rather than in the morning daily — he tells 
him he is throwing away his money. If the mer- 
chant is convinced and starts advertising in the 
morning paper, one of the solicitors of the other 
papers at once attacks him for his foolishness in 
so wasting his money. In the end the merchant 
believes both are right and quits his advertise- 
ments in all the papers. Newspapermen, above all 
others, should realize the harm done to their own 
cause when they knock on a competitor. All ad- 
vertising is worth something, and why not admit 
that your competitor can bring some results and 
that his paper is worth while, then go ahead and 
solicit on the merits of your medium alone? So 
says Alfonso Johnson, of Columbia, Missouri. 
Respectfully referred to Mr. Brad Stephens. 


Theo. L. De Vinne In a letter under date of Janu- 
and Presswork. ary 29, 1913, Theo. L. De Vinne 
said to Francis F. Browne, founder of The Dial, 
“T know that my notions about typography are 
distasteful to a large number of book reviewers 
and amateur printers. The general belief seems to 
be, not only among critics and reviewers but even 
among printers themselves, that the beauty of a 
book depends largely upon its type. I dissent en- 
tirely. The office of the pressman is too much 
undervalued. Our improvements in typography 
are largely on wrong lines. Readers are clamor- 
ous for cheap books. To get cheap books you have 
to get cheap paper, fast machines, and an unwill- 
ingness to spend the time on presswork that really 
good work always requires. And this careful 
6-4 


attention can not be avoided. For many years I 
have contested this point with publishers, but with 
so little success that I am tired now of objecting. 
Artists, too, have their interferences. The general 
desire for delicacy and paleness seems to be the 
aim of all persons who design for engraving half- 
tones. To keep from overcoloring or smudging 
the half tints and pale tints of an engraving seems 
to be the continual admiration of designers. To 
do this on a plate which absolutely requires the 
full octave of color from palest gray to intensest 
black the pressman is put to his trumps. No doubt 
the pressman often makes mistakes. But there 
seems no reason why typework, which always 
makes the largest portion of a readable book, 
should be sacrificed to pictures. There are many 
people who think that illustrations are needed to 
give attractiveness and salability to the printed 
book. I can not fully coincide with this assertion. 
What the reader wants first of all is legibility, and 
this legibility can not be had with the modern 
style of plain printing. But I do not want to dis- 
cuss this question any further. The tide will turn, 
and the utilitarian features of typography will be 
more esteemed at the end of this century than they 
are now in the beginning.” On the margin of the 
letter appears a notation by Mr. Browne: ‘Amen 
— with all my heart. De Vinne’s sentiments on 
these and similar matters have been mine for 
thirty years.— F. F. B.”” These voices from the 
dead may have weight. 


Broken So many printing jobs require small lots 
Lots. of bond or ledger stocks, which are pur- 
chased at broken-ream prices from the paper- 
house, and because of that the cost of the work 
is increased ten or fifteen per cent. One Chicago 
printer keeps a small file, holding 514 by 814 inch 
sheets and guides, and in this file on his desk he 
keeps about fifty pieces each of three or four 
weights, in three or four qualities of stock, of 
which he keeps a ream or two in stock for small 
orders. In making an estimate, he attaches a sheet 
of the paper of that weight and quality selected by 
him for the job, having printed in the lower left- 
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hand corner, “ This is the stock selected for your 
work, and on which we have quoted the attached 
price.” In this way the customer can see and com- 
pare stock submitted with what he has been using, 
or with what he may have had in mind, and the 
expense of carrying a ream of stock is small, 
whereas the difference between using that and 
some selected stock at broken-package price is 
enough to bring in many a stray piece of work 
that would be shopped over the city, and finally let 
at a no-profit guess price. 

Color Material The New York Observer is 
and War Material. quoted by the American Printer 
in an article describing the methods and foresight 
of the German Government in the development of 
the dye industries. The German manufacturers of 
dyes, fostered by the overmastering paternalism 
of their Government, have dominated the dye 
industry of the world. The very elements that are 
needed in color-making are the essentials for the 
manufacture of explosives. That control will 
always be in the hands of the Germans until the 
Government of the United States and the Gov- 
ernments of other countries give the same sort of 
aid or aid in a still greater degree to their home 
manufacturers that the German Government gives 
to German manufacturers. The American con- 
gressman is the man who can save the day if he 
has the vision. It is up to the American voter to 
open his eyes. 


Getting There. 

In order to arrive, the printer, engraver, book- 
binder or electrotyper does many things to meet 
the requirements of the customers of the trade; 
but to get the finished product to its destination in 
seemly shape, promptly, and in a conveyance that 
adds to the prestige of the producer, is too little 
regarded. 

On the street we see boys carrying bundles of 
printed matter, roughly wrapped, carelessly tied, 
and with the printer’s product peeping through 
the tears in the wrapping-paper. What impres- 
sion does this kind of delivery make on the cus- 
tomer’s mind? 

Here is a lad with a hand-cart filled with bun- 
dles of printed matter. The label of the printer 
appears on each one. The youth has tilted the cart 
a moment to rest. A truck passes by and the big 
wheels jolt into a puddle and splash the contents 
of the hand-cart. What will the customer think 
when he receives his printed matter? 

Here is a mud-bespattered wagon with the 
name of the printer on the faded sides. Does this 
parade of poverty and inadequacy advertise the 
printer? It does — to his detriment. 
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Here is a newly painted wagon and a good- 
looking horse hitched to it. The printer’s name 
and business and address are painted on it. It 
advertises that the printer is a back-number, with 
antiquated notions. 

Here is an auto-truck, competent-looking, up- 
to-date. It bears the name of a “ get-there” 
printer. Passing through the streets, it is an 
advertisement that commands attention. It is the 
apotheosis of intelligent management and dis- 
patch. 

Remember, a good delivery may cover some 
faults, but a bad delivery encourages disbelief. 

We want to hear from our readers about their 
methods of delivery, and if photographs of the 
means they use for transportation are sent to us we 
shall reproduce them from time to time. The mat- 
ter of delivery is very important to the trade, and 
a little codperation will aid us all. Send us a 
report of what you have done, what happened, and 
what you are doing now in the making of deliv- 
eries to your customers. 


Industries and Instruction. 

The economics of one generation are not suited 
to the economics of a later generation — always. 
The activity of the unions in the graphic arts in 
planning ways and means for supplemental trade 
education was initiated by the editor of THE 
INLAND PRINTER through the agency of P. T. 
Dodge, George E. Lincoln, James M. Lynch, and 
the late and lamented William Blair Prescott. The 
first step was the establishment of a school for 
instruction in the operation of the linotype 
machine, and the late Henry O. Shepard gave the 
writer a free hand in developing that important 
aid to the progress of the printing trade. Out of 
this developed The Inland Printer Technical 
School, operated under the direction of the Com- 
mission on Supplemental Trade Education of the 
International Typographical Union. 

Much opposition to the work was displayed 
through the years of its progress. This was most 
natural, and inevitable. The efforts of employers 
in the line of technical education, however well con- 
ceived or disinterested, were and will remain dis- 
proportionately expensive in the results achieved, 
for these efforts are looked upon with suspicion 
and distrust by organized labor and the weight of 
this influence is a heavy drag upon such efforts. 

Men who have learned a trade in the old way — 
simply by doing, and by hard knocks — and who 
have achieved high standing as craftsmen, hold to 
their traditions. They believe the only way to 
learn a trade is the way they learned. But their 
economics are not suited to the industries of to-day. 














The tendency of the world is toward the elimi- 
nation of waste. So far its attention has been 
mostly confined to the elimination of the waste of 
material or time. Our object is now toward the 
elimination of the waste of lives, of youth, of men 
and women, and of human happiness. 

Society is the controlling force, the man who 
pays the wages — the employer — is the middle- 
man who markets the skill and time of the artisans. 

We have been mixing production of materials 
vith instruction. Production must be made a 
determinative quantity. The interruptions to 
which a highly skilled worker is exposed in order 
‘o give instruction to an apprentice cause a break 
in the productive work. The instruction imparted 

nay be ill-considered or not properly understood. 
There is a serious opportunity for loss. 

Instruction in the trades must be, and assur- 
edly will be, a separate and distinct function, and 
in no way be involved or involve the operations of 
production. The youth must and should be taught 
the economy of time in the shop — in production 
— but the reason why and how, the development 
of individual and inherent qualities, must be the 
work of instructors of high technical skill super- 
imposed on pedagogical science. 

The unions devoting attention to supplemental 
trade instruction are to some extent marking time 
on account of political wire-pulling and the vicious 
influence of opportunism, and jurisdictional jeal- 
ousy. 

The time will come when a clearer vision of 
the security that lies in codperation will shine upon 
both employers and unions, and the only real issue 
between them, the division of the profits of the 
industry, be settled wisely and sanely, so that each 
and every one may come into his birthright of 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 

A Buyer of Printing on Selling Printing. 

Here is an editorial supplied by a buyer of 
printing: Is it fair for a buyer of printing to take 
a suggestion made by a salesman, and ask for esti- 
mates on work based on that suggestion? I think 
not. If a suggestion were made in the shape of a 
piece of high-grade artwork, there would be no 
question whatever as to the ethics involved. Even 
though the suggestion be a verbal one, it involves 
study and work on the part of a salesman to give a 
customer or prospective client better service, and 
should be regarded as such. 

To illustrate, a printer came into my office a 
few days ago and said, “ Mr. Jones, you are now 
using at least fifteen forms of record sheets of 
goods in your warehouse, a different form for each 
department. Some of those I print. At one time 
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I printed them all. If you will give me one of each, 
I will standardize them so that the same ruling 
and printing, with few exceptions, will do for all 
departments.” 

This man came to my desk and voluntarily 
offered to do something I should do, but which he 
can do better than I from a mechanical standpoint, 
because his business is not only printing and rul- 
ing, but systematizing. I know I could cut his 
price by taking the sketch he will give me for 
“O. K.” of the standardized form, but I will not 
do so. Why? Because, for his idea and labor, he 
is entitled to a service fee, which will not be much, 
at any rate. And think of what he has saved me. 
I write one order, instead of fifteen. I check one 
bill, in place of fifteen. And I carry in stock one 
form, in place of fifteen, and that one will cut 
economically from a standard size of paper, and 
I can safely bet that fourteen of the fifteen don’t, 
because they were hatched by a department head 
during a spare moment, for emergency service, 
and what did he know about paper sizes? 

And in these days of a changing paper market 
a suggestion may mean a lot. A certain standard 
form used in considerable quantities came up the 
other morning for re-order. Any printer with a 
cylinder press could print it. It was a perforated 
sheet which, when torn out of the book, was 81/4 
by ll inches. It really was an order form, printed 
on a cheap bond — that is, it was cheap once. The 
specifications were given to three printers. Two 
of them bid, as requested. So did the third, but he 
added a little suggestion. He said, “ Mr. Jones, 
you can save $10, or twelve per cent, if you can 
spare enough space so I can cut that sheet without 
waste out of folio. In other words, let me take up 
enough space in the width of the form to allow the 
binding and perforation to make a sheet 814 by 11 
inches in all.” He printed the job. I don’t even 
remember how his figures on the job, according to 
my specifications, compared with the other two. 
That was unnecessary to consider. 

Now, when there are printers of that sort with 
whom I can work, how does the man with an out- 
of-date plant, who cuts prices to get work, and for- 
gets to tab a job when his order is plainly written, 
expect to get business and make a fair profit? I 
am inclined to think if he used his head more, and 
his eraser less, his business would look better when 
the tax assessor came around. 





NOTHING is comparable to the pleasure of an active 
and prevailing thought—a thought prevailing over the 
difficulty and obscurity of the object, and refreshing the 
soul with new discoveries and images of things; and 
thereby extending the bounds of apprehension, and, as it 
were, enlarging the territories of reason.— South. 


















INDUSTRIES ILLUSTRATED—IN A STONE-CRUSHING PLANT. 


No. 14.— From the drawing by Carl Scheffler, Palette & Chisel Club, Chicago. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anony- 


mous letters will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will please give their names — not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of 


NON-DISTRIBUTION. 
To the Editor: SEATTLE, WASH., July 14, 1916. 

THE INLAND PRINTER for July contained an article 
particularly interesting to me, by Mr. Vandercook, con- 
cerning “ Non-Distribution.” The crux of the problem he 
well expresses in the phrase, “ when there is able super- 
vision and the proper physical accessories,” and this is of 
special force as applied to the daily newspaper of any 
considerable size. The proper handling of a system of 
so-called “ non-distribution ” throws a largely increased 
burden of watchfulness and attention to detail upon the 
one responsible for the work of the composing-room, and 
unless this care is given without stint, results will be far 
from satisfactory. 

As to the profitableness of making new material to be 
used but once, we are very much in the dark, and some of 
those things appearing on the face as factors of large sav- 
ing because viewed only from one point, probably would 
show differently if seen in the full light of their relation 
to the other operations of the office. Unfortunately we 
have not sufficient records of the production processes of 
newspapers to make an intelligent comparison between 
systematic distribution and so-called “ non-distribution.” 
I use the expression “so-called” because the advocated 
ideal non-distribution is seldom fully practicable, and its 
modification in almost any way marks the point where it 
falls down. 

There is a feature which Mr. Vandercook has not 
touched upon, and it is important in the working-out of 
any non-distribution system where hand-set material is 
the subject of consideration. Newly cast type is not han- 
dled as easily as that which has had repeated use; the 
same is true of type-metal spacing-material as compared 
with the brass generally used on modern newspapers. This 
results in an increased time-cost on composition. Further- 
more, this slowing-down occurs at an hour when the “ live ” 
copy is on the hook and the work of composition should 
proceed smoothly and without handicap or delay of any 
kind. This is a serious defect, and probably adds from 
ten to twenty per cent to strictly composition time-costs. 
Only the most systematic handling of a non-distribution 
process will enable the saving of actual distribution to 


overcome this and produce a financial balance in favor of . 


non-distribution, while its delay-producing tendencies — 
so important in the issue of a daily paper — remain to 
annoy, and to be remedied in some other way, if possible. 

This remedy may take the form of using a larger force 
for a less number of hours per shift. It is the line along 
which adjustments required by the introduction of other 
machines have taken place. 

Another defect of scrapping type after one use is the 
tendency to slovenly habits in the handling of permanent 
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material. The waste of these materials, no doubt, increases 
when used collaterally with non-distribution. And besides 
this, there is the disposition to do the composition more 
with the idea of avoiding its distribution than to produce 
the best results in composition. The loss of individuality 
in appearance of advertisements is, also, an indirect effect. 
On these points we are likely to hear from our customers 
and advertisers with complaints on the character of the 
service, or with gradual curtailment of patronage because 
of its ineffectiveness. 

On the whole, in the interests of all concerned, non- 
distribution is something to be introduced with extreme 
caution. CHARLES J. SCHOTT. 


SHALL DISTRIBUTION BE DISCARDED? 


To the Editor: CHICAGO, ILL., July 26, 1916. 

Your article, “ Shall Distribution Be Discarded?” in 
your May issue, invited the views of its readers, and hav- 
ing had experience along this line, I take advantage of the 
invitation. 

The non-distribution system can run all the way from 
the non-distribution of merely body type to as large as 36 
or 48 point. It is so easy to determine that the distribu- 
tion of body-matter is too expensive that it is not prac- 
ticed in any office where there is machinery to make such 
type. 

If there be any doubt it would grow with the increasing 
size of type until it had reached perhaps the 36-point size. 
There are reasons why even so large a size could be 
included satisfactorily in the non-distribution system. 
Any exception made of a rule makes that rule less oper- 
ative, and the greatest economy is to be had from a uni- 
versal rule without exception. 

The distribution of type is apt to take a greater per- 
centage of the compositor’s time than is_ generally 
accorded. It too often becomes the opportunity for wast- 
ing time. If anything could be said against the system, 
it is the fact that the elimination of distribution makes it 
necessary that all hours be productive hours, and work of 
the productive kind, whether in dull times or not, must be 
found. This might be offset by a greater effort on the part 
of the selling force to prevent such a condition. 

Distribution piles up in the office, and when type is 
wanted it is wanted badly, and there is little time for dis- 
tribution and much less for the time-killing hunting that 
is necessary to fill empty cases. This is particularly try- 
ing where certain boxes are empty, although the cases are 
particularly subject to overflows and empty boxes. It 
takes a long time to get sorts, and costs considerable, to 
say nothing of the worn faces that must be encountered 
in the use of such type. From the standpoint of conve- 
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nience for the productive hour, it would seem that the 
accessibility of a good supply of type at every hand should 
increase the capacity of the compositor. Just what this 
amounts to is indeterminate, but it might run to a con- 
siderable percentage. 

The saving of time and distribution appears to be 
clearly established. The time taken to put sorts into a 
case by any method whatsoever, outside of the package 
system, should mean a considerable saving of time over 
distribution. 

This plan is better worked by the elimination of as 
much foundry type as possible, thus throwing all of the 
metal into the non-distribution system, simplifying the 
conduct of the office and having a tendency to create better 
order. Wo. F. WHITMAN. 





A PROTEST. 


To the Editor: St. Louis, Mo., July 25, 1916. 

As a reader of THE INLAND PRINTER, as a friend of Mr. 
Louis Herzberg (whose acquaintance I made when he was 
a resident of this city), and as an advertising man, espe- 
cially in the latter capacity, I protest against the use of 
such hieroglyphics as are embodied in the otherwise effec- 
tive advertising design entitled “Attractiveness,” the 
design with the girl’s head, which appeared on page 361 
in your June number. 

If Goldberg would see this, he’d surely get up a cartoon 
depicting the “ terrible effects” of attempting to decipher 
it. 

Trusting that my criticism might prove beneficial, I 


am, CHARLES LouIS KLAES. 
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First Comp.— The barber cut me face all up while 
tellin’ me a story. 
Second Comp.— A story illustrated with cuts, eh. 


Contributed by Dave Winsten, graduate I. T. U. Course, Brooklyn, 
New York. 
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INCIDENTS IN FOREIGN GRAPHIC CIRCLES. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


THE late John Clay, Cambridge University printer, lefi 
an estate valued at $112,000. 

THE Printers’ Revisers and Readers’ Assistants Society 
has become a part of the Operative Printers’ Assistants’ 
Union. 

THE cost system has been installed in the printing- 
offices of the British Expeditionary Force at Boulogne anc 
Havre. 

IN view of the paper crisis, the extent of the British 
paper export trade is surprising. In the month of May 
last it amounted to 265,609 hundred-weight, valued at 
£522,386 ($2,541,407). 

THE printing classes in the technical schools of Dar. 
lington, Glasgow, Guildford, Harrow, Reading and Shef- 
field were suspended for the terms of 1915-16, due mainly 
to the influence of the war. 

JAMES WARD, who recently retired from the Hollins 
Paper Mills, Darwen, possesses the unique record of hav. 
ing served as boy and man, as a papermaker, at the same 
machine during an unbroken term of fifty-two years. 

In reply to a question in the House of Commons, it 
was announced that the matter of taxing billboards had 
been thought of, but when it was found that less than 
$2,500,000 a year was spent for posters on the billboards, 
it was not considered worth while to impose a duty on them. 

THE Dublin printing trade suffered heavily in the Sinn 
Fein rebellion. A number of printing-offices were either 
completely gutted or severely damaged. The offices of the 
Freeman’s Journal, the Leader, the Irish Homestead, the 
Motor News and the Cyclist were among those totally 
destroyed. 

GEORGE MILES, foreman of F. G. Longman’s Printing 
Works in Cornhill, Dorchester, has retired, after sixty 
years of work in the same office. He started to learn the 
printing trade at the age of thirteen, and, with the excep- 
tion of two years, has served in the one place. He recently 
celebrated his golden wedding. 


THE printing-office of Neill & Co., Edinburgh, was re- 
cently destroyed by fire, entailing a loss of nearly $150,000, 
and throwing two hundred and sixty persons (two-thirds 
of whom are women) out of employment. The concern, 
established in 1749, was one of the largest in the country 
and acted as government printers to Scotland. 


THE quantity of paper available continues less and less 
as the year passes. It is estimated that at the end of June 
the output of paper in British centers had fallen to nearly 
one-half that of normal times. News paper has steadily 
moved up in price from 6 to 8 cents per pound for several- 
hundred-ton lots, and the rate may be 10 cents and even 
more before long. 

A BALLOT on increasing salaries of officials of the Lon- 
don Society of Compositors has been taken, and as a result 
the general secretary’s salary will now be £275 ($1,338) per 
year; the assistant and organizing secretary will receive 
£3 ($14.60) per week; the financial secretary, £3 5s 
($15.80) per week, and the three assistants in office each 
£2 10s ($12.16) per week. 

AMERICANS who know of no other postal cards to buy 
except those furnished by the postoffice department and 
the picture cards sold by the trade, will be somewhat sur- 











prised to learn that in England the stationers have un- 
stamped blank postal cards for sale. Just now the trade 
is objecting to the postoffice continuing the sale of its 
stamped cards at the usual rate, in view of the fact that 
the stock is now so much higher in price that the stationers 
are obliged to raise the price of their cards. 

ACCORDING to “ Kelly’s Directory of Printers, Station- 
ers, Etc.,” for 1916, there are in England, Scotland and 
Wales, 6,379 letterpress printing concerns; 630 concerns 
do lithographing, 92 do color printing, 27 copperplate, 45 
photographic, while 96 do various other classes of printing. 
There are in the engraving branches 216 firms who are 
devoted to copperplate, 86 to photo, 77 to wood, 6 to map 
and 54 to seal engraving. Of offices issuing newspapers, 
periodicals, etc., there are 2,540. Of ordinary papermak- 
ing concerns there are 229. The graphic industries sup- 
port 40 electrotyping concerns, 45 printing-ink factories, 
11 typefoundries, 11 rollermakers and 50 printers’ engi- 
neers. There are 991 wholesale and 298 manufacturing 
stationers. These figures include neither London nor Ire- 
land. London is credited with 1,430 letterpress printing- 
houses; 294 lithographic, 71 color, 33 copperplate, 25 music 
and 51 chromo-litho concerns; 107 copperplate, 90 photo, 
84 wood and 15 music engraving concerns; 25 typefoun- 
dries, 30 electrotyping houses, 49 printing-ink factories 
and 15 rollermakers; 193 manufacturing, 422 wholesale 
and 27 wholesale fancy stationers. Ireland is credited with 
277 letterpress printing-houses; 30 lithographic, 2 color 
and 1 copperplate printeries; 306 newspapers and period- 
icals; 23 paper merchants, 12 papermakers, 1 typefoundry, 
1 ink factory and 4 copperplate engravers; 21 manufactur- 
ing and 60 wholesale stationers. 


GERMANY. 


A NEW series of postage-stamps will shortly be issued 
by the German postoffice department. 

THE executive committee of the German Master Book- 
binders’ Association has advised a further advance of ten 
per cent in the prices of bookbindery work. This would 
elevate the advance in these prices to forty per cent above 
those obtaining prior to the war. 

In order to combat extravagance in following fashion 
in dress, the command of the seventeenth army corps, at 
Danzig, has issued a decree forbidding the import and sale 
of fashion journals and patterns issued in foreign coun- 
tries, under the penalty of one year’s imprisonment and a 
fine of 1,500 marks ($357). 

GEORG ERLER, in discussing “ The American Trade Press 
of the United States During the War,” before the Berlin 
Typographic Society, credited THE INLAND PRINTER, the 
American Printer, the American Bulletin, Printing Art, 
the National Lithographer and the Deutsch-Amerikanische 
Buchdrucker-Zeitung with not taking sides in the conflict, 
and that the typographic news pertaining to the war was 
given without any editorial comment likely to violate neu- 
trality. 

ACCORDING to the Zeitungsverlag, since the beginning of 
the war 1,067 German periodicals have permanently ceased 
publication (this figure includes 221 political dailies), and 
1,295 have been temporarily suspended (this includes 287 
political dailies), a total of 2,362, including 508 political 
sheets. On the other hand, 942 periodicals, including 210 
political dailies, have been started. This brings the net 
figure of loss down to 1,420 periodicals (298 of them polit- 
ical sheets). 

THE Berlin Tageblatt recently made this announcement 
to its readers: “ The price of the paper for this journal 
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has risen 90 per cent since the beginning of the war, ink 
has risen 125 per cent, metal 200 per cent, oil 300 per 
cent, string and rope 200 per cent. At the same time the 
wages of our staff, in consequence of the high cost of 
living, had to be increased. For these reasons we shall 
be compelled, to our great regret, to raise the price of 
our paper, the increase to begin July 1st.” 
JAPAN. 

THE Government has bestowed upon Shojiuro Nomura, 
manager of the Tokyo Tsukiji Typefoundry Company, at 
Tokyo, a blue medal for merit and a decoration, because 
of the great contributions he has made to the art of print- 
ing in Japan during the past thirty years. Mr. Nomura 
is the first printing-office proprietor who has been the re- 
cipient of this Japanese decoration of honor, which is very 
precious and rare and is conferred only upon those who 
render great service to the State. Mr. Nomura is a trus- 
tee of the Tokyo Printers’ Association, which held a ban- 
quet at the Seiyo restaurant to congratulate him upon his 
distinction by the Government. Various corporations 
joined in a meeting to honor him, and Mr. Nomura also 
gave a dinner to which he invited the publishers of Tokyo. 
He was deeply affected upon receiving the decoration, and 
expressed his resolution to make even greater efforts in 
the future. Mr. Nomura is an affable and upright person 
and is recognized as one of the most experienced men in 
Japanese printing circles. In spite of his advanced age of 
sixty, he is very robust, and much may yet be expected of 
him. He introduced the point system of Japanese print- 
ing type, now so generally in use in this country. 

SWITZERLAND. 

THE Gutenbergstube (Gutenberg Chamber) at Berne 
was enriched the past year by the addition of 379 books and 
brochures and 209 volumes of graphic trade periodicals. 
The society has now 341 members. 

THE Swiss Typographic Union, at its convention, held 
June 11 at St. Gall, decided that those who have been mem- 
bers for fifty years shall be free of the obligation of paying 
dues. The plan of a fusion with the typographic society 
of Romance Switzerland was concurred in. 

FRANCE. 

A PI-LINE which a linotype operator happened to let 
pass, and which escaped the proofreader, got into print in 
the Nouvelliste de Rennes. This caused great excitement 
in the military command, because of a suspicion that the 
enemy was being thus communicated with through cipher. 
An investigation was begun and it was very difficult for 
the manager of the journal to convince the authorities of 
the loyalty of his work people. 

NORWAY. 

BERGEN and Mold, two thriving Norwegian villages, 
were recently almost totally destroyed by fire. Printers 
suffered large losses, fourteen being victims. The Grieg 
Boktryckeri, at Bergen, one of those destroyed, was one of 
the largest printing-offices in Norway, and was known 
throughout Scandinavia. The printers in neighboring 
cities gave a helping hand to those who suffered from fire. 

ITALY. 

THE agreement between Germany and Italy as to copy- 
rights on works of art and literature, entered into on No- 
vember 9, 1907, has now been abrogated by the Italian 
Government. The abrogation is to take effect on April 23, 
1917. SWEDEN. 

PASTEBOARD and paper coated with rubber have been 
added to the list of articles which are now prohibited from 
being exported from or transit through Sweden. 
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THIRTIETH ANNUAL CONVENTION UNITED TYPOTH- 
ETZ AND FRANKLIN CLUBS OF AMERICA. 


BY OUR REPRESENTATIVE. 


PROMINENT business man at a recent 
convention made the statement, “ This is 
the greatest convention year in all history.” 
Continuing, he said: “I have attended 
many, and have yet none to regret. I make 
money by coming, for I never have failed 
to find profitable ideas which I could apply 
to my own business — and I always have a 
jolly good time to boot.” 

It has always been the present writer’s contention that 
one of the greatest benefits derived from meetings of local 
trade bodies was the privilege of rubbing elbows with those 
in the same line of business. If that is so in a local organ- 
ization, how many times is that benefit multiplied in a meet- 
ing of a state or national organization? As the prominent 
business man quoted in the preceding paragraph has well 
said, attendance at a convention enables one to make money, 
as therein will be secured ideas that will enable him to con- 
duct his own business on a more profitable basis. And that 
is what will be taken away by all who attend the thirtieth 
annual convention of the United Typothetz and Franklin 
Clubs of America, which will be held at Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, September 12, 13 and 14, 1916. 

The invitation to attend this convention is by no means 
limited. To the contrary, employing printers everywhere 
are invited and also requested to urge others to attend, and 
thus assist in the uplift of the printing business at this most 
critical period. 

Conditions in the business world are rapidly changing — 
every line of business is advancing by reason of convention 
association of kindred lines of business, discussing, consid- 
ering and applying modern business-building ideas to indi- 
vidual interests, and solving, collectively, the matters of 
deep concern to all. 

The printing business is the most important factor in 
business-building, and printers everywhere should awaken 
to the demand for intelligent and collective action. At the 
Atlantic City convention these problems will be thoroughly 
discussed and plans presented which, with the concerted 
action of printers everywhere, will result in untold value in 
the advancement of the craft. 

The government endorsement of many of the methods 
inaugurated by the United Typothete and Franklin Clubs 
of America will be featured. The work of the national 

organization in connection with the Federal Trades Com- 
mission will be given prominence at the convention, and the 
duty of the individual printer in matters of national impor- 
tance will be so attractively presented as to be transformed 
into privilege. 

No convention visitor need fail to broaden his vision and 
increase his efficiency by attendance at this convention. 
And thus if the vision is thereby broadened and worth 
increased nationally, municipally and collectively, it is 
correspondingly increased individually. And individual 
worth thus increased can not fail to be reflected into the 
final fundamental element back of all business — the home. 

The program for the convention includes much of 
unusual interest to printers and representatives of the 
graphic arts. The number of subjects to be handled will 
be fewer than usually allotted, but each will be treated by 
a specialist of national reputation, and every address and 
paper will be of practical value. A liberal portion of the 
time will be given over to the discussion of the subject- 
matter of the various addresses. This has been found, from 
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experience, to be the most valuable way to bring about the 
practical application of the suggestions offered. 

Among the subjects on the program, a most attractive 
feature will be that of applied color demonstration, by 
Arthur S. Allen, of New York. With the aid of wonder- 
fully conceived and carefully prepared charts on color 
values, Mr. Allen will show a means of simplifying color 
analysis as applied to printing and advertising. With spe- 
cial mechanical devices the color problem becomes simple 
in solution and interesting beyond ordinary expectation. 

Direct advertising and the creating of more business 
will also be featured by a successful specialist. Collective 
advertising for groups of printers will be discussed, and 
practical suggestions and plans will be offered. 

Efficiency, credits, proper accounting methods, saleés- 
manship and welfare work will be interestingly handled by 
men who know whereof they speak. Discussions will be 
directed by capable leaders who realize the value of a clear 
understanding of the subject in hand as well as the mon- 
etary value of the practical application thereof. In fact, 
the program as a whole is designed to meet the earnest 
demand at this time for practical business-building ideas 
in the various branches of the graphic arts. 

A prominent feature during the convention will be the 
Graphic Arts Exhibit. The fame of this exhibit is now 
nation-wide by reason of its recent display at the convention 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World. Every 
conceivable form of modern printed-matter is shown in the 
exhibit, but nothing is shown unless it possesses merit. The 
exhibit will be augmented with a display of printers’ club 
publications and printers’ individual house-organs, as well 
as those of their patrons. A series of collective advertising 
campaigns by groups of printers will also be displayed, as 
well as examples of series or sets of advertising matter in 
direct-advertising campaigns. These examples will be 
chosen especially upon merit, and will contain the impor- 
tant elements of “association of idea” in their sequence. 
Other important details in direct-advertising construction 
will also be shown. 

The convention headquarters will be at Hotel Tray- 
more, which is admirably adapted for such purposes. 
Equaling in beauty any of the previous convention sites, it 
surpasses its predecessors in many respects. Its commodi- 
ous quarters settle in advance the hotel reservation prob- 
lem. The acoustic properties of the Traymore Auditorium, 
where the various sessions of the convention will be held, 
are exceptional, and the spacious lobbies and corridors 
make a most desirable gallery for the Graphic Arts Exhibit. 
Then, too, as if predestined for this event, the murals of its 
magnificent library dome depict in classic form the “ Four 
Stages of Progress of Printing.” 

No fixed program of entertainment will be scheduled 
other than the grand convention ball, to be given on Wed- 
nesday night, September 13. However, as the convention 
sessions are planned for the forenoons, beginning promptly 
at half-past nine and closing at half-past one, ample oppor- 
tunity will be afforded for the enjoyment of the many dis- 
tinctive features of Atlantic City without interfering with 
the primary objects of the convention. Opportunity will 
be afforded for many enjoyable side trips and excursions, 
as well as for rest and recreation at will. 

The time now is limited, but sufficient remains for any 
employing printer in any section of the country to pack his 
grip, purchase his railroad ticket and hie himself off to 
Atlantic City, and he can rest assured that he will not 
regret it. Any railroad or transportation agent can give 
information regarding special summer rates. 
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An Opinion on Punctuation. 

J. S. Ritenour, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, writes: “In 
the line of C. F. H.’s Toledo communication, also W. McG.’s, 
of New York, about the use of points, in your May number, 
I should like to state my belief that a semi-colon ought to 
be inserted before a parenthesis or a quote for the simple 
reason that it is as essential to the author’s meaning and 
phraseology as any word or letter in sentence or paragraph 
and therefore properly belongs before parenthesis or quote. 
In the cited illustration, ‘Alliance — John Smith (Dem.),’ 
the point within the parenthesis should be omitted because 
it is entirely useless. This ground is followed in the omis- 
sion of the comma after Smith. Everybody knows what 
(Dem) so used stands for. (D) would answer just as well. 
It may be possible to make rigid rules to meet every 
exigency of punctuation or of typographical taste, but I 
imagine they would be tedious, vexatious and not always 
satisfactory. Points, like words, are useless where they 
do not clarify or strengthen the writer’s meaning, and in 
such cases should be left out.” 

Answer.—This letter has been kept unnoticed longer 
than it should have been, largely because I could not think 
of a good way to answer it, and an essential feature of this 
department is editorial comment on each topic. Frankly, 
the opinions expressed in the letter appear to me not only 
to be puerile, but as utterly unreasonable as any thoughts 
could be. We print the letter exactly as written. The 
first criticizable point in it is the form semi-colon, which 
shows an indefensible use of a hyphen. Semicolon has 
been the proper form of this word, and almost universally 
so written, for so long a period of time, that there should 
be no one ignorant of the fact. Yet the strongest objec- 
tion to this misuse arises from the doctrine of our corre- 
spondent that “points are useless where they do not 
clarify or strengthen the writer’s meaning.” Useless inser- 
tion of a hyphen in this word shows emphatically the worth- 
lessness of such doctrine. Needless to say, after showing 
this example, that the punctuation of the letter likewise 
disregards the doctrine, since commas are used where the 
meaning would be clear without them, and omitted where 
they would both clarify and strengthen the expression. Yet 
this would hardly call for such strong condemnation were 
it not, unfortunately, an expression of a widely accepted 
opinion, which works disastrously to the detriment of liter- 
ature. Many of the present-day books issued by our best 
publishers are disgracefully punctuated, mainly because 
of this doctrine and its misapplication. Our publishing 
houses are, almost without exception, applying false econ- 
omy by having cheap labor for sub-editing and proof- 
reading, so that the publisher’s work in which reasonable 
punctuation appears is a rare curio. 

I confess utter inability to find any clear meaning in our 
correspondent’s remark about “ a semicolon before a paren- 
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thesis or quote,” so will simply let it stand for what it is 
worth. As to abbreviations without periods, his meaning 
is clear, but the opinion is subversive of universal usage, 
excepting the common and unsightly British practice of 
writing Mr and Mrs without periods. 


A Sadly Neglected Comma. 


B. G. T., Fremont, Michigan, asks a question that must 
be answered contrary to the most common usage, as fol- 
lows: “A controversy arose recently in our shop over the 
use of the comma before the ‘ and’ in a series such as the 
following: ‘The man, woman, and child were injured.’ 
Your ‘ Vest-pocket Manual’ says to use the second comma, 
but an employee here states that he remembers a debate 
held in THE INLAND PRINTER a few years ago in which the 
decision was made that the ‘ and’ accounted for the second 
comma, thus making it superfluous. Could you kindly 
enlighten me as to which is the correct form?” 

Answer.—Whichever way is decided to be correct, a 
very large number of people would say that it is not the 
correct decision. Although it is probable that a majority 
would decide against the use of the comma, I am posi- 
tively not one of that majority. My unalterable conviction 
is that in all such series correctness demands the use of 
the comma, not only when “and” is used, but also with 
“or” or “nor.” Absolutely every time I write such a 
series it will be like “man, woman, and child,” “ man, 
woman, or child,” or “neither man, woman, nor child.” 
The use of the comma is so instinctive that I do not believe 
I could even write such a series without it — excepting 
firm or corporation names. 

One of the oldest and oddest obsessions that ever 
secured wide currency is the notion that “and” renders 
the comma superfluous. Yet that obsession is common, 
notwithstanding its absurdity. It is not true, according 
to my recollection, that THE INLAND PRINTER ever has pub- 
lished a debate that resulted in such a decision. Every- 
thing decisive in the magazine on such subjects for more 
than twenty years, except letters to the editor, has been 
from my pen; and I am certain that I never made such a 
decision. The man who said he remembered it in THE 
INLAND PRINTER must be mistaken as to his authority, 
though he surely did voice correctly what many people 
think. But it is not what the best thinkers think. Among 
our best and clearest thinkers on such matters must be our 
professors of rhetoric and literature, and one of them is 
Professor Robert H. Fletcher, whose book, “ Principles of 
Composition and Literature,” inserts this comma every 
time, as in saying: ‘“ The requirements of Good Use are 
said in a traditional classification which can not be bettered 
to be three in number, distinguished by the adjectives Rep- 
utable, Present, and National.” A glance through the book 
shows absolute consistency in this use of the comma. Our 
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best and most careful authors, especially those who recog- 
nize most thoroughly the value of good. punctuation, use 
this comma invariably. 

Theodore L. De Vinne, in “ Correct Composition,” in 
which book, by the way, this comma is never omitted, says: 
“ The omission of the comma before the word and, in every 
nominative that specifies three or more persons or things, 
is an error often made by rapid writers.” He says also 
that compositors working from such copy should always 
supply the comma unless otherwise specially ordered — 
which always should have been the proper procedure, but 


The Good Fairy. 
No. 1.—A Conventional Photograph. 


never was so, and which should not be followed by any one 
now. Better teaching to-day is that copy should be fol- 
lowed literally, and that customers should have to pay for 
correction. 

Our correspondent, however, may be one of those who 
think correctness consists in conformity to fashion. If so, 
his conclusion from a full understanding of the facts of 
usage would probably be that omission of the comma in 
question is correct. Notwithstanding De Vinne’s saying 
that its omission is an error, many persons now insist that 
such series are correct without it. Much more printing is 
now done without it than with it, which is anomalous, for 
every well-known writer on punctuation insists that cor- 
rectness demands its use. 

By far the most striking fact about these series of items 
is that almost no one among the average people pays much 
attention to correctness. Books are printed just as they 
are written, with the two styles alternating — sometimes 
one way, sometimes the other. Most of those who make 
copy for printers write such things with little thought of 
the value of commas, except that once in a while they actu- 
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ally write a comma. Almost universal practice among 
operators is following copy, and proofreaders are commonly 
restrained from making changes of any kind. 





INTERPRETIVE LIGHTING. 

The alluring and deservedly popular statuette, “ The 
Good Fairy,” which has been placed on the market by Mrs. 
Jessie McCutcheon Raleigh, the sister of the celebrated car- 
toonist and war correspondent, John T. McCutcheon, in 
some photographic reproductions affords an interesting 
example of the influence of interpretive lighting. 


The Good Fairy. 
No. 2.— Interpretive Lighting by Eugene R. Hutchinson. 


The subject makes a strong emotional appeal. No one 
of any sensibility, entering a room or office in which “ The 
Good Fairy ” statuette has an appropriate place, can fail 
to come under the influence of that joyous and youthful 
welcome — even though it is but a piece of clay. Under 
certain lightings the statuette has a subtle appeal. Sensi- 
bility to such influences and effects marks the difference 
between those who find more in life than appears and those 
whose imagination is not elastic. In commercial photog- 
raphy, and in reproducing art or commercial objects by 
the various processes, it is quite possible that the exacti- 
tude of detail and coloration demanded as the acme of 
perfection falls short. In the photograph of the statuette 
marked No. 1, we have a representation of the ordinary 
full lighting, but in No. 2, photographed by Eugene R. 
Hutchinson, Fine Arts building, Chicago, we have an 
artist’s interpretation. This may be caviar to the general, 
but that there is opportunity for interpretive commercial 
art even in reproducing boots and shoes, and thereby mak- 
ing a more convincing appeal to the buyer, there is little 
doubt. 
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Reducing or ‘‘ Cutting ’’ Solutions. 

The high prices of iodin and potassium iodid, used in 
what is commonly called the “ cutting ” solution employed 
in half-tone negative-making, have stimulated experimen- 
tors to find a cheaper substitute. The results of their work 
have been given in this department. E. L. Turner, of 
the L. C. C. School of Photoengraving, has tried all the 
well-known reducers and has found that Farmer’s reducer 
is the best. He makes it up in this way: 

Potassium ferricyanid (red prussiate of potash), a ten 
per cent solution. Sodium thiosulphate (hypo), twenty 
per cent solution. Keep these two solutions separate until 
wanted for use. To make a “cutting” solution for wet 
plates, take one part of the red prussiate solution and mix 
four parts of hypo solution with it; then add five parts of 
water to the whole. It works quicker than iodin and 
cyanid and costs about one-tenth as much as the latter. 
Only enough Farmer’s reducer should be mixed fresh to 
“cut” the negative in hand, for it is a solution that dete- 
riorates speedily. 

Color Sensitizing Dry Plates. 

“ Photoengraver,” Boston, writes: ‘I am wondering 
whether you can help me out of the following difficulty: 
Some years ago I used the dye erythrosine to sensitize dry 
plates for the green. A friend has brought me a substi- 
tute from England for erythrosine which he says is con- 
sidered to be an improvement, but when I tried it I found 
it formed in a scum on the side of the porcelain dish in 
which I bathed the plates. I have tried the addition of 
alcohol, without success.” 

Answer.— If you had but given the name of the dye, 
this reply might be more definite. You can accept this as 
a rule, that anilin dyes are either soluble in alcohol or 
water, frequently in both. The dye you are using is solu- 
ble in alcohol and may be soluble in water to a limited 
extent. You should have water in the dye bath to carry 
the dye into the gelatin film. A purely alcoholic dye bath 
will only stain the gelatin on the surface. The only way 
for you to do is to try a bath half alcohol and half water, 
and, if this works, try adding more and more water until 
the scum begins to form on the side of the dish. Then 
you will have found what proportion of water that partic- 
ular dye will stand. 


Advantages of Zine over Aluminum for Offset 
Printing. 

The old controversy as to whether zinc or aluminum is 
the better metal for use in planographic printing is being 
decided in England in favor of zinc, owing to the exigencies 
of the war. Process Work says there are many decided 
advantages in the use of the metal zinc, for any smoothing 
or flattening of the granular surface of the metal can be 
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much more satisfactorily done on zine than on aluminum. 
Then a “chemical” grain can be replaced upon a zinc 
printing-plate which it is impossible to equal by a similar 
means upon an aluminum one. Next, the plate preparer 
can more readily and quickly remove the old image from a 
zine plate than from an aluminum one. Corrections are 
more speedily prepared on zinc. Zinc has a more resistive 
power against breakage after bending for the gripper. 
Zine plates are less liable to oxidation than aluminum 
plates are, and, most important, zinc is the cheaper metal. 
The only advantage aluminum appears to have over zinc 
is that it is a lighter metal, and it is a whiter metal when 
grained, thus allowing the artist to see his drawing clearer 
and the transferrer to know when his work is clean. 


Preparation of Copy for Half-Tone Engraving. 

Harry W. Leggett, clerk in charge of printing with the 
Department of the Interior, Canada, sends a description 
of the method of preparing half-tone copy for their publi- 
cations. In brief, their method is this: They find that the 
most suitable photoprint for half-tone reproduction is a 
black or dark-brown print of a velvet or glazed surface, 
and that platinum or sepia of a matt texture is objection- 
able. Only unmounted prints are used for half-tone copy, 
each one being put in a containing sheet. Fairly stiff 
cover-paper is cut to standard sizes and the unmounted 
photographs are attached to these sheets of cover-paper 
by first marking the corners of the photograph on the 
sheet, cutting oblique slits in the cover-paper and sticking 
the corners of the photograph through the slits. The large 
margins allowed around the photograph permit instruc- 
tions to be written on them as well as the numbers of the 
illustrations. 

Experience in this country has taught us that the pho- 
tographs should be properly mounted before using for half- 
tone copy and a cover of thin onion-skin paper attached as 
a flap to it so that instructions and corrections can be indi- 
cated on the flap. A manila flap can be put over the onion- 
skin flap and thus preserve the whole from injury during 
the processes of reproduction and filing later. 


Brief Replies to a Few Queries. 

Allard J. Conger, Portland, Oregon: Impossible to give 
you a list of the material and outfit needed to make zinc 
etchings on a small scale. It would here require at least a 
page. 

A. Horovitz, Providence, Rhode Island: You will find 
it next to impossible to make three-color etchings on silver 
mirrors. 

“ Post-cards,” Detroit: Rotary photogravure presses 
are the easiest part of your plant to obtain. What you need 
first is a man that understands the making of photogravure 
cylinders, and he will plan the outfit for you. 
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‘* Phototypes ’’— Half-Tones for Printing on 
Uncoated Paper Stock. 

The Franklin Company, Chicago, are to be congratu- 
lated on their introduction of half-tone engravings that 
will print properly on machine-finish, uncoated and even 
antique stocks. They call their new kind of half-tones 
“ Phototypes.” No amount of description will explain 
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“*Phototypes,’’ by The Franklin Company, Chicago. 
how successful their “ phototypes” are so well as the 
exhibit shown herewith. 

It will be found that these half-tones contain 75 dots to 
the inch in the high lights and 150 lines and dots to the inch 
in the middle tones. This shows that the results are pro- 
duced by the use of special screens previously described 
in this department of THE INLAND PRINTER. Every photo- 
engraver will appreciate how difficult it would be to repro- 
duce the covers of the weekly papers shown here with the 
ordinary cross-line screen and get anything near such 
good results. The effects from these half-tones are much 
better on uncoated stock than on the paper on which they 
are exhibited in these pages. 
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Photo-Offset Processes. 


The Department of Technical and Chemical Research, 
conducted by Photoengravers’ Union, No. 1, of New York, 
has issued a book of fifty-one pages on the processes nec- 
essary to know in order to prepare plates for printing on 
the offset press. It is the first book on the subject that con- 
tains real information on offset-plate preparation, and is 
only intended for circulation among the members of the 
union. Edward J. Volz and Amos H. Spalding, under 
whose direction the book was prepared, are to be congratu- 
lated on the excellence of their accomplishment. They are 
doing real constructive work in educating the members of 
their union in the complicated processes that enter into 
their calling. Of course, there is no book that can not be 
criticized, and there is one word constantly misused in the 
trade which this department has tried to correct and 
which is used in this book. It is the word “ reverse ” when 
changing black to white, transparency to opacity, a nega- 
tive to a positive. In the offset process it is necessary to 
reverse the transfer, that is, change it as regards right and 
left. We set type in a stick in reverse in order that it may 
read right when printed. When type is photographed it 
shows transparent letters on an opaque ground, hence it is 
called a negative; when we print from a negative, we get 
a positive, not a “ reverse.” When we print from a posi- 
tive, we get a negative, not a “ reverse.” In offset printing 
the picture or type is right on the metal plate, reversed 
on the rubber, and offsets right on the result on paper. The 
misuse of this word “ reverse ” leads to misunderstandings 
between customer and engraver, and the word should be 
used only in its dictionary sense if we are going to speak a 
common language and understand one another in business. 


Photogravure and Half-Tone Etched Intaglio. 

“ Engraver,” New York, sends what he calls a photo- 
gravure and asks an opinion upon it. 

Answer.—The proof is from an intaglio etched plate, 
the copper having been printed from a half-tone positive 
instead of a half-tone negative. This is a very different 
result from a regular photogravure, which gets its varying 
shades of ink from the different depths in the etching of 
the plate. The half-tone etched intaglio gets its varying 
shades of ink from the different areas of surface that are 
etched away —a vastly different result, and it should not 
be called photogravure. 


Installing an Engraving-Plant. 


“ Printer,”” New York, asks advice about putting in an 
engraving-plant. He thinks the prices now charged by 
engravers are exorbitant, etc. 

Answer.—There never was a time when it would be 
more unprofitable to establish an engraving-plant in con- 
nection with a printing-house than the present. Labor is 
high and scarce, chemicals and metals are almost prohib- 
itive in price, but, worst of all, customers are more exact- 
ing. Better start a paper-mill on account of the high prices 
of paper. The writer has said elsewhere that “ If a printer 
is looking for trouble, there is no quicker way than to bring 
on himself an engraving plant. The day the camera comes 
in the enjoyment of his business moves out.” 


CALLED HIS BLUFF. 
Caller — Have you a few moments to spare, sir? 
Capitalist — Young man, my time is worth $100 an 
hour, but I’ll give you ten minutes. 
Caller — Thanks, but if it’s all the same to you, sir, I 
believe I’d rather take it in cash.— Boston Transcript. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
THE LITERATURE OF TYPOGRAPHY. 
NO. XXXIII.— GREAT BRITAIN — Continued. 
BY HENRY LEWIS BULLEN. 

TAN TIL the early part of the nineteenth cen- 
=| tury, competition among printers was kept 
within just bounds by the fact that the 
larger establishments had little (if any) 
advantage over the smaller. Small or large, 
si! each used the same kind of press and the 
4] same grade of paper (hand-made); so that 
= a book might be printed in a small village 
as economically, if not so speedily, as in the largest city. 
When the restriction of the number of printing-houses was 
removed in Great Britain, printing spread rapidly through 
the provinces, as it was found profitable to edit and print 
local newspapers; and with a newspaper as the backbone 
of his printing-house, the printer filled in his time with 
book printing, either for a publisher or on his own account. 

In the United States, also, the enterprise of printers 
kept pace with the spread of population, and the local 
newspaper and the schoolhouse dedicated each new com- 
munity to security and progressiveness. We are surprised 
by the large number of bulky books printed in towns of a 
few hundred people. 

Truly the period of the old wooden hand press was the 
silver age of printerdom. (We believe the twentieth cen- 
tury will be its golden age.) The work of the printers in 
all countries in which printing was permitted was liberally 
remunerated, and no other body of craftsmen or merchants 
was so influential; if any other was as influential, history 
has not recorded its achievements. The high position of 
the printers of this period is well attested in our own 
history, and the status being similar in Great Britain, a 
digression seems permissible: The leaders of the Ameri- 
can Revolution were almost all men of substance, the aristo- 
crats (in a sense) of the colonies. The Washingtons, 
Jeffersons, Adamses, Hancocks, Hamiltons and Carrolls of 
the Revolution were aided most effectively by a group of 
practical printers, mainly self-educated, who made their 
wooden presses and their types the “ trumpets of sedition,” 
to quote a royalist writer of that time. These men have 
received too little honor. Their little journals have been 
derided because they lacked local news. Local news in 
small communities is not really news in a weekly journal; 
therefore, the newspapers of colonial times were not news- 
mongers as much as they were organs of public opinion, 
leaders of public opinion, discussing world and national 
problems now worked out for us. A little journal delivered 
to a remote village by a chance carrier was passed from 
house to house, read in the tavern, discussed everywhere 
in the vicinity, and when the muskets of an alien soldiery 
were heard in Boston at the “ massacre,” though there 
was no postal service except to a few of the larger cities, 
no telegraphs, no railroads and few stage-coaches, the 
whole country, long since ready for the emergency, rose 
instantly in arms and advanced toward the enemy in every 
direction, before any generals had been appointed or com- 
missariat provided, confronting the oppressors with armies 
of farmers, true of aim, earnest in patriotism, and invinci- 
ble in the outcome, welding the colonies into that “ puissant 
nation ” which John Milton foreshadowed a century earlier. 
This aggressive patriotism was preached and made possible 
by the influence of the journals printed and written by the 
practical printers — Franklin, Thomas, Edes, Bradford, 
Anderson, Parker, Gill, Green, Timothy, Kollock, and 
others. In no other period have newspapers exercised so 
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great an influence as in that immediately preceding and 
during the Revolutionary War. 

The general prosperity of printers in the small towns 
as well as in large cities is traceable to the simple and 
uniform trade practices. Books and pamphlets were the 
staple line, job printing being confined to an occasional 
handbill or broadside. Compositors’ scales of prices in- 
cluded make-up, imposition and corrections, so that the 
wages covered all charges, except proofreading, oversight 
and (possibly) bookkeeping. Presswork was per token 
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Thomas Curson Hansard (1776-1833), distinguished printer-author, 
founder of ‘‘ Hansard.” 





(258 sheets), and the price included make-ready. Costs 
were, therefore, easy to calculate, and, as printers worked 
in firm associations, charges were uniform and afforded 
the necessary profits. The printer who had a small news- 
paper and an occasional broadside filled in time by printing 
books for booksellers or on his own account, and almost 
every hour was “chargeable.” Thus, with a public com- i 
paratively new to reading and correspondingly eager for 
books and news, the hand-press printers were noticeably 
prosperous, as is attested by their wills and the family 
fortunes which were created in these crude printing- 
houses. 

These favorable conditions were now (A. D. 1800) to be 
disturbed by inventions which, while they benefited the 
printers’ customers, had quite the reverse effect upon the 
fortunes of the printers themselves. The steam engine, spin- 
ning machinery, the hydraulic press and the rapid develop- 
ment of machine tools in the early nineteenth century gave 
Great Britain that commercial preéminence which remained 
unchallenged until the last thirty years. These inventions 
changed the relations of men to industries in a degree 
more revolutionary than the French Revolution affected 
political relations. Machinery came to be more esteemed 
than human beings, and the commercial grandeur of 
England was erected upon a competitive system which at 
the outset worked horrible injustice to the wage-earners, 
separated employers and employees, antagonized employ- 
ers more acutely than was possible under the previous 
conditions, and made printing (among other occupations) 
risky and unstable. There is abundant proof that business 
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in the nineteenth century, actuated by the competitive 
spirit, was in a condition of war, and animated by greed 
and aggression to such an extent that those (however 
democratic) who have studied it can sympathize with the 
view still largely held by persons engaged in the profes- 
sions or enjoying independent incomes or in official posi- 








John Johnson, Printer of London, author of “ Typographia; or, the 
Printer’s Instructor,’ published in 1824. 


tions, that mercenary motives prevail among business men 
to such an extent as to minimize refined sentiment and 
social justice in their lives. This, in general, was true 
until quite recently, though temporized by what may be 
called a sort of Dr.-Jekyll-and-Mr.-Hyde attitude, which 
gave us men of substance and business success hard as 
flint in their factories or stores, though amiable and gen- 
erous in other relations. Men were the victims and not 
the cause of these conditions, now disappearing, as the 
competitive spirit is discovered to be unfair and unsocial. 
Invention opened for exploitation unregulated, vast, new 
fields of energy, and the effort to get rich quickly made 
men greedy and unsocial. The same causes made life and 
property unsafe on the goldfields of California. Old cus- 
toms and standards were overturned, and new conditions 
were dimply understood and awaiting regulation. 

Never again will there be so rapid and wide a develop- 
ment of printing-plants as in the nineteenth century; but 
of the thousands which entered the field how few survived. 
In our industry business was unstable. Of 203 printing- 
houses existing in New York in 1865, only 19 were oper- 
ating in 1915. There will be a better record half a century 
hence. The industry is rapidly returning to the guild 
spirit; the knife of price competition is being sheathed; 
business is in the way of advancing by competition in 
quality and service; codperation between employers and 
between employers and employees is seen to be more advan- 
tageous than enmity and strife; men are beginning to 
be rated above machinery; and history has again demon- 
strated that mankind must learn by bitter experience 
rather than by wisdom and foresight. 

In the first century of transformation of printing proc- 
esses by invention, the aims of printers were sordid, and 
printing was an unprofitable occupation. Both printing 
and printers lost their previous high status. Of the thou- 
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sands of type-designs originated in the nineteenth century, 
only the Gothics (sans serifs), modernized Old Style 
Roman, Old Style Antique and Scotchface Modern Roman 
give promise of permanency; the others have gone into 
limbo with horsehair furniture, wax and leather flowers, 
and other efforts of deluded intelligence. Typography was 
eclipsed by its machinery, yearly becoming more wonderful 
and efficient, while the product deteriorated. Not until 
William Morris entered the typographic field in 1890 was 
the futility and ugliness of nineteenth-century typography 
discovered. The twentieth-century printer, we hope, will 
not be obsessed by machinery, but will be in command of 
it, and henceforth the power of printing will be better 
appreciated and better remunerated, and printers, restored 
their self-esteem, will recover their former influence and 
status. 

The first radical modern invention in typography was 
stereotyping, invented by William Ged, of Edinburgh, in 
1729, but not utilized until 1810. The use of stereotypes 
necessarily changed the procedure in book composition, 
as also changed the method of paying the compositors. 
Next was the cylinder printing-press completed in 1814 
by Friedrich Koenig, of Saxony, who, receiving no encour- 
agement in Germany, secured aid in England, where his 
first press was built. Very important, also, was the dis- 
covery in 1800 that substances other than linen or cotton 
rags were available for making paper, and the invention 
of the papermaking machine by Louis Robert, of France, 
who brought his ideas to England, where they were made 
practicable by Henry Fourdrinier. By these innovations 
occurring almost simultaneously, the product of the print- 
ers was greatly cheapened, while their investments and 
risks were increased. The large economic gains went to 
the public almost entirely; the printers’ energies for nearly 


a century were concentrated in the effort to keep up with 
the constant succession of improvements (one making 
another unprofitable) and in searching for work to meet 
the expanding capacities of their plants, regardless of 


adequate profits. Press-builders, typefounders and paper- 
makers amassed great fortunes, but printers, alternately 
oppressing their workmen or fighting workmen’s unions, 
regarding other employers as enemies, having lost the 
benefits of guild association and respect for each other, 
found their occupation excessively exacting and poorly 
remunerated. The cost of developing the inventions for 
printers which made the nineteenth century notable was 
paid by the printers, who failed to collect the tremendous 
price from their customers, and this was another reason 
why in the nineteenth century printing was a decidedly 
unprofitable pursuit in comparison with the investment 
and effort required. For this reason it offered little induce- 
ment to ambitious men of ability, whether as journeymen 
or employers, and a large percentage of these two groups 
were too limited in mental caliber and education to suc- 
ceed in any business. An appreciation of these facts is 
the basis of the effective movement toward codperation 
and the elimination of price competition, which in the 
United States, Canada, Germany, France and Great Brit- 
ain is educating the printing industry in the ways of 
scientific management and knowledge of the cost and value 
of the product. A century’s experiment has proved that 
machines will not supply the place of brains; that, in 
fact, the improvement of the machinery of the industry 
requires the use of more brains and better education in 
both employer and employee. 

The best insight and history of the beginning of the 
“steam-printing”’ era is found in “ Typographia: an 











Historical Sketch of the Origin and Progress of the Art 
of Printing, with Practical Directions for Conducting 
Every Department in an Office; with a Description of 
Stereotype and Lithography,” by Thomas Curson Han- 
sard, London, 1825, illus., 8vo, pp. xvi (8), 989 (26). This 
is a work of great value, indispensable to a typographic 
library, for no other books supply the information it con- 
tuins. Written when the whole practice of printing was 
changing, it was to typography in 1825 what Moxon’s text- 
book was in 1683, with the added knowledge of one hun- 
dved and fifty years. Like Moxon, Hansard will-never cease 
t. be authoritative. Hasten, brother printer, to acquire 
t:is book and to read him. Thomas Curson Hansard, born 
i: 1776, died in 1833, was the eldest son of Luke Hansard, 
printer to the House of Commons. After a period of part- 
nership with his father, he established a business of his 
cwn in 1805, issuing “ Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates,” 
a publication still continued by his successors. He was 
prominent in civic affairs, a man of public spirit, eminently 
practical in his art, and successful in his business. Besides 
editing “ Hansard,” he edited and published the “Collec- 
tion of State Trials,” and was the author of “ Hansard’s 
Parliamentary History,” thirty-six volumes, 8vo, the his- 
tory of the Parliament from its beginning to 1803. He 
was succeeded by a son of the same name, who in 1841 
wrote the articles on “ Printing” and “ Typefounding ” 
for the Encyclopedia Britannica, which were reprinted sep- 
arately, and also revised for the encyclopedia of 1859. 

In the same year which saw the issue of Hansard’s 
“ Typographia,” John Johnson, a master printer of Lon- 
don, issued “ Typographia; or, the Printer’s Instructor, 
including Account of the Origin of Printing; with Bio- 
graphical Notices of the Printers of England from Caxton 
to the close of the Sixteenth Century; a Series of Ancient 
and Modern Alphabets and Domesday Characters, together 
with an Elucidation of every Subject connected with the 
Art,” London, 1824, 2 vols., pp. xii, 610 (10), iv, 663; 
issued in four sizes, 32mo, 16mo, 8vo and royal 8vo, illus. 
Unfortunately the text is mainly set in solid six-point, 
with some eight-point and five-point, and although excep- 
tionally well printed it is difficult to read. Vol. I is an 
historical compilation, largely from Dibdin’s “ Typograph- 
ical Antiquities,” and Vol. II is original matter relating 
to the practice of printing. While not so interesting or 
instructive as Hansard’s work, these volumes are valuable 
to the student of typography, and contain information not 
found elsewhere. Johnson’s “ Typographia” is one of 
the commonest works on printing and almost constantly 
in stock in the rare-book shops. The supposition is that 
the edition was a large one. The three larger formats 
have a border surrounding each page, as shown in the 
accompanying reproduction, while the 32mo has a nar- 
row rule border. John Johnson was superior to his con- 
temporaries as a printer, and evidently was an enthusiast. 
For some reason he was not popular, and his performances 
were overlooked by Timperley, and his book was unfairly 
condemned by Nichols (also a printer and writer on typog- 
raphy) in his Gentleman’s Magazine. He was the actual 
founder in 1813 of Sir Samuel Egerton Brydge’s Lee Priory 
(private) Press, and appears to have started his Apollo 
Press in London in 1819. In 1822 he printed “ Practical 
Hints on Decorative Printing,” by William Savage, a nota- 
ble and rare work, and a note in Timperley states that he 
was continuing in business in 1839. 

In addition to the books already referred to, if we would 
thoroughly understand the condition of typography imme- 
diately before its transition to “ steam printing,” we should 
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glance at the three editions of John Smith’s “ The Print- 
er’s Grammar,” the full titles of which are given in our 
bibliography. This is an original work, and from the first 
incomplete edition in 1755 down to MacKellar’s “Ameri- 
can Printer ” (1866-1889), Smith’s work was either copied 
or paraphrased in printing text-books in English and sev- 
eral other languages. Smith’s work was reprinted in 1787, 
and completed with “ Directions for Pressmen ” and speci- 
mens of Fry’s types. Nothing seems to be known of John 
Smith, except that he wrote this first text-book of printing 
since Moxon’s in 1683 because he needed the money. “ The 
publication,” he says, “of this essay is the result of a 
resolution to make a stand against the joint disasters that 
long have harassed me”; nevertheless, the book appears 
to have been printed at his own expense. A more valuable 
text-book is Caleb Stower’s “ The Printer’s Grammar or 
Introduction to the Art of Printing . . . with the 
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A good idea of the Presses on the old principle will be 
derived from the annexed subject, (an engraving of which 
was frequently used by Printers on the Continent, at that 
period, as a mark or device,) as well as from that given on 
page 595, in Vol. I. and we Shall now proceed to describe 
he e which are of a more menos invention, 
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Page ai Johnson’s “ Typographia,’’ London, 1824. The actual size 
is 5% by 33 inches. All pages of the three larger formats are alike, 
as above, but the 32mo format has only parallel rules around the pages. 




















Improvements in the Practice of Printing for the Last 
Fifty Years,’ London, 1808, an illustrated, interesting and 
instructive work. It is announced in the preface that 
“ Smith’s ‘ Printer’s Grammar’ is the groundwork of this 
publication.” We may dispose of Smith at a glance, but 
Stower’s work is essential in a typographic library, and 
the large part that was new has since been used in many 
text-books. Caleb Stower was a master printer of London, 
born in 1779, died in 1816. His book shows him to have 
been an ingenious printer, especially in making combina- 
tion ornaments and borders with “ flowers,” and is also 
interesting as being the first printer’s text-book set in 
modern roman and showing only modern romans in the 
type-specimen pages. In 1805 he issued a book on “ Typo- 
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graphic Marks,” the first of the kind, which was reissued 
in 1806 and 1822. In 1814 he issued “ The Printer’s Price 
Book,” also the first-of the kind, with workmen’s wage- 
scales and rules of the trade. 

Another indispensable book is William Savage’s “A 
Dictionary of the Art of Printing,” London, 1841, the first 
encyclopedic book on printing in any language, containing 
much information, historical and technical, which is not 
found elsewhere, and thoroughly and lucidly edited. Where 
else can be found so comprehensive a table of abbreviations, 
Bible orthography, botanical authorities and their abbre- 
viations, technical terms of botany, foreign alphabets, 
chemical formule, Latin names of cities, abbreviations 
in ancient records, and other information which is needed 
by printers of scientific and scholarly books? Savage gives 
us the earliest accounts of electrotyping as applied to 
printing, and of several presses and other machines, as 
well as numerous tables of paper and type quantities and 
of imposition and signatures, which have been copied in 
many text-books, including some now in circulation. Sav- 
age is also the author of one of the rarest (when complete) 
of books on printing, his “ Practical Hints on Decorative 
[that is, Color] Printing,” published in 1822, 4to, with 
thirty woodcuts in colors, one of: them in twenty-nine 
blocks and thirty tints, a book which “will always be 
regarded as a monument of the patience, technical skill 
and artistic taste of its author.” Savage’s method of color- 
printing was put forth before color lithography was devel- 
oped, and before Baxter’s beautiful process was successfully 
introduced. It excelled all other color-printing in Europe 
in 1822, and at that time the work of the Japanese color- 
printers was not known in the Occident. In addition to 
the explanation of color-printing, there is a treatise on 
fine typography which shows the author to have been much 
in advance of contemporary taste, to the improvement of 
which he worked so ardently and thoroughly. In 1832 
Savage issued a work on the “ Preparation of Printing 
Inks.” William Savage commenced business as a master 
printer in a small town in Yorkshire in 1790, removed 
to London in 1797, where he was superintendent of the 
printing-office of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 
His brother and partner, James Savage, also a printer, 
was a librarian of the same institution, and editor of The 
Librarian, a learned periodical. Much to our regret, we 
have not found a portrait of William Savage, whose light 
still shines in the history of the art to which he success- 
fully devoted his abilities. 
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Metal Flowers, various Tables and Calculations, Models of Letter Cases, 
Schemes for Casting-off Copy and Imposing, and many other Require- 
ments for attaining a more perfect knowledge both in theory and prac- 
tice of the Art of Printing (ete.). London, 1755, 8vo, pp. (8), 312. 

The Printers’ Grammar, containing a concise History of the 
Origin of Printing, also an Examination of the Superfices, Gradation 
and Properties of the different sizes of Types cast by Letter Founders 
various Tables of Calculation, Schemes for Casting-off Copy and Impos- 
ing (ete.), to which are added Directions for Pressmen, etc., chiefly col- 
lected from Smith’s edition. London, 1787, 8vo, pp. (4), 369. 

Stower, Caleb. The Printers’ Grammar, or the Introduction to the 
Art of Printing, containing a Concise History of the Art, with the 
Improvements in the Practice of Printing for the last Fifty Years. 
London, 1808, 8vo, pp. xviii, 530. 

The Compositor’s and Pressman’s Guide to the Art of Print- 
ing, containing Hints and Instructions to Learners, with various Schemes 
of Imposition, Calculations, and the new Scale of Prices for Composition 
and Pressmen, together with a List of Master Printers, Letter Founders, 
Printers’ Smiths and Joiners, Ink Makers, Wood Engravers, Type Cut- 
ters, ete. London, 1808, 12mo. All the matter in this small work is 
extracted from the larger work issued in same year. 

The Printers’ Price Book, containing the Master Printers’ 
Charges to the Trade for Printing works of various descriptions, sizes, 
types and pages (ete.). London, 1814, 8vo, pp. iv, 446. 

Stower, Caleb. Typographic Marks used in Correcting Proofs, 
explained and exemplified for the use of authors. London, 1805, 8vo, 
pp. 15 and plate. 

Second edition, 1806. 
Third edition, 1822. 

Wilson (Fred J. F.) and Grey (Douglas). 
Modern Printing Machinery and Letterpress Printing, illus. 
1888, large 8vo, pp. 455. 


A Practical Treatise upon 
London, 


DRAWINGS, ENGRAVINGS AND ELECTROTYPES — 
TO WHOM DO THEY BELONG? 


_ “ Who Owns the Plates?” has been widely discussed pro 
and con by the printer and his customer. This mooted 
question can be ably handled, and to the entire satisfaction 
of all concerned, if printers will govern themselves in accor- 
dance with the trade custom which has been printed for 
several years in the Standard Price-List of the United 
Typothetez and Franklin Clubs of America, and reiterated 
by the Executive Council of the national organization at its 
July meeting. The trade custom is as follows: 

All Drawings, Engravings and Electrotypes, made or 
bought by the printer, and used in the production of a com- 
plete job, remain the exclusive property of the printer and 
do not become the property of the customer unless distinctly 
so specified in the original contract, and charged for spe- 
cifically in the bill. 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


In this department the problems of job composition will be discussed, and illustrated with numerous examples. These discussions and examples 
will be specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on fundamental principles—the basis of all art expression. 
By this method the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined laws. 


Uniformity in Stationery 
Items. 

In the Specimen Department 
of this issue a review is made 
of the stationery of a cer- 
tain printer. The main fault 
pointed out is the total lack of 
what has been termed “ family 
resemblance ” between the dif- 
ferent items. The letter-head 
was printed in different colors, 
on different stock, from a de- 
sign wholly unlike in form and 
set in type entirely different 
from the envelope. Too much 
can not be said against this all too common practice. 

In the case cited, as well as in others of like nature, 
perhaps, the printer used for his own stationery odds and 
ends of stock left over from other work. Of course the 
progressive and business-like printer will not destroy 
scraps and odd lots in any considerable amount, but he 
should, and surely can, find a place for them outside his 
own business stationery which goes to those with whom 
he does, or hopes to do, business. A man, or a firm, is 
judged by the stationery he uses and, in the case of a 
printer, his ability to do good work is decided by the char- 
acter of his own business paper. Inasmuch as business 
stationery carries the 
name, nature of busi- 
ness and address of the 
printer, or his custom- 
ers, it should possess 
that very desirable 
qualification, saleabil- 
ity. The business sta- 
tionery of any firm can 
be made a powerful fac- 
tor in the sale of goods. 
It offers a firm an ex- 
cellent opportunity to 
impress effectively upon 
the minds of recipients 
the qualifications of the 
firm to do well what- 
ever it is in business to 
do. This is especially 
true in the case of the 
printer, for, while a 
letter-head can not be 
a representation of the 
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quality of ironwork done by a 
foundry, it is a sample of the 
printer’s own product. Even 
in the case of the foundry, 
poor stationery gives an in- 
sight into the character and 
capabilities of the men operat- 
ing it, and people draw their 
own conclusions therefrom. 

Business stationery, to pos- 
sess saleability, should first of 
all be pleasing. In other words, 
attractiveness — we mean ar- 
tistic attractiveness — is prob- 
ably the first requisite of good 
advertising in any item of printed matter. Increase the 
attractive appearance of stationery items and their adver- 
tising value goes up a peg, for a thing which invites a 
second look, or more, naturally impresses the recipient more 
effectually and makes the business represented a subject 
for frequent thought. Being thus impressed, it is but 
natural that the recipient will think of such a firm first 
when in need of the commodity or service offered by that 
firm. 

Opinion will differ on what constitutes attractiveness in 
business stationery. Tastes differ, and what one admires 
another will condemn. A design may conform to all the 
principles of design, 
represent perfection 
from an artistic stand- 
point and be almost 
without value in so far 
as influencing opinion 
in favor of the firm 
represented or in the 
making of sales. Good 
printing alone will not 
sell, voods, and although 
it will no doubt create 
a favorable impression 
for the time being in 
the minds of those re- 
ceiving it, it is not 
enough. Correct word- 
ing of itself will not in- 
fluence sales, and the 
power of a design to 
attract attention, to 
force attention, will not 
alone do the work. All 
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these qualifications must be combined if a good impression 
is to be made that will be permanent. Business stationery 
should be so designed that it invites, yea, forces, a second 
look if it is to be remembered and possess real advertising 
value. 

The best way to bring about remembrance is to make 
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the impression as often as possible, and this can be accom- 
plished best by harmonizing all office forms. Give to them 
“family resemblance” so that the repetition will be all 
the more forceful, and the impression made all the more 
lasting. 

To do this, one style of type must be used in the com- 
position of all items and the same general plan of arrange- 
ment followed in the different 
forms. In other words, the letter- 
head, bill-head, statement, etc., 
should be so nearly alike that the 
relationship will be readily ap- 
parent. The recipient of suc- 
cessive items associates them 
without a second thought, and 
the repetition makes a more de- 
cided impression on his mind 
than if the forms are of different 
styles. Incidentally, stationery PRINTERS 
so designed very effectually 
serves the purpose of a trade- 
mark. 

Next to “family resem- 
blance” in all items, which 
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begets repetition, pleasing appearance of design consid- 
ered, of course, comes vividness. By being striking and 
distinctive each impression is made more forceful. The 
commonplace is not distinctive, no matter how pleasing it 
may be, and for that reason it can hardly be striking. No 
matter what the character of the design, if seen in the 
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stationery of too many concerns, much of its force is lost. 
The stationery, if it is to fulfil its mission in advertising, 
should have a style of its own so that it will be readily 
distinguished and in order that there will be no chance 
for it to be confused with other stationery. A letter-head, 
for example, that is uncommon in shape, size or texture 
has stronger attention value than one of the commonplace 
variety. But, as_ previously 
stated, this must be combined 
with the other qualifications, 
for attention value alone is not 
enough. After the attention is 
secured, pleasure must be expe- 
rienced so that it will be held 
and a forceful impression made. 

In striving for the unusual 
the compositor should never sac- 
rifice good taste. Stationery 
should not extend beyond the 
boundaries of art standards, to 
any great extent at least, just 
to be distinctive, for if it does 
beauty is lost, and _ beauty- 
attractiveness is most important 
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of all and probably the strongest force in the making of a 
lasting impression. The printer, or the compositor who 
does his work, who can combine these requirements in his 
stationery has gone a long way toward making it a force 
in the production of sales. 

To illustrate the points made in the foreging para- 
graphs, we are showing 
herewith a number of 
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generally used, at least in this country. Few here use 
post-cards for any kind of correspondence, but it seems 
that, with a neatly printed head, acknowledgments and 
other short correspondence might be handled in this way. 
The examples should be studied, and in studying them it 
will be easily seen why receipt of one will cause the mind 
of the recipient to re- 
vert back to the receipt 





the office forms used | 
by The Morland Press, | 
Limited, London, En- 
gland, the receipt of 
which suggested this 
article. While we do 
not consider these the 
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of a previous form, by 
which act the name of 
the firm and the na- 
ture of the business are 
the more indelibly im- 
pressed on the mind. 

Do not print the 
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handsomest_ stationery 
forms we have ever 
seen, we have yet to | 
see a set wherein “ fam- | 
ily resemblance ” of all 
items was more pro- 
nounced. From a purely 
typographical stand- 
point, fault can be | 
found with the extra- | 
wide letter-spacing nec- | 
essary to square up | | 
some of the lines to the | 
measure of the groups | | 
| 
| 


1915 | 








of which they are part. 
The work is character- 
ized by the absolute 
elimination of all points 
of punctuation, even 
following abbreviations, 
which is a radical de- 
parture from the style 
followed by the great 
majority of American 
printers. Points are 
really troublesome in 
display, and The Morland Press people probably argue 
that as none are necessary to make the meaning clear, 
none need be used. It will be remembered that when cer- 
tain progressive printers started the practice of eliminating 
points of punctuation at the ends of display lines a loud 
protest went forth, especially from those who could not 
see why strict rules of punctuation should be violated for 
the sake of appearance. They apparently could not see 
that the arrangement in 

lines and in varying sizes 

of type was sufficient to TH Momtany rans i 
give the different parts na i 
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at different items of sta- 
tionery on different 
stock and in different 
colors. Go even farther 
than following these in- 
structions and so design 
them that there will be 
a resemblance so that 
| one will immediately be 
| associated with the 
other. 


| 

New School of 

| Printing. 

The Committee on 
Apprentices of the Bos- 
ton Typothetz has an- 
nounced the completion 
of arrangements where- 
by the School of Print- 
ing, maintained for the 
past sixteen years by 
the printers of Boston 
at the North End Un- 
ion, has been trans- 
ferred to Wentworth 
Institute, Huntington avenue and Ruggles street. The 
scope of the school will be enlarged, the instruction to 
include hand and machine composition, platen and cylinder 
presswork, photomechanical engraving processes, color 
processwork, lithography and bookbinding. 

Three day courses are offered: First, a one-year course 
in printing for beginners and those with little experience; 
second, an advanced course for young men possessing 
a high-school education, or 
its equivalent, or who have 
had practical experience in 
some line of work; third, 
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the distinction necessary 
to ready understanding on 
the part of the reader. It 
may be that the style will 
be more generally adopted, 
but we do not feel like be- 
ing pioneers in the process 
of such a radical change. 

The forms shown should 
also prove suggestive to 
readers for adaptation to 
their own needs, as sev- 
eral are of a character not 





CORRESPONDENCE CARD. 


a two-year course for those 
who wish to train them- 
selves for advanced work. 
Evening courses will be 
offered for those who de- 
sire to improve themselves 
in the lines of work in 
which they are regularly 
employed, or to learn some 
of the related branches. 
Information may be ob- 
tained by writing the prin- 
cipal, Arthur L. Williston. 














Title-page of handsome brochure pro- 
duced by The Stoneman Press Company, 
Columbus, Ohio. Originally printed in a 
light buff and gray. 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


This department is devoted entirely to the interests of apprentices, and the subjects taken up are selected for their immediate practical value. 
Correspondence is invited. Specimens of apprentices’ work will be criticized by personal letter. Address all communications to Apprentice 





Printers’ Technical Club, 624-632 Sherman Street, Chicago. 


Make It Plain. 

For the sake of novelty, printers sometimes do strange 
things. In fact, they are prone to attempt to do stunts 
with type for which type was never intended. Type is 
used for but one purpose, and that is to convey informa- 
tion — the thoughts of one to the mind of another. To do 
this effectually it should be arranged in the clearest man- 
ner possible. We hear what one man says and every word 
is plain, every thought indelibly impressed on our minds. 
He speaks plainly and does not garble his words. We hear 
another who so enunciates that we hear his words only 
with difficulty and, because of the effort expended in doing 
so, his thoughts are not effectually impressed upon our 
minds — and we soon forget what he has said. 


do. There is no denying the fact that such an arrangement 
is unusual from the ordinary run of every-day display- 
work, but not so unusual when one stops to consider that 
it is an old and overworked practice. 

To illustrate the fact that such arrangements are not 
quickly and easily read, a design of that character is here- 
with reproduced (Fig. 1). The words which deserve 
greatest prominence were selected for the stunt, and as a 
consequence are “buried,” as it were, and the sentence, 
“T believe in Bartlett Bonds,” the most significant, and of 
greatest advertising value, is arranged in such form as 
not to be easily read. 

Because of the fact that we are so accustomed to see- 
ing the initial as part of the first word of the first line 
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Fic. 1. 
In his efforts toward novelty the compositor here placed the most significant words of the copy alongside 
an initial, a very complex arrangement, and effort is necessary to grasp the thought presented. 


Apprentice compositors should remember this fact and 
so arrange their words and lines that they will be plain and 
easily read. 

One stunt which we have seen repeatedly is that of 
setting several words of display alongside an initial, mak- 
ing the letter a part of every line. The compositor, in 
looking over the copy, finds that several of the words begin 
with the same letter and rejoices, perhaps, in the oppor- 
tunity it affords him to do something out of the ordinary. 
He selects the large initial and jumbles the words into lines 
in such manner that the initial serves several lines and 
words instead of to begin one, as initials are only fitted to 





only, a certain confusion results in addition to that fur- 
nished by the clumsy arrangement. 

Lines of type should be arranged as they are read, on 
horizontal lines, if the highest degree of readability is 
obtained, and if the words are to possess the greatest pos- 
sible effectiveness and advertising value. The more lines 
a sentence covers the more difficult it is for the reader to 
grasp it. 

To prove the points made, and to show that novelty as 
gained in Fig. 1 is of no value, and that it handicaps the 
reader, we are showing, in Fig. 2, a simple arrangement 
of the same copy in which the words are arranged in two 
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horizontal lines and without handicaps of any sort in their 
arrangement. Where, in Fig. 1, the sentence, “I believe 
in Bartlett Bonds,” is clumsily arranged in a form which 
makes it an effort to read it, in Fig. 2 the sentence, simply 
arranged in regular form, presents no such obstacles to 
the reader, and the words, readily grasped, stand a greater 
chance of being indelibly impressed upon his mind and in 
his memory. 

The apprentice who early learns that the simplest and 
most readable arrangement is best has gone a long way 
toward mastering his trade. When extra time is spent on 
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most attractive and effective works of its kind we have 
ever had the pleasure to examine, has been handled with 
much care and intelligence. 

Profusely illustrated with tinted half-tones of the tract, 
showing forested home-sites in all their natural beauty, 
illustrations reproduced from water-color paintings and 
embellished with other illustrations with leaf motifs, the 
book is certain, especially in these torrid August days, 
to influence residents of the stuffy city with a desire for 
a home in Beechwold, which seems to fairly breathe cool, 
fresh air, health and happiness. 








Speaking of Real Estate 





May I show YOU 


in three minutes 


WHY? 


I BELIEVE IN 
BARTLETT BONDS 























Fie. 2. 
By a simple arrangement of the words, which were so difficult to read in Fig. 1, on horizontal lines the 
reader is impressed with the belief expressed in Bartlett Bonds, for they stand out forcefully. 


a job it should be spent in making it better. Strange as 
it may seem, however, the poorest jobs generally require 
more time than would be necessary to set them better, 
because of the fact that jobs are made poor much oftener 
by the use of too much material than of too little. 

Arrangements such as Fig. 1 are complex, hard to read, 
and do not impress the reader. Therefore, discard such 
styles and follow the lines of least resistance by setting 
the words and lines in the simplest and easiest way. 





A Notable Brochure. 

Atmosphere in art is that quality in the picture which 
makes one “ feel,” as it were, the effect which the object 
represented would produce. It is a quality all too infre- 
quently considered in the production of printing. To print 
a book on the life and work of William Morris in any other 
style of typography than that which he originated would 
be a serious mistake. To print a brochure advertising 
home-sites in a cool, forested and beautiful addition or 
subdivision, without illustrating it with pictures and deco- 
rations of trees, shaded pathways and, perhaps, running 
streams, would cause it to lose an untold amount in effec- 
tiveness and power to interest potential buyers of tracts. 

The Stoneman Press Company, Columbus, Ohio, is com- 
posed of intelligent, up-to-date printers who are fully aware 
of the importance of a representation of atmosphere in 
the work they do. It is from this firm that we have 
received “ Beechwold, the Beautiful,” a handsome brochure 
exploiting the beautiful forested subdivision of Beechwold, 
near Columbus. Every item in the production of this bro- 
chure, which we can say without reservation is one of the 


The cover, printed from the same design as the title- 
page, reproduced on another page of this section, but in 
green, yellow, orange, black and gold on dark-green stock, 
is powerful in attention value. The leaves were printed in 
the three first-named colors, the extending branches and 
stems and the outline of the words, “the Beautiful ” in 
black, the inside of these letters in gold as well as the out- 
lines of the letters “ Beechwold,” the inside of the letters 
of which were printed in green and embossed. We feel 
that more of the leaves should have been printed in green, 
for with so much of the warm colors as used the effect is 
not as refreshing and summery as it should be, in our opin- 
ion, and the work does not “hold” together as it might. 
The title-page, reproduced on page 788, was originally 
printed in a light tint of yellow-brown and gray, but 
through necessity we have been compelled to use a stronger 
yellow-brown and black instead of gray. We also show, on 
page 796, the package-label used on the envelope in which 
copies of the brochure were mailed, the envelope being of 
the same grade and color of stock as the end-leaves, a light 
weight of the stock used for the cover. The label was orig- 
inally printed in green tint and gray instead of the combi- 
nation in which it is here shown. In addition, an initial is 
shown on the same page which illustrates that appropriate- 
ness was carried even to that extent. 

In this brochure The Stoneman Press Company has 
produced a work of which it can feel very proud. The 
copy, as well as the half-tones, made by the Bucher Engrav- 
ing Company, represents the same high grade of skill as the 
printing. If the subdivision is as fresh, airy and cool, and 
beautiful, as the book pictures it to be, no place could be 
more desirable for the location of a home. 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER. 








Under this head will be briefly reviewed brochures, booklets and specimens of printing sent in for criticism. Literature submitted for this purpose 
should be marked “‘For Criticism’”’ and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. Postage on packages containing specimens must not 





GRANT’S PRINTERY, Chicago, Illinois.— Your 
specimens are of an exceptionally good grade 
in every particular. 

THE EDGEWATER PREss, Chicago, Illinois.— 
While your work is rather too decorative, it is 
interesting, and effective as well in spite of 
that fault. The blotters are especially good. 

A NEAT, hand-lettered card announces the 
change in firm-name of T. Pfizenmayer’s Sons 
to The Sterling Press. This well-known and 
capable printing establishment is located at 152 
North Fifth street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Louis F. AssBILL, Yukon, Oklahoma.— Your 
letter-head is quite pleasing in arrangement, 
but the date-line set in italic capitals*is a blem- 
ish upon it. If roman upper and lower case 
had been used, variety would have been secured 
without a loss of harmony. 

S. SAMALIN, New York city.— The folder or 
booklet covers are nicely arranged, although 
the border is too heavy for the type on the one 
entitled ‘‘A Guaranteed Life Income,” but not 
to the extent of causing the design to appear 
unsatisfactory. 

LLoyp BRUNDAGE, Mansfield, Texas.— The 
Mirror letter-head is nicely designed but poorly 
printed. There should be less space between 
the name of the paper and the line below, and 
the tint used to print the linotype is a little 
too strong, especially in view of the fact that 
the type is printed over it in blue. 

JAY GLENN HOLMAN, Findlay, Ohio.— We 
continue to admire your work, the Easter cards 
being especially pleasing in design, typography, 
and in the selection of colors. 
We see no merit in the style 
of arrangement used for the 
title-page of the Peranian 
banquet, menu and program. 
Puzzles have their place, but 
should not be used in the 
arrangement of designs for 
printing. Your excellent 
package-label is reproduced. 

WESTERN LITHOGRAPH CoM- 
PANY, Los Angeles, California. 
—The Constructive Banker 
is satisfactorily handled in 
every way. The cover-design 
would be more pleasing, in 
our opinion, if the upper 
group were slightly lowered, 
and the lower group rear- 
ranged in the form of a nar- 
rower group, and raised, so 
that there would be more 
marginal space around it at 
the bottom and sides. 

Henry D. WILKINSON, Wat- 
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be included in packages of specimens, unless letter postage is placed on the entire package. 
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NINETEEN 
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Cover of house-organ by The Cadmus Press, 
Los Angeles, California. Original was in yel- 
low, blue and black. 


at the left on the Pajaro Valley Mercantile 
Company envelope is more than likely due to 
the faulty make-ready, although for perfectly 
satisfactory work, envelopes should be printed 
with a sheet of rubber next to the top sheet 
of the tympan. This is necessary, for envelopes 
are nct always folded accurately. 


The A. B. DOERTY PRINTERY 


The ‘A.B.’ means ‘Always Busy” 
Better Printing and Rubber Stamps 
FINDLAY, OHIO 








Specimens should be mailed flat; not rolled. 





From the California State Prison, San Quen- 
tin, California, we have received a copy of the 
Bulletin, a monthly publication published in 
the interest of the inmates. It is well printed 
throughout. The cover-designs would be im- 
proved if a single rule had been used instead of 
the parallel rules below the upper group, and 
if the panel below had been raised so that the 
larger space would be below instead of above it. 

ANDREW THOMPSON, Toronto, Ontarlo.— The 
specimens you have sent us are very good in- 
deed, the order for the change of appointment 
of Salvation Army captains being especially 
pleasing in typography, the border harmonizing 
perfectly with the type used. Presswork on 
the job is not what it should be; a very hard 
and firm impression should be used for print- 
ing such stock. 

F. L. RicHarps, Mitchell, South Dakota.— 
The blotters are simply and effectively dis- 
played in a style of arrangement which leaves 
little, if any, opportunity for improvement. 
If the red used on the one entitled ‘‘ On-Time 
Delivery ” inclined more toward orange, or if 
a bright blue or green had been used instead 
of red, an improved appearance would have 
resulted. 

THE MERCHANTS PRINTING COMPANY, Boise, 
Idaho.— Your letter-head is nicely designed and 
well set, but the large line, ‘‘ Job Printers,”’ is 
too prominent and is not harmonious in shape 
with the condensed text-letter used for the main 
display line. When smaller sizes of the Cop- 
perplate Gothic are used with text type, the 
lack of harmony is not so 
readily apparent. 

P. H. Prinest, New York 
city— The booklet, ‘ The 
High Cost of Printing and 
the Reason Why,” is, in a 
general way, quite satisfac- 
tory, but subject to improve- 
ment in several ways. The 
green is too strong on the 
cover, and especially for the 
border. The lower group 
thereon is too large, and it 
would have been better to 
have set the entire design in 
one series of type. 

RALPH HAIGHT, San Fran- 
cisco, California.— Your let- 
ter-head, printed in blue and 
orange, is interesting indeed, 
but, in printing, sufficient ink 
was not carried to cover the 
stock well. If the monogram 
had been slightly smaller, the 
lines of the address, too, and 


sonville, California.—The rea- Neat package-label by Jay Glenn Holman, Findlay, Ohio. Original in deep green and _ if the three squares below had 


son for the greater amount 
of white space next the flap 





light yellow-green on white stock. The border, being “‘ bled,” added appreciably 
to the attractiveness of the original, lifting it above the commonplace. 


been omitted, an improvement 
would have resulted. 
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E. B. WALLACE, Stigler, Oklahoma.— The 
type-faces do not harmonize on the letter-head 
for The Eureka Publishing Company, and there 
is too much matter in the design, making it 
impossible to obtain a pleasing and effective 
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cut used, you could hardly have made an ap- 
preciable reduction in depth. 

Lawrence County Recorder, Louisa, Kentucky. 
— The card for your job department is neatly 
arranged and well printed. On account of the 





ARTHUR ADAMS, Los Angeles, California.— 
The envelope-box label represents commendable 
effort, especially when one considers your short 
experience. The use of the two cuts placed 
diffieulties in your way in the matter of spac- 





loops ctedvertising Companys DR 


Developers of Successful Selling Methods 
1400 Tribune Building -Telephone Central 1473 


CHICAGO 





Unusual treatment of a bill-head in which the “To” and “ Dr.” 


arrangement. The blotter would have been 
better if a larger size of the type had been 
used for the initial instead of the heavy block- 
letter. The blotter is such a pronounced ob- 
long shape and the initial so condensed a 
letter that the lack of harmony is plainly 
apparent. 

RUGABER BROTHERS, Chicago, Illinois.—Golden 
Eagle Chat is an attractive little publication, 
ably edited and well printed. For the benefit 
of other readers, we will state that the pages of 
this publication are 3% by 6 inches and that 
most of the matter is set in six-point in col- 
umns of nine picas, two columns to the page. 
The paper is of a convenient size to be carried 
in the pocket without folding. 

CLARK, THE PRINTER, Worcester, Massachu- 
setts.— The distribution of marginal spaces in 
your blotter, “‘ Real Service,” is not as pleasing 
and uniform as it should be, and the design is 
rather overdone in the use of rules 
and borders. We do not believe 
you gained anything in the use of 
the third color, green, and you 
could have saved yourself the trou- 
ble and expense attendant to its 
use without any loss of effective- 
ness in the work. 

THE Quick PRINT, Devils Lake, 
North Dakota.— There are too 
many rules and borders in your 
letter-head, the decoration subor- 
dinating the type, whereas it 
should be used only to make the 
type more prominent and effective. 
Gray-tone types and borders should 
not be used on rough bonds, for it 
is all but impossible to secure a 
clean, sharp print with the combi- 
nation. Plain arrangements of 
type are preferable to panels in 
letter-head designs. 

Gorpon D. Purpy, Truro, Nova 
Scotia.—Your specimens are nicely 
arranged and indicate to us that 
you realize fully the advantages of 
simplicity in typographical arrangement. On 
the Cavanaugh card you used a pieced-rule 
border, and the rules do not join well. Where 
the rules at your disposal can not be made to 
join closely, we would suggest that the work 
be given treatment which would obviate the 
use of rules. The letter-head for the Boy 
Scouts is rather too deep, but, with the large 


exceptional prominence. 


very large size of the initial, it should have 
been mortised at the top so as to admit of 
placing the remainder of the first word closer 
thereto. There should be an additional lead 
between the two lines at the bottom. The sta- 
tionery is quite pleasing, but you should use 
the same grade and color of stock on both the 
letter-head and envelope. Both should be set 
in the same style and printed in the same colors 
of ink, so as to bring about an appearance of 
“‘family resemblance,” so to speak. 

SAFEPACK PAPER MILLS, Brockton, Massachu- 
setts.— There is nothing remarkable about the 
letter-head for the Hazen-Brown Company. As 
a matter of fact, in it the elimination of punc- 
tuation-marks is carried a little too far, and 
the manner in which the groups of branch 
houses and managers are arranged, leaving 
irregular and unsymmetrical gaps of white 
space near the centers, is quite displeasing. 


Illustration printed from blocks cut from linoleum by color-printing class, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New York city. 


Some arrangement which would overcome these, 
even in the use of leaders or hyphens to carry 
the reader’s eye from the location of the branch 
at the left to the name of the manager at the 
right ends of the lines, would make them easier 
to follow and would occupy some of this bar- 
ren, unsymmetrical white space, which causes 
the groups to appear disjointed. 


are given 


ing, as witness the lack of uniformity in mar- 
ginal spaces around the two lines, “ Clover 
Brand” and “ Envelopes.’”” We would suggest 
that you avoid the use of outline and solid let- 
ters in the same job unless the outline letters 
are enough larger that the tone of the design 
remains uniform. 

J. C. JEFFREY, Fresno, California.— Aside 
from the fault you mention, others more or less 
noticeable are apparent, although, in a general 
way, the little house-organ in folder form is 
quite pleasing. The three lines of Cheltenham 
Bold on the title-page are too closely spaced, 
and the periods used to lengthen the second line 
of italic do not adequately fulfil their purpose, 
but constitute distracting elements. When a 
line of type is enclosed in a panel, care should 
be taken that the marginal spaces at top and 
bottom are equal to those at either end of the 
line. Variations are particularly noticeable 
when the marginal spaces are 
small. 

J. FRED PRIcE, Huntsville, Texas. 
— The Item letter-head is too 
“‘loud,”’ because too large a portion 
of the design is printed in the 
warm color. Yellows and _ reds 
should be sparingly used. If the 
parts printed in yellow had been 
printed in a weak brown tint and 
all the type and rules in dark 
brown or black — in two colors in- 
stead of three—a great improve- 
ment would have resulted. The 
eover for the Outlook Club is 
pleasing in design and typography, 
but the small type should not be 
printed in gold, even though the 
club’s colors are “‘ white and gold,” 
as in this instance. The adver- 
tisements are quite well arranged, 
but, if the advertisers had fur- 
nished smaller amounts of copy, 
you could have given them stronger 
display, with better satisfaction all 
around. 

W. H. HAZEL, Chicago, Illinois— The maga- 
zine advertisements are exceptionally well han- 
died. We do not admire Litho Roman on the 
Bartlett card. It is not a pleasing style of 
letter to read, and not well adapted to adver- 
tising composition for that reason. Its best use 
is in the composition of business stationery 
when an engraved effect is desirable. Letters in 














which hairline elements appear are not so 
satisfactory as those in which the variation 
between the light and heavy elements is not 
so pronounced. There is little to be said in 
favor of arranging lines beginning with the 
same letter alongside a large initial of that 
letter as you have done on this card. A cer- 
tain amount of effort is 
required to grasp. the 
idea, and the novelty af- 
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width of the sheet, except for the marginal 
space, of course, or about forty-five picas 
wide. In printing, where American printers 
ordinarily use black and, if a second color is 
used, red or orange, your work runs to pur- 
ples and browns on yellow and lavender stock. 
Nothing in principle can be said against this 
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paper. For a sharp, clear print on that grade 
of stock a firm and hard impression is re- 
quired, and gray-tone type-faces have a ten- 
dency to fill up under such conditions. In 
your design they are filled in spots while 
searcely printing in others. The union label 
should not be used as part of a job in the man- 

ner that one would use 

an ornament. On the 

title-page of the Butler 





forded is not worth much 





for that reason. Make 
your designs, first of all, 
readable, then novel if 
you can. 

ALEXANDER S. COHEN, 
New York city.— The 
Shepard advertisement is 
very satisfaetory, except 
that the squaring of the 
central group as to con- 
tour left large gaps of 
white space inside the 
group, which break up 
the uniformity and tone 
of the group to a point 
which is_ displeasing. 
There are too many capi- 








Duplicate Order 





Drug Company menu an 
improvement would have 
been made if the small 
type, for which the bor- 
der was broken at the 
left, had been centered 
horizontally in the panel. 
With the upper part of 
the panel so fully occu- 
pied, there appears a need 
for something at the bot- 
tom to balance the design. 
You will note that the 
gray-tone type _ which 
printed so unsatisfactor- 
ily on the letter-head for 
the German American 
Publishing Company, here 








tals in the title-page for 
The F. S. Blanchard Com- 
pany, and the lower group 
is too large in proportion 
to the size of the upper 
group. For that reason 
the design is overbalanced 
at the bottom. Lower groups should be small in 
proportion to the groups nearer the top. 
ALPENA PRINTING StupI0, Alpena, Michigan. 
— The programs are of unusual style and of 
excellent quality. We are reproducing here- 
with the stickers you attach to the last pack- 
age of all orders of printing. While, as you 
state, this is by no means a new idea, it has 
been some time since it was given publicity 
and we feel that there are many readers who 
could make use of it to their 
advantage. 


Alpena Printing Studio. 


Postal card which is enclosed in a small package of every order of printing sent out by 
This particular package is labeled ‘“‘ Use this package last.” 
eard carries the job number and simplifies ordering for the customer. 


practice, but it is not the most dignified and 
effective handling. 

R. C. MECKLIN, Kingsville, Texas.— The let- 
ter-head for the Kingsville Publishing Company 
could be improved in several ways. First of 
all, we do not admire the main display line 
as set in italic capitals, especially, when in 
the same design, rectangular panels are promi- 
nent. Then, the light green, while satisfactory 
for the printing of rules and ornaments, is too 


prints sharp and clear. 
Other specimens are of a 
very good grade. 
THEODORE H. FREESE, 
Rochester, New York.— 
The rule arrangement on 
the letter-head for John 
R. Bourne was a handicap in the arrange- 
ment of the type to secure the best effect. In 
the first place, the matter in the two outside 
panels does not square up in conformity to 
the shape of the panels, and marginal spaces 
are not pleasing. A triangular type-group in 
a square panel is not satisfactory, especially 
when the space between the ends of the long 
line of the type-group and the panel is small, 
and there is consequently a great variation in 
marginal spaces. If the mar- 
ginal space is greater, so 
that the variation is not so 


The 








W. E. McGANN, Sch 
tady, New York.— The sev- 
eral items of _ stationery 
designed by you for the 
Gazette Press are very sat- 
isfactory as to arrangement 
and composition, but the 
green is too deep and strong 
in tone to balance with the 
second color, light brown. 
When two colors are used, 
care should be taken that 
one does not stand out with 


LAST 


Open This Package 


pronounced, and the white 
space more uniformly dis- 
tributed, the effect is not so 
bad. The letter-head is a 
case of the frame being so 
prominent that the recip- 








greater prominence than the 
other, in so far as tone is 
concerned. Had the green 
been made_ considerably 
lighter, by the addition of 
yellow and white, and the 
brown deeper, by the addi- 
tion of black, an improve- 
ment would have been made. 











IT CONTAINS 


To avoid delays, please sign the 
enclosed card and mail et once 


ient’s attention is so taken 
up by it that the picture, the 
type-matter, is either over- 
looked entirely or not thor- 
oughly impressed because of 
the distraction caused the 
reader by the rules. Simple 
arrangements, with a mini- 
mum of rulework, not only 
consume less time in compo- 
sition and in the pressroom, 
but are more pleasing and 
effective at the same time. 








ELLSWworTH GEIST, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania.— T he 








There is too much space be- 
tween the second line and 
the rules and monogram be- 
low on the bill-head. Press- 
work is not the best. 

CARL JOHANSSON, Mariefred, Sweden.— The 
letter-heads which you have sent us are quite 
interesting and very effective. In their design 
the influence of the German style is apparent, 
which style differs from the American mainly 
in the use of larger sizes of type than is cus- 
tomary here. In many of them the main 
display line, the name of the firm, is set in 
type large enough to make a line the full 


Printing Studio. 


Label attached to one small package of every order of printing done by Alpena 
The card above is enclosed in this package. 


weak in tone for use in printing small lines 
of type. The heading occupies too much space 
on the sheet and, to overcome this fault, there 
should be less space both above and below the 
main display line. 

H. G. DwINELL, Hamilton, Ohio.— Compo- 
sition on all the specimens is of a very good 
grade, but we would suggest that you avoid 
the use of gray-tone types on linen-finish 


specimens are up to your 
usual standard, which is 
very high. We do not ad- 
mire italic capitals used to 
begin words set in roman 
lower-case, and especially if the subject of the 
work is such that an antique treatment is 
uncalled for, as is the case on the card for 
the Westmoreland Country Club. While the 
work of some of the early printers has never 
been surpassed, it was not all good. At first 
italic lower-case only was made, and the print- 
ers at that time, of necessity, had to use 
roman capitals in combination. Printers some- 
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Title-page of hand-lettered folder by F. H. Aldrich, Toledo. The inside dotted line indicates the end 
of a foldover on which the monogram was printed. 


times follow that style on work to-day for 
subjects of an antique nature, such as a book 
of the poems by an author who lived during 
the period when printing was Cone that way. 
To reverse the order and use italic capitals 
with roman lower-case has no historical sig- 
nificance, and the lack of harmony in direction 
of the lines of the two is really an irritation. 
To be old does not necessarily mean to be 
good. The Mahaffey recital program is decid- 
edly attractive in its old-time effect and, with 
its liberal margins, is a good adaptation of the 
Bruce Rogers style, which is 
also an adaptation of the 
style of early printers. hd 
F. A. Fessyer, Burns, Ore- 
gon.— The letter-head for 
the Tribune is nicely ar- 
ranged in a style quite accep- 
table for a newspaper — 
that is, so arranged as to 
represent the heading of a 
paper. The rules above and 
below the date-line, however, 
should be of the same style. 
The selection of the type- 
face for the heading of the 
Burns Cash Store is not the 
best that could be made, but, 
so far as appropriateness is 
concerned, nothing can be 
said against the letter chosen. 
It is a plain roman style of 
letter, wholly acceptable for 


almost any use. The letter is Century, a 
slightly condensed style, and for that reason 
the design is too deep in proportion to its 
width to harmonize with the space on the 
sheet. Ordinarily, and especially in narrow 
groups, condensed type should not be used in 
the composition of letter-headings. The press- 
work is poor—in fact, the design is all but 
embossed on the back, and we believe a soft 
packing was used on the press. For printing 
on bond stocks the impression should be firm, 
so the type will cover without “‘ punching.” 


Saving Simplified 


STUTES PRINTING CONCERN, Spokane, Wash- 
ington.— The specimens are of the same high 
standard of quality which has characterized 
your work for years. We are reproducing your 
two street-car cards printed from reverse plates 
made from type-forms. These must have been 
very effective in the full size. 

R. L. SEIPLE, Sidney, Iowa.— You did very 
well to arrange so much copy as was furnished 
you for the Herald letter-head as well as you 
did. There is too much matter in the heading, 
however, and we suspect that the copy was 
made-to-order, so to speak, so as to fit the 
scheme of the prearranged design. In panel 
arrangements difficulty is nearly always expe- 
rienced in making the lines of type conform to 
the shape of the enclosing panel, and, in many 
cases, certain lines must be so widely letter- 
spaced that the uniformity of tone and spacing 
is broken up. On a firm’s letter-head it is best 
to recite simply the name of the firm or paper, 
the line of business or the kind of a paper, the 
location, and, on newspaper headings, of course, 
the editor’s name must appear. The telephone 
number may be necessary. Such other infor- 
mation as is carried thereon should be small 
and inconspicuous. The date-line should be 
raised about eighteen points. 

WE are showing in this department the 
reproduction of a handsome announcement 
folder, hand-lettered, by F. H. Aldrich, Toledo, 
Ohio, announcing the association with him of 
George Jensen, commercial designer. Origi- 
nally printed in black and orange on Alexandria 
deckle-edge stock, it produced a decidedly pleas- 
ing effect, of which our reproduction on smooth 
stock does scant justice. Our reproduction 
does show the cleverness of the lettering and 
the arrangement, and for that reason should 
prove interesting and helpful to our readers as 
models for type-designs. 

R. E. St. Cuiatr, Anna, Illinois.— Your work 
is of a very good quality, but the border on the 
package-label is too strong. For the benefit 
of our readers, we will state that this label 
was printed in red and blue, and that the bor- 
der of twelve-point rule was printed in the red 
and then overprinted by the blue, thus making 
it of a purplish-blue cast. The color effect is 
very unsatisfactory, and we would suggest that 
our readers avoid that method of printing. 
The border being pieced from short lengths of 
rule, the gaps between being plainly visible, 
produces a further unsatisfactory effect. Had 
the parallel-rule underscores beneath the main 
display lines on the title-page of the bank 
statement been omitted, and the lines more 
closely grouped, an improved effect would be 
apparent. 

F. B. GREENWOOD, Milwaukee, Wisconsin.— 
It appears that you are not careful when 

cleaning the disk of your 
press before putting on light 
bx colors, and, consequently, all 
of them present a flat, dead 
effect, besides giving the ap- 
pearance of being dirty. We 
see little merit in your sticker, 


It’s easy to provide for your 
taxes, insurance or investments 
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The Old National Bank 
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The Bank Behind the Thrift Movement 


Street-car sign printed from reverse zine etching made from type-form. By Stutes 
Printing Concern, Spokane, Washington. 


and, in fact, in all other 
specimens where you have 
used the large outline letter 
“G@” as a border to surround 
the other words. A certain 
amount of effort is required 
to decipher the meaning, and 
advertising which makes 
reading a task or a puzzle is 
of no value. Your rollers 
appear to have been too hard 
and the ink too thin when 
you printed the letter-head 
and statement forms, and 
the blotter is cut up into too 














many parts by the introduction of the intricate 
border arrangement, making it very confusing. 

“ON account of the scarcity of paper stock 
we are forced to take the paper off the walls 
to finish the run of this issue of 20,000 copies.” 
These words, printed on a card, accompanied 
the July issue of the Western Union Life 
Monthly, and the entire issue, cover and text 
pages alike, was printed on wall-paper. Of 
course it was impossible for the pressman to 
do first-class work because of the ribs and 
holes in the stock, and we doubt if there is 
much merit in the plan. There is, however, 
a certain advantage in novelty, but novelty 
which makes good work and clear print im- 
possible is of little value. Sometimes floral 
designs in wall-paper can be used to good 
advantage for the covers of booklets. It is a 
stunt which has been worked considerably 
since the price of paper began to soar, and 
in this department we made mention of a 
dodger handled along this line, but in it the 
point of the argument was clearer. It ran 
somewhat after this fashion: ‘‘ We have had 
to tear the paper off the walls to make room 
for the big crowds which are coming to see 
‘Somebody ’ in ‘ Something’ to-night.” 

Aza B. BISSINNAR, Columbia, South Carolina. 
— Excellent is the only word which character- 
izes your work, and we note in it a marked 
improvement since it first came to our atten- 
tion. This last consignment of specimens con- 
tains some exceptionally clever work, by which 
we refer particularly to the Christmas cards 
and the several menus. We note that you use 
double rules with type-faces of the monotone 
variety, by which we mean letters in which 
there is no variation between the light and 
heavy elements. Double rules, which are made 
up of a contrasting light and heavy rule, are 
harmonious with letters such as Bodoni, Scotch 
Roman, and others in which there is a decided 
variation in thickness of light and heavy ele- 
ments. The cover-design for the Macfeat- 
Bowen Business College would be improved if 
the heavy double rule were eliminated. While 
the line of type above is of sufficient promi- 
nence, due to contrast afforded by its being 
printed in red-orange, there is too great a con- 
trast in tone, which should be avoided in the 
interest of appearance. With lighter rules and 
a smaller ornament used, the design would be 
much improved. 

C. J. ANDERSON, Omaha, Nebraska.— The 
large brochure for the Omaha Grain Exchange 
is an admirable piece of work in every respect. 
There are one or two faults, however, correc- 
tion of which would result in improvement. 
We do not admire the handling of the block 
initials, and are quite certain if you could see 
another copy of the work in which the blocks 
aligned at the top with the 
top of the first line alongside, 
in the conventional manner, 
you would note a vast im- 
provement. When block ini- 
tials extend above _ the 
type-matter alongside, the 
contour of the group is bro- 
ken up and the form is made 
irregular. We also consider 
the titular words on the 
cover, “Omaha Grain Ex- 
change,” are too small in 
proportion to the size of the 
design and page. Had these 
words been arranged on a 
single line in order to con- 
form more nearly to the space 
occupied, a further improve- 
ment would have resulted. 
Perfection has not been 
reached as yet in the printing 
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(9 his is to announce that 


Seorge’ ONSCM. 


Ommercia 


hr morly 


Designer 


with the Poninsular ano 


later the Medbury- Ward fugrav. 


ing Company, has severed 


his— 


connection with the latter com- 
pany and has associated him- 
self with Frank H Aldrich, Com: 
mercial Designer at 310 Fitty 


Associates Buildcii 


ing, corner of 


Madison Avenue and St.Clair 


Street, Toledo 


One of the inside pages of the folder, the title of which is shown opposite. 


On antique laid deckle- 


edge stock, the work was especially pleasing. 


business, hence these suggestions. Judged by 
standards of other work of the same charac- 
ter, it stands out as being exceptional. The 
features we admire most are the end-leaves, 
advertisement composition, presswork and the 
colors used in printing, which are quite ap- 
propriate. 

C. A. LYLE, Washington, D. C.— The work 
you are doing is of a very good grade, but 
subject to certain improvements. When you 
use angular block-letters in combination with 
graceful text forms, the former should be very 
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Another street-car sign by Stutes, of Spokane, in the strong and forceful style char- 


acteristic of all that firm’s work. 





D. C. Corbin 
John D. Porter 
Thos. F. Wren 
John Twohy 


W. D. Vincent 


small in proportion to the size of the latter. 
The difference in size is not sufficient on your 
letter-head for The English Chautauqua, Chap- 
ter A. When full-tone and tint of blue are 
used for printing a two-color form, no lines 
of type should be printed in the tint except, 
perhaps, the very largest in the design. On 
the title-page of the Anniversary Program for 
the School of Theology, the tint carries fairly 
well for the line so printed at the top, but in 
the smaller line at the bottom there is appar- 
ent a decided effect of weakness. All type in 
this design should have been 
printed in the full tone, for 
the largest line is not enough 
larger than the others to de- 
mand a weakening in the 
interests of tone. Avoid ex- 
ceptionally short lines at the 
bottom of any work, espe- 
cially when in large type and 
surrounded closely by a bor- 
der, as in the case of the 
invitation for the First An- 
nual Exhibit of the School 
of Manual Arts, printed in 
blue and blue tint on gray 
cover-stock. You exhibit a 
tendency to crowd bottom 
groups in designs too close 
to the borders below, too 
great a variation in marginal 
spaces at sides and bottom 
being apparent. 
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THE GARDNER PRINTING CoMPANY, Cleveland, 
Ohio.— The large catalogue of office chairs, pro- 
duced by you for the Marble & Shattuck Chair 
Company, represents expert workmanship in 
every particular of its execution. We admire 
especially the clever presswork; and the per- 
fect uniformity of “color” in all signatures is 


THE 


be avoided, for the tendency of such is dis- 
tracting, constantly exerting an influence on 
the eye of the reader which makes it impossib!e 
for him to read the matter within with the 
fullest comprehension. 

From Melbourne, Australia, we have received 
the menu and program of the Twenty-fifth 
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embossed. In addition to the program and 
menu pages, grouped pictures of the members 
are shown which were well printed from half- 
tones. Enclosed, also, was a complimentary 
booklet from the society’s president, J. V. Price, 
on one page of which are shown a half-tene 
illustration of the president, some line decora- 
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Package-label attached to envelope carrying handsome real estate brochure, ‘‘ Beechwold, the Beautiful,” by The Stoneman 


Press Company, Columbus, Ohio. 


something one does not always see, even in the 
best of work. If the entire book had been 
printed on one sheet and at one impression it 
could not have been made more uniform. In- 
terest is given the pages by printing, in the 
center of each, a half-tone illustrating some 
operation in the manufacture of the chairs or 
showing some office building, the furniture of 
which was made by the company. Half-tones 
of chairs, with descriptive matter, surround 
these illustrations on all pages. A blue tint 
was used for printing backgrounds for the 
illustrative cuts and in the decorative running- 
heads, which added much to the pleasing ap- 
pearance of the pages. On the cover, the 
words “ office chairs ’’ were printed in brown 
and embossed on black, double-thick stock, and 
below these two lines the firm’s trade-mark, 
printed in colors on white stock, was tipped. 
The firm using this catalogue, as well as you, 
the producers, may rest assured that no com- 
petitor is going to make a better showing. 
Justus M. STEARNS, Dalton, Massachusetts. 
— Nearly all your specimens are arranged in 
a simple and attractive manner and are very 
pleasing. We note, however, that in a good 
many instances you have set up designs with 
gray-tone type-faces to be printed on antique 
and linen finish stocks. These letters can not 
be printed satisfactorily on anything but the 
smoothest grades of stock, as they fill up badly 
when enough impression is used to make them 
print sharply on the rougher grades of paper. 
We note on the title-page of the program for 
Unity Lodge, A. F. & A. M., that you have 
used twelve-point black corner-pieces and rec- 
tangular rule units, two picas by one pica, in 
the center of each of the four sides of the 
border, which is otherwise of parallel one-point 


rules. Such “ spotty ”’ effects in borders should 


Annual Dinner of the Melbourne Printers 
Overseers’ Association, which was issued in 
booklet form. The cover is of a light buff color, 
almost white, and it was blind-stamped, prob- 
ably by an electrotype made from the cross- 
section of a piece of lumber, in such a way that 
the grain of the wood is well represented. The 
cover-design is made up of the words “ Our 
Silver Jubilee ’’ and the monogram of the so- 
ciety, both of which are printed in silver and 


gat? 


An illustrative initial from one of the text- 
pages of ‘‘ Beechwold, the Beautiful,’’ by The 
Stoneman Press Company, Columbus, Ohio. 


(Reviewed on page 790.) 


tion and the conventional text, ‘‘ With the Com- 
pliments of the President.’ On the other 
printed page an illustration of a woman holding 
in one hand a large sword and in the other a 
book with the inscription, “‘ Guard Your Craft.” 
Below the illustration the following text ap- 
peared: ‘‘ Let us foster all that tends to up- 
hold the dignity of this noble craft. Let us 
encourage individuality, but suppress the bi- 
zarre: good printing should aspire to simplic- 
ity and taste dictate to us our proper mediums.” 
We quote the sentiment expressed because of 
its excellence and application to printing. 

JOSEPH RAPPAPORT, New York city.— When 
type-faces are used which are similar to the 
styles of letters used by engravers, the designs 
should be handled after the fashion of engraved 
work if the best and most harmonious effect is 
to result. Rules work well with roman letters 
and text letters, but to use an imitation en- 
graved face in combination with rulework is 
a mistake. It is also rather difficult to print 
gray-tone types on rough bond stocks, for, if 
impression is made heavy enough to print all 
lines sharply, part of the letters will fill up 
where the stock happens to be a trifle thick. 
If the impression is made light, so as to avoid 
this filling up, certain lines do not print where 
the stock is thin, and the effect is the same 
as produced by printing from broken or worn 
letters. The blotter is very well handled so far 
as display is concerned, but the several type- 
faces used do not harmonize. Furthermore, 
we are quite certain the lines of the calendar 
should run in the same direction as the lines 
of display, that is, horizontal with the wide 
dimension of the page. To make it necessary 
to turn a blotter, card, or any printed thing, in 
order to read parts of it, is to encourage the 
recipient to cast it aside. 
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What the advertiser says; the words he uses to say it; the form in which he presents what he has to say; the illustrations he uses; and the style 


Printers’ Advertising Campaigns. 


What a printer does for himself is an earnest of what 


he ean do for his customers. There is a growing agitation 
among printers to increase their custom by urging upon 
advertisers the advantages of direct-by-mail advertising. 
The codperative work of type- 
founders, papermakers, pressbuild- 
ers, etc., places before printers the 
opportunities open to them as sales- 
men of direct-by-mail advertising 
in a most alluring light. Direct- 
by-mail advertising, is, however, 
more closely related to the adver- 
tising business pure and simple 
than it is to printing. This is open 
to argument, of course. Our opin- 
ion is that advertising experts have 
paid more attention to printing 
than printers have paid to advertis- 
ing, and that printers have, there- 
fore, a long way to go before they 
can produce campaigns for them- 
selves that will convince customers 
that their knowledge and skill are 
comprehensive enough to meet all 
requirements in producing litera- 
ture and printing that will move 
goods. 

In many cases printing estab- ig , Be 
lishments have developed into ad- [i } 
vertising concerns as a result of 
cultivating advertising, while in 
other instances advertising agen- 
cies have put in their own printing-plants. It is logical 
to expect a business man to prefer to have his advertising 
campaign managed from the place where his printing is 
done. It saves time and money to deal with one firm 
instead of two. If the printer hesitates to enter the adver- 
tising field the advertiser will show no corresponding reti- 
cence. A printer in a large way of business recently 
remarked that he did not consider it was for him to con- 
cern himself with advertising problems. If any of his 
customers wanted advice of that kind he always referred 
them to the advertising agencies. In contrast to this, other 
printers advise their customers that they have their own 
advertising experts, whose services are at the disposal 
of their customers. In the case of businesses too small to 
employ a whole-time advertising man, a business arrange- 
ment is often made with an advertising agency which does 
no printing of its own. That is one way in which many 
printers cultivate the direct-advertising field. In other 
cases they diligently solicit the favors of as many adver- 








in which the printer expresses the ideas, are the subject-matters for this department. 
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House-organ of the Robert Smith Company. 





tising concerns as they can. Thus by codperation the 
two sides of the business save each other from being 
squeezed out. 

In the course of our inquiries into the methods by which 
printers obtain their share of this trade, we have been told 
again and again that they have 
done it by giving their customers a 
taste of the direct method on their 
own behalf. ‘“ How can we,” said 
one printer, “expect to convince 
our clients that we are sincere in 
our advocacy of direct-by-mail ad- 
vertising unless we solicit their cus- 
tom by this method? ” He admitted, 
however, that he used some subsid- 
iary devices. His salesmen carried 
samples of successful circular let- 
ters, and sought opportunities for 
discussing advertising problems, 
with a view to suggesting special 
applications of the direct method to 
particular businesses. 

“ But that,” he added, “ is really 
a part and parcel of the direct-by- 
mail method as used by printers. 
Indeed, most advertisers follow up 
their mail matter by visits from 
their salesmen. The only special 
4 §©6point is that I take care to have 
¥ ore my solicitors as well informed as 
‘§ ~=possible, so they really can help a 
man to grapple with his problems, 
and I pay them for their knowl- 
edge. I know that if they help a man to solve his problems 
he will not grudge paying me at rates which will enable 
me to give proper financial recognition to my assistants. 
But do not imagine I expect all my canvassers to be adver- 
tising experts. That would be impossible. I do expect 
them to know enough to convince a man that it is worth 
his while to have his business analyzed from a direct- 
advertising point of view, and I expect them to secure an 
interview for my advertising man himself. I also mention 
the fact of his availability, without cost to my customers, 
in my circular letters. I give credit to my sales force for 
securing these interviews, and before the interview takes 
place I have my advertising man primed with all the facts 
available to us about the particular business concerned, 
and here again I encourage my solicitors to gather useful 
information while they gather orders. I never rest until 
I am convinced that all my customers are using direct- 
by-mail methods so far as they are profitably applicable 
to their respective businesses. At the same time, please 
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To assist manufacturers and sales executives 
in the consideration of their individual sales 
problems for the ultimate lowering of ther 
Selling Costs. 


~Ordmanty, slew the salesman can conemnaentiy and ner 








understand I am not a fanatic on 
the subject. To hear some people 
talk, you would think the direct- 
by-mail method was going to drive 
every other kind of advertising : 
out of the field. I am certain it L ower Selling (sts 
will never do anything of the kind, 
and I never try to get a man to 
drop every other line. He would 
find out his mistake and would 
blame me for it ultimately, even 
if I succeeded in getting a little 
extra work to do for a _ short 
time.” 
The reliance which most print- 
ers place upon direct-by-mail 
methods of securing direct-by- 
mail printing leads one to inquire 
for special pointers in regard to 
this branch of advertising adver- 
tising, and of course the first 
essential in all mailing work is 
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lower selling costs. That is the decision of every 
conference these days. 
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Dusplay advertising taday offers ittle opportunity 
for increasing its functional powers 

ne-Road is producing approx 
tmately all that seasoned sales managers can get out 
of him—as he is now used. 

What about Direct Advertsing, the most direct 
method of purtmg and keeping your product and 
selling pots m the minds of the logical buyers? 

Its effectiveness has been demonstrated although 





to cast it into more efficent lines. They are proving 
the posubilines of Dunct Advertising. 


the application of this force that today looms so 
large in the furure of merchandising 


to get up a good list. We asked 
several printers who used this 
method how they compiled their 
lists, and there was a singular 
lack of uniformity in their re- 
plies. One man chiefly circular- 
ized the customers he already had 
before he gave attention to the 
direct-by-mail trade. Another 
made liberal use of the classified 
trades directory, circularizing 
firms in similar lines of business 
to those he already catered for. 
A third made use of an address- 
ing agency. He did a considera- 
ble amount of social printing, 
wedding-cards, invitations, visit- 





The illustrations shown on this page 
are reproductions of pages from an at- 
tractive brochure, a part of the campaign 
now being carried on by the Robert Smith 
Company, of Lansing, Michigan. 
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ing-cards, artistic menus, and so forth. From an address- 
ing agency he could purchase, at so much per thousand, 
the addresses of ladies who, within a stipulated period, had 
held parties or other social functions in connection with 


Cover of folder. 


which printing was given out. The same printer also used 
a press-clipping agency to possess himself of information 
as to forthcoming events. All this, of course, helped him 
to get up a list which was of immediate use to his own 
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with wonderful nes and concealed prt falls 


other printed matter that we send out 
to our customers and prospective buyers, 
should have more attention—that they 


could be made to produce more busmess for us.” 
Several new chents have made that remark’to us 
recently—in about those words. In each case, the 


wsible for sales had realized he was losing Direct Advert 


business which hes mailed advertising shuld have 
aided in securing. 





are coming to this same realization today. If you are 
‘ne of theve, i time you considered Disedt Adver 
using now from this viewport; 

When a manufacturer or merchandiser spends 
money for Display Advertising, he knows that the 
returns from his “space”—the paper and ink used in 
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printer himself could get all he required from the direc- 
tory. There are many other sources of names of pros- 
pects, such as the advertisement columns of the daily 
newspapers and trade and general periodicals, and names 
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Third page of folder. 


are often obtained by more devious means known to sales- 
men. There is no cut-and-dried method, but one can not 
but notice that the most successful mail advertisers seem 
to devote the greater part of their attention to their lists. 





Any sales problem that may arise with you 
has probably been met before in the experience of one 
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tions are based mit on guess work, but on detaled 
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Second and third pages. 


These three cuts are reproductions of a well-arranged folder, original 11 by 
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bnonledge of how deta aden Ton beeen 
fully handled for other businesses. 
Their familuunty wath Display Advertising, and the 
probiems of sale departments, enables them to plan 
luce the kind of Direct Advertising for you 
that will work handm-glove with your salesmen and 
with your Duply campar 
Furthermore, we ah advantage of 
ing every piece of ditect-by-mail matter in our 
‘own plant, precisely as it was conceived. Oue printing 
and banding equipments have been specally selected 
and adapted to meet our requirements. Our factors 
staff itself 13 composed of experts an the mechanical 
treatment of Direct Advertising matter. 
Fram the time the first outline of any piece of 
¢ Advertising is submitted to you, until the 
Grished pois ready for the sssil, every apd te 
qual 
feed by teaming and abshey to do on particu zs part 
particularly well. When you put postage on th 
Direct Advertising produced by this organizanon 
you know its going two produce results 
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in size, a part of the campaign of Robert Smith Company, Lansing, Michigan. 


business, but it would be of little assistance from the point 
of view of cultivating an advertising trade. In other cases 
we found printers of direct-by-mail advertising sometimes 
advised their customers to avail themselves of the lists 
obtainable from addressing-agencies, but as a rule the 


When we put our problem to Mr. Kier, of the Kier 
Letter Company, of Chicago, he was inclined to lay empha- 
sis on the message the printer sends out with his circulars. 
He has built up a very successful business, which now 
includes a printing-plant. He does nothing but direct-by- 
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will show his confidence in direct-by- 





ALESMEN Want to Make Bigger Sales Just 
as Much as You Do—and They Will with 
the Right Co-operation— 


mail advertising for his own business.” 

These remarks are typical of a num- 
ber of others made to us from time to 
time by printers whom we have ques- 
tioned on this subject. Of course they 
lay emphasis on different aspects of the 
matter, and each has little devices of 
his own. Not a few have dwelt upon 





the desirability of using a different 
style of note-heading with each circular 
letter to show their customers that they 
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suffer from no poverty of ideas. “ And 





®“HE DEALER Wants to Sell Your Product — 
if There’s Money in It for Him. You Must 
Both Convince Him and Help Him Sell— 


Y°HE MAIL-MAN Goes to Every Possible User 
of Your Product, Every Day—Make Him a 
Salesman for You— 


ROBERT SMitH COMPANY 


let every style be a first-rate one,” 
added one of them. With the same end in 
view, many, probably most, printers fre- 
quently change the note-headings they 
use for their ordinary correspondence. 
The very essence of the idea of circu- 
larizing is that the circulars should be 
the very best the office can turn out. 
A few years ago that was not so, and 
many advertisers used inferior paper 
and cheaper printing for their circular 
“~— letters. We doubt whether many printers 





Four pages from a six-page mailing-card, sent out by Robert Smith Company, Lansing, Michigan. 


mail advertising work for his clients, and he assured 
us he got his connection by giving his clients the very 
medicine he wanted them to give to others. He started as 
an advertising expert, and the printing end of the business 
naturally developed out of it. 

“The first necessity is a good list,” he said. ‘“ They 
must be people who can be served in the radius of trade 
you control, and who use, or can be induced to use, the class 
of work you do. Then tell them in a series of printed let- 
ters what direct-by-mail methods can do, and get up your 
letters in a style such as you propose to use for your cus- 
tomers. Let your work speak for itself. Don’t talk about 
yourself. Don’t give out pictures of your wonderful print- 
shop, or biographical matter about yourself or your heads 
of departments. Talk about how much business your pros- 
pects are overlooking by not sending a series of letters 
to their prospects. If a printer is doing much catalogue 
work he should show a series of cover-pages, fiy-leaves, 
first pages, and so on. If he is selling letter-heads, envel- 
opes, etc., he should send some specimens to show what 
he can do. He should not merely advertise his direct 
advertising, but his other lines as well. In that way he 
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think they cay afford to do that, how- 
ever, and most of them make it a point 
to bring their customers to their own way of thinking. 

Here is a little story which has the merit of being true, 
and it is the kind of thing which many printers put in their 
circulars to convince their prospects of the advantages 
of good printing: The advertising manager of a large 
concern was superintending the mailing of a large batch 
of circular mail. It suddenly occurred to him that he 
could improve the reply post-cards which were enclosed. 
He had been using the same stereotyped form for years. 
He stopped the mailing, having let half of it go with the 
stock post-card, and had a new one printed to accompany 
the second half of the batch. He used a better quality 
of card and printing, made it striking by using two colors 
of ink, and put an illustration of the catalogue which 
was to be sent gratis to those who returned the card. The 
result was he received just three hundred per cent more 
replies from the second half of his batch. Everything 
was the same except the post-card. A hair will often turn 
the balance in favor of a reply which may lead to a prof- 
itable business connection. 

A device often met with is the separate mailing of the 
covering letter. The idea is to get the letter through to 








Another part of the Robert Smith Company’s campaign. 
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the executive’s desk, and to put something in it which will 
help the catalogue or specimens to get there also. Some 
circularizers state in the letter that the latter are marked 
in blue pencil so as to guide the recipient to the particular 
items which are most likely to interest him. Every variety 
of device is employed to give the letfer the appearance 
of being an individual communication, and much inge- 
nuity has been expended by many printers to arrive at 
an imitation typewriting which is indistinguishable from 
the real thing. In England it is not uncommon for the 
printer or duplicator to be instructed to make some typo- 
graphical error deliberately to simulate the wrong key 
which every typist seems fated to strike in the course of 
an average letter, but we have not met with that particular 
dodge in this country. Of course, what gives the game 
away most frequently is that the name and address of 
the recipient have to be typed in, and it is very difficult 
to avoid a slight difference in the shade of ink. Many 
printers give up all attempt at really deceiving the pros- 
pect, because even when this particular obstacle is over- 
come by careful collaboration between the printer and the 
typist, there are few men who can not tell at a glance 
that the letter is a duplicate. Some aim at getting the 
address put in the same shade of ink for neatness’ sake 
only, and the way in which the signature appears shows 
that no real attempt has been made to pass it off as a 
genuine typewritten communication. Of course, where the 
printer does not do the mailing for his client, it is up to 
the latter to get the shade of ink right if he thinks it suffi- 
ciently important. In sending out his own circulars, how- 
ever, a printer generally makes some attempt to make the 
address appear the same as the body of the letter. 

Before leaving this part of the subject we feel bound 
to refer again to Mr. Kier. He issues his letters in an imi- 
tation typewriting so cleverly disguised that without a 
very minute examination the average recipient would really 
be deceived. His own signature at the foot is imitated so 
nicely that we have no doubt many a prospect fails to detect 
that it is really printed, while the address is in ink of 
exactly the same shade as the rest of the communication. 
At the foot is a note which deliberately gives the game 
away, for it tells plainly that the letter is “ Kier-Processed” 
and filled in on the typewriter. It must have made many 
a skeptic gasp, but when he has recovered he sees the 
advisability, in a considerable proportion of cases, of hav- 
ing a series gotten out for himself, without, of course, the 
telltale foot-note. The problem of making a circular let- 
ter like an individual communication has surely never been 
tackled more successfully. 

The practice of using two-cent stamps to aid the simu- 
lation of individual mail is very general, but Mr. Kier 
believes he can afford to dispense with it. The two-cent 
stamp, however, is used by many who make no serious 
attempt to simulate genuine typewriting, because it is a 
rule in so many offices that one-cent mail never reaches 
the executive. Apart altogether from this consideration, 
every printer with whom we have talked has spoken of the 
advisability of impressing the prospect with the idea that 
a great deal of trouble is taken to secure his custom — 
that he is regarded as an important catch. We have seen 
not a few folders and specimens sent by mail, with the 
recipient’s name neatly but prominently printed upon them, 
sometimes in embossed characters. Others, again, supply 
him with a large folder, and suggest to him that he use 
it to file away the specimens and other matter he will 
receive from time to time. Some of these folders have 
upon them the name of the prospect, others that of the 
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printer. In addition to specimens and circular letters, 
some very forceful little pamphlets are mailed, containing 
terse expositions by well-known writers of the application 
of direct-by-mail principles to particular businesses. An 
excellent series of this kind has been issued by the Meyer- 
Rotier Company, of Milwaukee. There is room for the 
exercise of great ingenuity in solving the problem of what 
to mail, but this is the sphere of the advertisement writer, 
and the printer generally leaves it to him. 

There is a host of interesting little problems arising 
out of the question of when to mail circulars. There is a 
great diversity arising clearly from the varying conditions 
of the businesses for which our informants catered. Most 
mailers avoid the beginning and the end of the week, and 
aim so that their prospects receive their mail in the middle. 
On Mondays, it is argued, the average business man is 
too busy; on Saturdays he is either not there at all or, in 
his haste to get away, is inclined to look at nothing which 
does not absolutely compe! his attention. Apart from this 
general consideration, advertisers of direct-by-mail adver- 
tising study pretty thoroughly the conditions in the trades 
for which they cater, and mail their matter accordingly. 
The first letter of a series is generally timed to come just 
before the recipient plans his own campaign for the sea- 
son. One printer told us he always made a point of 
dwelling in this first circular upon the results achieved 
in some business analogous to that of his client, by direct- 
by-mail methods. These he would contrast with the results 
of other methods, notably newspaper advertising, because 
many of his prospects relied so much upon that method. 
He would show them that they spent so many good dollars 
in order to get replies from a few newspaper readers, and 
when they had gotten these replies they had to correspond 
with them, to solicit them in many instances, and to nurse 
them before any orders materialized. They were, in fact, 
just prospects, and a classified business directory would 
give them prospects for nothing. Having thus tried to 
shake their confidence in their present methods, he would 
follow up his victory at an interval of a week or more with 
some more propaganda, the details of which would be 
largely influenced by the replies he received from the first 
circular, and the reports of his salesmen who in the mean- 
time would be following up the mailed matter. 

On one occasion we interrupted an enthusiastic expo- 
nent of direct-by-mail methods for printers by asking him 
if he had not ever achieved any orders for direct-by-mail 
advertising matter or other printing by any other method. 
He thought earnestly for a few seconds, then said: 

“Yes, I have made use of private talks among business 
men at clubs and elsewhere, and I never miss an opportu- 
nity of putting in a word about it at discussions, confer- 
ences, and what not. This method, which I really adopted 
because it came natural to me and not because I thought 
it out deliberately, has brought me a number of inquiries 
which have sometimes led to business. In fact, I expect 
every one connected with my concern to imitate me so far 
as he can in this respect, and I find it pays to carry one’s 
business about with him, so to speak.” 

We believe there is wordly wisdom in this keen old man’s 
method, although many of us are only too glad to leave busi- 
ness behind us sometimes. 

Incidentally, we introduce some illustrations of the pre- 
liminary circulars, folders, etc., in an extensive campaign 
which has been launched by the Robert Smith Company, of 
Lansing, Michigan. We are promised other samples from 
the company, completing the campaign, and a report of 
the results attained. 
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‘*THE MECHANISM OF THE LINOTYPE,” SIXTH 
EDITION. 


The sixth revised edition of “The Mechanism of the 
Linotype,” by John S. Thompson, is just off the press. This 
text-book is almost as widely known as the linotype itself, 
being a complete handbook of the mechanism and operation 
of the machine. This edition contains matter relative to 
the most recent machines constructed by the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company. It carries a comprehensive index and 
is supplied with a full list of mechanical questions with 
page references. As a reference book for the machinist- 
operator it has no equal. Note the following details: 

There is a chapter explaining each mechanical group 
of parts. There is a chapter in which over sixty machine 
adjustments are explained. There is a chapter of nearly 
two hundred mechanical questions, all with page reference 
and each question answered. There are over eighty line- 
engravings showing parts of the machine, in most cases 
having lettered or numbered guides. Over fifteen half-tone 
plates are shown. There is a chapter on the measurement 
of slugs and linotype matter, and a table showing the num- 
ber of lines of the various-sized bodies contained in a 
thousand ems, from ten to thirty-six ems in width. There 
are seventeen pages of matter giving detailed description 
as to how to remove various groups and individual parts of 
the machine. This chapter is especially valuable to those 
who have had no machine instruction. Many new plates 
are shown and additional matter is given, making the book 
valuable both for the operator and the machinist. The 
book is bound in flexible leather, has 282 pages, and is of 
a convenient size for the pocket. It is published by The 
Inland Printer Company and will be sent by mail to any 
address. Price, $2; postage, 10 cents extra. 





LOGARITHMIC SCALE OF PROPORTIONS. 


A handy little device has been brought out by the Globe 
Engraving & Electrotype Company, of Chicago, due to the 
ingenuity of George Benedict. It is a form of logarithmic 
ready reckoner, consisting of two concentric circular cards 
of unequal size, the larger having a diameter of 5% inches. 
It is designed for finding the dimensions of an engraving 
which has to be enlarged or reduced. The scales are in 
inches. The principle is the same as the slide-rule. Sup- 
pose a copy is 16 by 10 inches, and it has to be reduced to 
12 inches long, the cards are turned until 12 on the inner 
card is opposite 16 on the outer. Then in line with 10 
on the outer card is found 7% on the inner. This gives 
the dimensions of the reduction as 12 by 7% inches. Apart 
from the usefulness and novelty of the device itself, it is 
interesting as an example of neat and effective novelty 
advertising. It can not fail to attract attention and to 
be of use to the very class of people to whom engravers look 
for their custom. It is likely to be kept handy because 
often wanted, and above all it will be brought out just when 
the prospective customer is contemplating having a plate 
made. Of course it has the name and address of the Globe 
Engraving & Electrotype Company upon it, and on its 
under surface is a list of that company’s specialties. In 
fact, from an advertising point of view, it could not well 
be beaten. 


THEY ARE NEVER SATISFIED. 
“ What is the cause of social unrest? ” 
“The desire,” replied Mr. Dustin Stax, “of the work- 
ingman for leisure and of the leisurely man for something 
to keep him busy.” — Washington Star. 


TRUE TO TYPE. 


John Adams Thayer, the widely known and popular 
magazine man, began his advertising and publicity career 
by acquiring proficiency as a “ type-sticker,” and, like most 
printers who have progressed beyond the case, he still loves 
the smell of printing-ink and finds it hard to keep from 
stealing back occasionally and getting his hands into the 
cases and ink. 

One of Mr. Thayer’s practices is to send printed post- 
cards to his wife when he has occasion to be away from 








John Adams Thayer ‘“‘at the Case”’ in the Shop of the 
Mahin Advertising Company. 


home. In every city there is pretty sure to be a printing- 
office where he can obtain permission to set up a message 
of from fifty to seventy-five words or over, to be started on 
its way to New York. 

Mr. Thayer avoids the typesetting machine, because he 
regards it as being too impersonal for his particular pur- 
pose. “If I had to set my little story on the machine,” he 
explains, “I might as well use the typewriter and let it go 
at that.” 

Mr. Thayer, in speaking of his love for the printing art, 
quotes Kipling: 

Try as he may, no man breaks wholly loose 
From his first love, no matter who she be. 


Oh, was there ever sailor free to choose, 
That didn’t settle somewhere near the sea? 


Men must keep touch with things they used to use 
To earn their living, even when they are free, 
And so come back upon the least excuse — 
Same as the sailor settled by the sea. 


The accompanying picture, showing Mr. Thayer at the 
case, was taken in the print-shop of the Mahin Advertising 
Company, in Chicago. The distinguished printer is just 
finishing the work of setting up a lively report of his expe- 
riences while attending the National Republican and Pro- 
gressive conventions. 
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The Number of Ems in a Page. 


A printer writes: ‘ Will you please inform me the 
number of ems of eight-point in a page 3% by 6 inches, 
or 21 square inches? If there are 81 ems in 1 square inch 
of eight-point it will make 21 by 81, or 1,701 ems. There 
are 31% ems in a line, but if we figure 32 ems and multi- 
ply by 54 (the number of lines in the page) it will make 
1,728 ems. Ramaley’s Employing Printers’ Price-List says 
to measure the number of ems in a square inch by the num- 
ber of square inches in the page. Of course there is not 
much difference on a few pages, but when you come to 
figure the composition on thousands of pages during a year 
it makes quite a difference. Please let me know which is 
right, 1,701 or 1,728. Also give me the amount in ems of 
ten-point in a page 4 by 7% inches.” 

Answer.— The reason for the variation in figures is 
doubtless due to the use of exact decimals in one case and 
the use of the approximate figure in the other instance. 
If we use .11072 inch as an eight-point equivalent, it makes 
31.61 ems for a line 3% inches long. Usually it would be 
called 32 ems, as it is over 31% ems. By using a line-gage 
and taking the next figure when it goes over the half em, 
the result will be 1,728 ems for the page 3% by 6 inches. 
In the case of the ten-point pages, the measurement by 
the scale will show that the pages 4 by 7% inches will be 
figured as 29 ems for width and 53 ems for length of page, 
or a total of 1,537 ems. 


Pump-Lever Roll Falls Out. 

An operator writes: ‘“ The pump-lever roll on my 
machine fell out on the floor the other day. It took me 
about a half hour to replace it. This is the second time 
this trouble occurred within a month. Please tell me how 
to avoid it and, if possible, an easy way to get the roll back 
again.” 

Answer.— If your machine is a Model 1, having the 
heavy spring above the pump lever, the first thing to do 
will be to procure a piece of one-fourth-inch iron rod and 
a piece of wood, which will be used as a lever to raise the 
pump lever to a sufficient height to permit the insertion of 
the iron rod above the washer on the spring rod. When 
this is done, lift out the spring and rod. Raise the pump 
lever and insert several slugs beneath the catch-block on 
the pump lever. This will hold the pump lever elevated 
sufficiently to permit the replacing of the roll. On models 
having the pump-lever spring in the column it will be nec- 
essary to raise the lever high enough to permit the pump 
stop to hold it in position. Before putting the roll back, 
clean the roll bearing and oil all of the parts that require 
it, the pin and the oil hole. With a hammer partly close 
the opening in pin plate. Remove the pin screw and insert 


BY E. M. KEATING. 


The experiences of composing-machine operators, machinists and users are solicited. with the object of the widest possible dissemination of 
knowledge concerning the best methods of getting results. 








the roll and roll pin. Put in the pin screw and secure it 
tightly in place. Having the bearings oiled and the out- 
side of the screw slot partly closed, it is doubtful if the 
roll will drop out again. The trouble is probably due to 
neglecting to oil the pin bearing, and when the parts 
become dry the roll rotates the pin and finally causes it 
to fall out. 
Teeth on Matrix Damaged. 


An Ohio operator sends a matrix and writes as follows: 
“Tam having some trouble with lines when they transfer 
from the first elevator to the second. The combinations of 
the lower-case n and m, and the em dash, become broken 
in the transfer and distribute in the wrong channel. For 
instance: The n runs in the i channel and the em dash 
in the short-and channel. I have tried to regulate this 
with the set-screw in the bottom of the first elevator, and 
have the lines so they transfer as easily as I can make 
them, but they continue to break the combinations, espe- 
cially on these three characters. Thought perhaps you 
could give me some insight into this matter. The machine 
is a low base Model 5, in use about six years. I am enclos- 
ing em dash so you can see what the trouble is.” 

Answer.— The condition of the matrix teeth does not 
suggest that the first elevator was out of adjustment. It 
is probable you will find that the rails on the distribution- 
box bar are damaged on the front side near the left end. 
The bruised condition of the rails will cause the cutting of 
the teeth of matrices that are supported on the front side 
only. If the bar shows the bruises, remove the box and 
take off the raised burs on the bar with a fine three-cornered 
file. Use the file carefully so as not to do further damage 
to the bar. A new distributor-box bar should be applied 
if the damage is extensive. Examine the magazine-entrance 
guides adjacent to the affected channels and see that they 
are straight. All of the damaged matrices should be 
removed and replaced with new ones. 


Spacebands Give Trouble. 

An operator, who gives no address, writes in part as 
follows: “I have had considerable trouble lately with 
the spacebands failing to drop. They are kept polished, 
and none of them are bent. The pawls operate as they 
should, but frequently I find the bands clogging in the 
box. The first one released fails to clear the upper end of 
the throatpiece, and sometimes I find one ear of a band 
back of a pawl while the other ear is forward as it should 
be. Kindly suggest a remedy.” 

Answer.— When you find that the lower end of a space- 
band wedge catches on the upper end of the spaceband- 
chute plate, you should first ascertain if the under side 
of the ears of the sleeve is square. It often happens that 
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this part of the sleeve becomes rounded off a trifle, and 
when the point of the pawl engages the ears of the sleeve 
it may allow it to slip back on one or both sides and in this 
way the spaceband may catch. It may also be found that 
the length of the band from the under side of the sleeve 
ears to the lower edge of the wedge has increased a trifle, 
owing to the wear on that part of the sleeve. Where the 
length of the spaceband has increased materially it will 
not lift over the chute plate readily, so it should be sent for 
repairs. When the spacebands are at rest in the box, exam- 
ine their relative length and remove those that are too long 
or too short, as the case may be. The distance from the 
under side of the ears of the sleeve to the lower end of the 
wedge should not be over 4% inches. 


Small Holes in Slugs Cause No Trouble. 


A Missouri operator writes: ‘“ Under separate cover 
I am sending you samples of slugs cast on our Model 5 
machine. Will you please tell me what causes the holes in 
the right side of the slug? Also, there is a very small 
hair-line on the right-hand of the bottom of the slug, which 
seems to fold under the slug and makes it higher at one 
end than at the other. There is also a small hair-line on 
the left-hand end on the top of the slug. I have just put 
on a new mouthpiece. Will you kindly give me some infor- 
mation as to how to remedy these defects? ” 

Answer.— (1) The holes on the rib side of the slugs 
near the foot can scarcely be considered as defects, as they 
do not affect the printing qualities nor the stability of 
the slugs on long runs. These holes are doubtless due to 
air remaining in the mold cell and may be considered of 
no consequence. The metal-pot should be raised about one 
point on each side. This can be done by turning down the 
top screws of the pot legs after loosening the two bottom 
screws and the two front screws. (2) To know when 
the pot is in correct position as regards height, examine 
the jets on the bottom of a solid slug. These jets should 
appear full and round next to the base or smooth side of 
the slug. The fin on the left end of slug near the face is 
probably due to the slightly rounded condition of the edge 
of the left vise jaw, since you state you have a new left 
liner. The fin on the bottom of the slug next to the right- 
hand liner is due to the rounded-off condition of that liner, 
adjacent to mold cell. It is doubtful whether you could 
remedy the trouble without getting a new right-hand liner. 
The slugs also show that the edge of the base of the mold 
is rounded off, as a small fin is turned over the edge of 
the jets. If you raise the metal-pot two points it will neu- 
tralize the effect of this fin, as it will not occur on the jets. 
If you have not recently installed a new plunger, it would 
be of some help to put in a new one, and, incidentally, 
increase the stress of the pump-lever spring to the limit. 
This increase of pump pressure would insure almost per- 
fect slugs. As it now stands, you are securing very good 


a. Matrices Fall in Wrong Channel. 

A California operator-machinist writes: “I am hav- 
ing trouble with matrices on a Model K. The small 1’s 
appear to fall very often into the fi channel. I cleaned 
all the matrices, using the best wood alcohol, so as to pre- 
clude any possibility of oil being on the matrices. I have 
carefully examined the partitions and straightened them 
to allow each character to drop in center when distributor 
screws are running. I removed all matrices that seemed 
to be faulty in combination or caused the distributor to 
stop, replacing them with new sorts. Still the trouble 
remains on the eight-point in the Model K. The charac- 
ter of the trouble varies, but the most common is that the 
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matrices will travel far away from their channel, often 
clear over into the fi channel. When a large matrix 
tries to go into a small channel it stops the distributor, 
but a good part of the time the distributor does not stop 
at all, and when that happens I always find the little-used 
channels, as the ff, fl, fi, etc., filled with wrong characters, 
as i, 1, ete. The whole font of matrices has been in use 
about eight months, but a great many of them are entirely 
new. When distributor stops I often find it necessary to 
run back the spirals in order to release a matrix that is 
binding on the bar. The released matrix invariably drops 
—that is, the bind occurs right at the point where the 
matrix should be released and drop into its channel. I 
have had no trouble whatever with the eleven-point mat- 
rices in the lower magazine.” 

Answer.— The fault does not lie in defective combina- 
tions, nor is there anything wrong with the distributor bar, 
but possibly is due to a thin matrix lying flat over the top 
of the 1 channel. When the 1’s advance to distribute they 
are unable to drop into their own channel and are held 
elevated by the aforesaid flat matrix. This causes the l’s 
to pick up another set of rails on the distributor bar. The 
1 will continue to travel on the bar until it falls, which will 
usually be in the fi channel. Your efforts should be directed 
toward finding why an 1 will fall flat over its channel. 
This will probably be due to a bent entrance guide. Run 
in lines having many |’s and watch them drop. You may 
be able by this test to locate the trouble. If you desire to 
see how an | will pass its own channel and finally drop 
into the fi channel, throw off the distributor belt, run in 
an | and turn the screws slowly. When this character has 
nearly reached the proper dropping place, hold it elevated 
until it has passed the two next channels and then put on 
the belt and observe where it will drop. It will usually be 
found in the fi channel. 


Interesting Circular Printed from Output of New 
Model Linotype Machines. 


A six-page circular, recently issued by the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company, and printed in two colors from 
linotype slugs and border, should be of great interest to 
publishers. The thirty-six-point lines are Title No. 5, 
while the body-faces are Benedictine. The border is cast 
from a twenty-four-point matrix slide, No. 3501. The 
printing is extraordinarily clear and sharp, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that an antique stock is used. Among the 
various features enumerated of Models 18 and 19 are the 
following: Model 18 carries two full-sized interchangeable 
magazines, independently removable from the front of 
machine. These magazines are interchangeable with those 
of Models 4, 5, 6, 7, 8,11, 14 and 19. A standard keyboard 
of 90 keys, which gives instant command of 360 characters. 
The.matrices from both magazines are delivered to a com- 
mon assembler belt. One distributor for both magazines. 
Water-cooled mold-disk and universal ejector, adjustable 
to all bodies and lengths of slugs. Universal knife-block, 
all bodies, five-point to thirty-six-point. Automatic sorts 
stacker for each magazine. The Model 19 has in addition 
to all of the foregoing: Auxiliary magazines removable 
from the front of machine, and interchangeable with those 
of Models 14 and 17. Auxiliary keyboard of 28 keys, which, 
with the standard keyboard, gives instant command over 
416 characters. Matrices from the auxiliary magazine 
may be assembled continuously and mixed in a line with 
matrices from either of the main magazines. These new 
models afford a wider range than is possible with any 


single-magazine machine. 
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THE SIXTY-SECOND ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION. 


BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


ATURDAY evening, August 12, the printers 
— delegates, ex-delegates and visitors — of 
the International Typographical Union en- 
tered Baltimore in force and held sway for 
one week to the day. The occasion was the 
sixty-second annual meeting of the organi- 
zation. On Saturday night an informal 
reception was accorded the visitors by the 

Baltimore local, and the lobby inside and the pavement 

outside the Hotel Emerson, the convention headquarters, 








President Marsden G. Scott, of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union, at left, and L. C. 
Shepard, who generally represents Grand Rap- 
ids, Michigan, at the conventions of the 


organization, looking on at the Crab Feast. middle, 


Secretary-Treasurer J. W. Hays, at left, car- 
rying off the honors at the Crab Feast, while 
Robert E. Darnaby, of Indianapolis, Indiana, 
a member of the I. T. U. Commission, in the 
inspects the remnants on the table. 
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Secretary-Treasurer Hays Wins Honors at Crab Feast. 


On Sunday the greater part of the assemblage em- 
barked on the steamer Louise and toured Chesapeake Bay, 
stopping for an hour or so at Tolchester Beach, where 
those who so desired could take a plunge in the cooling 
waters. The convention was adjourned Monday at noon 
out of respect to the late William B. Prescott, former presi- 
dent of the International Typographical Union, and in the 
afternoon the delegates and visitors rode in a procession 
of trolleys to Buedels’ Park, on Middle River, where all 
partook of a crab feast. Secretary-Treasurer Hays carried 
off all honors in the consumption of the Baltimorean deli- 
cacy, lingering at the tables long after the others had 
departed completely satisfied. There was no session of the 
convention on Tuesday, all going to Washington, where, 








Charles Hertenstein, president of St. Louis 
Typographical Union, at left, and A. W. 
Thompson, of Cleveland, members of the Com- 
mittee on Apprentices, at the door of the con- 
vention hall, the Richmond Market Armory. 


Prominent at the Convention of the International Typographical Union. 


were crowded with printers, renewing old acquaintances 
and negotiating new ones with spirit and good comrade- 
ship. An onlooker would be impressed with the fact that 
here was an organization where real brotherly interest was 
practiced, and the impression would be borne out by facts 
if said onlooker would consult the records which yearly 
show an increased amount expended in caring for the un- 
employed, the aged and infirm, the sick, and the widows 
and orphans. 

Baltimore terms herself “‘ The Gateway to the South ” 
and the South is noted for the hospitality it extends visitors. 
If hospitality grows warmer as one travels south, those 
who shared in the entertainment furnished the visiting 
typos by the Baltimore and Washington unions are eager 
for the day to come when they will be entertained “ farthest 
south,” but doubtful if a better time will be had should 
such an occasion arise. 


as guests of Columbia Union, No. 101, they saw the many 
points of interest, among which was the Government 
Printing-Office. The scheduled entertainment closed with a 
moonlight excursion on the Petapsco River and Chesapeake 
Bay Wednesday evening, after which straight business was 
the order. 

Printer-Congressmen Talk. 

At the convention, the sessions of which were held in 
the spacious Richmond Market Armory, the attendants had 
the pleasure of hearing a number of men prominent in the 
public eye. Governor Harrington, of Maryland, welcomed 
the printers and congratulated them on their large atten- 
dance. He said the International Typographical Union 
was beneficial to the men in it and to society, stating that 
organized industry is necessary under present conditions. 
Congressman Farr, of Pennsylvania, who has maintained 
his membership in Scranton Typographical Union during 
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all the years since he left the trade, spoke on Wednesday 
and invited the printers to meet in Scranton for the 1918 
session. He said there were a number of printers in Con- 
gress but not as many as there ought to be. Congressman 
Keating, of Colorado, a warm friend of organized labor 
and a former printer, received great applause when he 
spoke on Thursday. 


President Marsden G. Scott Recites Progress Made 

by Union in Past Year. 

On assuming the gavel and charge of the convention, 
President Marsden G. Scott made a short talk in which he 
pointed out the progress the union has made in the past 
year. He said in part: 

“For many years the International Typographical 
Union has occupied a position in the first-line trenches on 
the industrial battlefield of America. Each year has 
brought to us increased prosperity and increased responsi- 
bilities. The roads over which we have marched have been 
long, and we have encountered obstacles which at times 
have temporarily delayed our progress. Patience, perse- 
verance and determination have brought their rewards, 
and the financial year which ended on May 31 last showed 
that the gross earnings of our members were more than 
$62,700,000, the highest in the history of this organization. 
Our gross earnings reflect the satisfactory progress we 
have made in wage-scale negotiations. 

“The members of the International Typographical 
Union have steadfastly adhered to the principle that the 
comrade who marches with us to victory or to defeat shall 
not be neglected when the industry has devoured his skill, 
his efficiency and his ability to keep pace with youth. Our 
old-age pensioners received $352,920 last year, and the pay- 
ments from our mortuary fund amounted to $274,822. Dur- 
ing the same period the expenditures for the maintenance 
of the Union Printers’ Home amounted to $107,972. 

“In my annual report to the membership I have re- 
ferred briefly to the fact that the increased cost of white 
paper has produced a situation which deserves our most 
serious consideration. There are abundant facts which 
justify the statement that the manufacturers and the mid- 
dlemen have entered into a combination which threatens 
to strangle some of the weaker publishers and to force 
many of our members into the ranks of the unemployed. 
This convention should go on record as demanding some- 
thing more than the usual investigation which produces no 
tangible results. There will be placed in the hands of the 
Committee on Resolutions abundant facts on which proper 
recommendations may be made for your consideration. 

“For the last sixteen years this International Union 
has earnestly sought to establish permanent industrial 
peace in the departments of the printing industry which 
are under our jurisdiction. From time to time our arbitra- 
tion agreements with the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association have been amended, revised and improved, as 
experience has demonstrated the advisability and neces- 
sity for such changes. 

“This International Union is committed to the principle 
of arbitration. Subordinate unions have been required, 
in many instances, to submit proposed wage scales and 
other controversies to arbitration, even though employers 
have neglected to take advantage of the protection afforded 
by the International Arbitration Agreement.” 


Former President Lynch Invited to Convention to 
Eulogize William B. Prescott. 


On Monday the convention voted unanimously to invite 
former President Lynch to address it in memory of the 


late W. B. Prescott, who for a number of years was presi- 
dent of the International Typographical Union and was 
later secretary of the I. T. U. Commission on Supplemental 
Trade Education. Mr. Lynch, in compliance with the re- 
quest of the convention, spoke on Wednesday. In intro- 
ducing him, President Scott said in part: “Although he 
is an Industrial Commissioner of the State of New York, 
yet to us he is our former president and we will stick to 
that title.’ The words were greeted with prolonged ap- 
plause. In his eulogy of the man who did so much for the 
International Typographical Union during tenure of office 
and after, Mr. Lynch paid high tribute to the intelligence, 
honor and humanitarian principles of Mr. Prescott. The 
hall resounded with cheers when Mr. Lynch, in the course 
of his speech, said: ‘ We do no good, so far as the departed 
president is concerned, in detailing what he accomplished, 
we do no honor to him, unless after we have considered the 
great results of his life work, what he did for you and me 
and all the others who follow the trade for a livelihood, 
unless we take the lessons home to ourselves and resolve 
to make those lessons applicable to the trade and to the 
organization to-day. That is the greatest monument that 
I think we can erect to the memory of this great man who 
has departed from us, this man who builded for the better- 
ment of humanity. 


Prescott Greater than Greatest General of War. 


“ To-day that lesson should be brought home more em- 
phatically, when of all the great names that we see in the 
newspapers day in and day out, all of the names that are 
occupying attention to-day of all humanity, are those who 
achieve their fame and are perpetuating their fame on 
their ability to kill and destroy humanity and disrupt and 
destroy all that humanity has accomplished. I say now 
that great as is the greatest general who commands a 
million men in the contending armies on the other conti- 
nents to-day, great as is that man, this Prescott man of 
peace was a greater man, for he builded for the benefit of 
humanity and for its future welfare and happiness. 

I know that when he departed from this life he indeed went 
to rest ‘like one who wraps the draperies of his cloak about 
him and lies down to pleasant dreams.’ ” 


Proposals for Changes in Laws Find Little Favor in 
Eyes of Laws Committee. 

In a legislative way very few changes were made in the 
laws of the organization. A large number of propositions 
for changes in By-Laws were presented on which the Laws 
Committee reported unfavorably with but few exceptions. 
The Committe on Laws was supported by the administra- 
tion followers, the conservative element, which insists that 
the present laws are adequate, working smoothly, and that 
well enough should be left alone. Having a large majority 
in the convention, the conservatives voted to sustain the 
Committee on Laws in every instance. 


Priority Question Bobs Up Again. 


The opposition, or what is termed the progressive ele- 
ment, showed surprising strength, however, when a prop- 
osition was presented by Delegate Dirkes, of Spokane, 
Washington, to reénact the old priority law which was 
amended at the Los Angeles convention and which change 
was endorsed by a referendum vote of the membership. 
The bone of contention is contained in a few lines at the 
end of Section 121 of the General Laws, which read as 
follows: ‘“ Persons considered capable as substitutes by 
foremen shall be deemed competent to fill regular situa- 
tions, and shall be given preference in the filling of vacan- 
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cies in the regular force. Any substitute with an office 
standing of at least sixty days is eligible to a vacant situ- 
ation.” In the proposed amendment, which would consti- 
tute a reénactment of the so-called old priority law, the 
changes would affect the quoted lines causing them to read 
thus: “ Persons considered capable as substitutes by fore- 
men shall be deemed competent to fill regular situations, 
and the substitute oldest in continuous service shall have 
prior right in the filling of the first vacancy.” Supporters 
of the proposed amendment argued that the law as it 
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that as the plant of the Press was being dismantled, and the 
paper no longer published — although the name of the 
Press is now carried below the name of the Sun at the mast- 
head of the paper — all the employees of the Sun should be 
taken care of before any of the Press men were given situ- 
ations. They appealed to the local union, which, by a close 
vote, sustained the local Executive Committee. Not satis- 
fied, the forty-two displaced men appealed to the Executive 
Council of the International Typographical Union, which 
body also sustained the action taken by the local union and 
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stands gives the foreman the opportunity to practice favor- 
itism in the selection of his regular force, and that it was 
unfair to give a situation to a man who had been on the 
sub-list only sixty days when others might have several 
years’ standing. In reporting unfavorably on the propo- 
sition the Committee on Laws, and, in adopting the report 
of that committee, the convention, expressed a disinclina- 
tion to foist an inferior workman on an employer. 

The administration followers insisted that the question 
of priority should be left entirely with the local unions to 
be dealt with as conditions 
dictated and not made an 
international law. They in- 
sisted, further, that as the 
amended priority law had 
been endorsed by a large 
referendum majority, the 
comparatively small number 
of delegates were taking 
too much authority in their 
own hands to overrule the 
wishes of the membership. 
The fight was a warm one, 
and a roll-call was de- 
manded, but the conserva- 
tives won out by the close 
vote of 126 to 121. 


Displaced ‘‘ New York Sun’”’ 


The “‘ Big Six’? Band of New York Typographical Union, No. 6, playing “ Dixie”’ on the streets of 
Baltimore. The band did valiant service throughout the convention. 

















dismissed the appeal. The opinion of the Executive Coun- 
cil is summed up in these words: “ While technically it 
might appear that the amalgamation meant the absorption 
of the Press, as a matter of fact, the Press absorbed the 
Sun, even though the paper should be known as the Sun 
hereafter. The evidence shows that Mr. Munsey was the 
principal owner of the Press; that he purchased the Sun; 
that he merged them; and that the physical ownership of 
the Press is now in control of the consolidated papers.” 
Still not satisfied, the Sun employees, dispossessed of their 
positions by the action of 
the three courts of appeal, 
carried the case to the con- 
vention, which endorsed the 
action taken all along the 
line. Rumor had it that aid 
in the civil courts would 
now be sought by the forty- 
two men. 


Secretary-Treasurer Hays 
Presents Figures. 


The officers’ reports cover 
350 pages and are interest- 
ing reading. The report of 
Secretary-Treasurer Hays, 
for example, shows the or- 
ganization to be in excellent 
shape financially. It shows 








Men Appeal. 









On the purchase of the 
controlling interest in the 
New York Sun by Frank A. 


Ex-President Lynch, of the International Typographical Union, on 
the eve of his great speech on the life and work of Ex-President Pres- 
cott, deceased, in the center; John C. Harding, organizer of Chicago 
Typographical Union, No. 16, at left of picture, and L. C. Shepard, 
of Grand Rapids, Michigan, at right. 


that the average earnings 
per member for 1916 were 
$1,041.18 as against $1,- 
026.51 in 1915 and $1,042 


Munsey, of the Press, and 

the subsequent discontinuance of the latter paper, the 
Executive Committee of New York Typographical Union 
ruled that a consolidation of the two papers had been 
effected, and ordered the chairmen of the two chapels to 
prepare a joint priority list from which the new force was 
selected. By this ruling forty-two employees of the Sun 
were thrown on the street, whereas only four men of the 
Press force lost their positions. These forty-two men argued 





in 1914, which was the high 
tide since the establishment of the organization. During 
the fiscal year, closing May 31, 1916, $352,920 was paid 
to pensioners of the union, and $1,624,354 since the incep- 
tion of the pension fund. During the year $274,822.31 was 
paid in mortuary benefits. The union has $672,436.98 
invested in government, state, county and municipal bonds. 
There has been an increase of 660 in membership during 
the past year. 
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Apprentice Committee Has Been Busy. 


Realizing that the printers of to-morrow will be re- 
cruited from the ranks of the apprentices of to-day, and 
cognizant of the fact that the strength of the organization 
depends largely upon the efficiency of its membership, the 
Committee on Apprentices, consisting of A. W. Thompson, 
Charles Hertenstein and B. G. Brady, has put in some 
diligent study and hard work during the past year on the 
problem of adequate training of the boys in the trade. 
This is manifested by the report presented, which recom- 
mends to the apprentice committees of local unions that 
apprentices shall be given opportunity to accomplish spec- 
ified kinds of work at stated periods of apprenticeship, 
that they shall be given academic instruction in the subjects, 
proficiency in which is essential to the making of good 
printers, namely, spelling, arithmetic, punctuation, read- 
ing, and the division of words. The committee also recom- 
mended that in the last two years of their apprenticeship 
coming printers shall be required by local unions to take 
the I. T. U. Course of Instruction in Printing, twelve les- 
sons being suggested for the fourth year and the remainder 
for the fifth. 

Others Who Spoke. 


Arthur McVicker, who was: president of the union in 
1876, and who joined the organization in 1854, grew remi- 
niscent when he spoke on the opening day. The convention 
was also addressed by President George L. Berry, of the 
International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union, 
who did not hesitate to credit the typographical union for 
the majority of reforms and innovations that have im- 
proved the conditions of the workingmen in general. He 
urged closer codperation of all the unions engaged in the 
graphic arts trades. James J. Freel, president of the 
International Stereotypers and Electrotypers Union, spoke 
on Wednesday also, and the applause which greeted him 
evidenced the high esteem in which he is held by the 
printers. 

Chairman H. N. Kellogg, of the American Newspaper 

Publishers’ Association, addressed the meeting on Wednes- 
day and urged the adoption of the new arbitration agree- 
ment between the International Typographical Union and 
the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association. He em- 
phasized the points brought out by President Scott anent 
the high cost of print-paper and the deleterious effect it 
has and will continue to have on employers and employees 
alike. He spoke, in part, as follows: “As the situation 
looks at present it will be impossible for more than a few 
of the 22,000 papers in the United States to make a dollar 
if paper goes to where it looks as if it would go. 
The members of the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association view the situation with extreme alarm and have 
taken steps to eliminate all waste and unnecessary con- 
sumption of paper by its members. Many publishers are 
forced to pay increases of 25 to 35 per cent on contracts, 
and sometimes 100 per cent on emergency orders, and this 
enormous increase is taking the profits of most papers and 
driving some of them to the wall.” 


The Eternal Feminine at the Convention. 

The women, too, were in evidence and had a good time 
along with their husbands and among themselves. A 
Washington delegate averred that they were too active 
politically — all on one side and, incidentally, not his side 
—and that their activities at the conventions should be 
ended. He did not get far, however, for a storm of protest 
greeted his remarks, and by an overwhelming vote the 
Women’s International Auxiliary was endorsed and the 


women will grace the coming sessions of the International 
Typographical Union as in the past. Led by Mrs. Charles 
Hertenstein, wife of the president of St. Louis Union, No. 
8, and Mrs. Walter Barrett, wife of the Vice-President of 
the International Typographical Union, some of them 
rendered great service selling photographs of the revered 
Prescott, in order to fulfil his wish to assist an invalid 
niece. Over two hundred photographs were disposed of 
and it is expected that more will be sold when it becomes 
generally known that they may be had. Those who desire 
these genuine 8 by 10 photographs may secure them by 
sending one dollar to Secretary-Treasurer Hays, Newton 
Claypool building, Indianapolis, Indiana. Orders will also 
be received and cared for by THE INLAND PRINTER. 

The convention voted to hold the 1917 session at Colo- 
rado Springs, the seat of the home, that monument to the 
organization, that haven “the bounty of which is unpur- 
chasable, the charity of which is without price.” 





TO OFFSET HIGH HOUR-COSTS. 


Hour-costs in all departments of the printing-plant 
have increased over previous years. This is evidenced by 
no less an authoritative report than the Composite State- 
ment of Cost of Production, sent out each year by the 
United Typothetz and Franklin Clubs of America. 

The statement just issued for the year 1915 shows a 
very material increase, due, in some respects, to unusual 
conditions with which the business world has been con- 
fronted. Nevertheless it might well be said that hour-costs, 
in succeeding years, will not be lower than the figures 
shown in the report for the past year. 

Now this raises a point of deep concern and vital impor- 
tance to every one in the printing business: How to offset 
this high hour-cost in the face of keen business competition. 

For quite a number of years our large industries have 
given considerable time to and expended vast sums of 
money in the study of productive efficiency, but it is only 
within the past few that the printing industry has awak- 
ened to the possibilities of this important undertaking. 

Here and there, in widely scattered instances, we know 
of printing establishments which have applied efficiency to 
production; but not until the Price-List Committee of the 
United Typothetz and Franklin Clubs of America devised 
a system of recording production and promoting efficiency, 
was this great study given consideration by the general 
printing industry. 

Early this year a campaign was inaugurated for col- 
lecting bindery-production records. A number of printing 
and binding establishments were interested in the plan, and 
these have been compiling statistics on every known opera- 
tion in a pamphlet bindery. All the plants are using the 
same methods and standards for sizes, materials, opera- 
tions and machines, as recommended by the Price-List Com- 
mittee, and because of this the data being collected are of 
genuine interest and value for comparative purposes. 

Recently a treatise has been prepared on the subject of 
bindery production. It is in the form of a pamphlet, entitled 
“ Classification of Bindery Operations and Operation Num- 
bers.” A full description of the methods of application is 
contained in this treatise, a few records of production are 
given, and a set of blanks with explanatory notes are shown. 

All this important information is yours for the asking. 
Send for a copy of “ Classification of Bindery Operations 
and Operation Numbers.” National headquarters, United 
Typothete and Franklin Clubs of America, 550 Transpor- 
tation building, Chicago, will gladly comply with your 
request. 
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You Pay Anyhow. 


Have you ever stopped to think, Mr. Self-Satisfied 
Printer, that you really pay for the cost of a cost system 
in your plant whether you have one or not? 

Don’t believe it? Well, just stop and consider that it 
has been the universal experience of printers who have 
installed the cost system that their profits increased after 
the installation even though the total amount or volume of 
business sometimes decreased. 

The cost-system printer is in a position to cut out the 
unprofitable work and hold the profitable, thus increasing 
the percentage of profit. On the other hand, the printer 
without a system is the one to whom the customer with the 
unprofitable job goes when he is turned away by the cost- 
system printer. 

If you are without a cost system you pay for it many 
times over and get nothing for what you pay. 

Get in line as a progressive and prosperous printer and 
try the cost-system way. 


Those Big Little Jobs. 

If there is one kind of job more than another that gets 
a printer in wrong with his customer it is the little per- 
sonal menu or program that said customer wants very nice 
but not too expensive. He brings it in with no particular 
idea of what he wants and is always in a particular hurry. 
Then when he gets the bill he anathematizes the printer 
as the prince of robbers. 

Here is a case in point: Only seventy-five menus, of 
three leaves and cover, bound at the top with silk ribbon 
tied in a knot with long ends. Size, 4 by 7% inches, and 
printed in two colors on one side of the leaf. The copy 
consisted of the menu, program and the list of officers, one 
page each. Below is a correct figure for the job: 


Composition, 3 hours, at $1.20. . ECE ELC Ee ee eee 
Lock-up, two forms of three pages, FAAS TCT) 1 ag I A a .60 
Lock-up, cover, two forms of one page . Raat Ring ee moeone Bo etote 40 
Make-ready, inside forms, 1} hours, 80 cents per hour........ ee cane) Te 
Make-ready, cover forms, 1 hour, 80 cents per hour........... FGM grata 80 
Press run, four lots of 75 irs eee an ea OC icecne 30 
Ink, omer MINNIE os oa ke Dexa etiam ss Eiakieuewnaacatass:. se 
Stock, ESTES Se ern acre) AS aA ee .60 


Binding, consisting of cutting after printing, folding cover, gathering three pieces 
and inserting in cover, punching two holes and tying in ribbon with double knot 





and trimming ends of “51S a ae de rc oi Nae RAL A 1.50 
Fifteen yards of ribbon, at 5 cents............... i eRe : a ae 
Deliver job to customer in good shape....................0002 20 cece eee ates .25 

BSR NRO r rrp aati ca caterclt ad “asa harglat davarety atataiwgiaieeassldctnto Seed $10.10 
PG OP ORIN sas oss o sin ois ihc ads e cnGuSa ctecaieesccewess .- 2.88 
PUN Bre oasis isiotieen cies a ai Taceste racic > eee On Rates awa $12.62 


Any printer who has handled this class of work knows 
that the time allowance in this estimate is none too liberal, 
and yet the job figures up so that $12.75 would be the right 
price. The customer is pleased with the work (which, by 
the way, was very neatly and artistically done) but almost 
has a fit when he sees the bill of considerable less than the 
real value which the printer rendered. 

In handling such work the printer should endeavor to 
get an idea of the amount that the customer wants to spend 
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before starting the work, and then he will be less apt to 
make it too elaborate for him. Of course it is seldom pos- 
sible to make the customer understand that the main cost 
of such work is in the composition and the finishing, but 
that is really the fact, and he should be told of it and shown 
how to reduce the cost to suit his purse by leaving out some 
of the frills, or by selecting a cheaper kind of job. 


What the Office Should Do for the Salesman. 


The trade journals are full of knocks at the selling 
methods of the printer and slurs about “ order-takers ” 
and errand boys, but no one seems to have taken the sales- 
man’s part. By salesman we do not mean the proprietor 
who is acting as his own salesmanager, salesman and pub- 
licity agent, but the hard-working traveler who goes from 
office to office and from one business house to the other 
trying his best to secure orders for his wares at the best 
possible price. 

How can we expect the printer to be any more than an 
order-taker or traveling advertisement when he must not 
only secure orders but also find the prospects? What 
would you think of a commercial house or manufacturing 
concern that sent its salesmen out to secure orders with- 
out having done any advertising to prepare the territory 
and thereby secure some prospects? Yet this is what most 
printers do. 

The printer who is doing good advertising never has 
any complaint to make about his salesmen being mere 
order-takers on price. He has plowed and seeded the land, 
and when his laborers go forth they are sure to find a good 
harvest. 

Why will the palatine fail to use his own best propo- 
sition and prepare the way for his salesmen? Why does he 
expect all other businesses to issue circulars, booklets, 
catalogues, mailing-cards, and other advertising matter, 
and come to him for them when he does not show his faith 
in them by using them himself? 

Every printer should have a carefully selected mailing- 
list of desirable customers and prospects, and should see 
that they hear from him frequently by means of circulars, 
booklets, samples and mailing-cards; and he should see 
that these cards, circulars, etc., are so printed that they 
will attract and convince the recipient, and that they are 
not specimens of the kind of printing that no sane busi- 
ness man would for a minute think of using in his business. 

Then he should gather and collate all the information 
possible about each of those on the list and have it in shape 
for quick reference when the salesman wants to know 
about it before calling on that party. The salesman who 
goes into a business man’s office primed with information 
about that man’s business and a definite idea as to how he 
can use printing profitably generally gets the order with- 
out the necessity of making a cheese-paring estimate and 
meeting competition from every printer in town. 
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If you expect your salesman to bring you the maximum 
of orders and of profit, your share of the work must be done 
to secure for him live prospects and information that will 
make sales probable. Don’t expect him to spend his time 
hunting prospects and bringing orders at the same time. 
He can not do it. 

The printer of the future who will make money will be 
the one who will use proper publicity methods and employ 
salesmen to land orders from the live prospects that such 
publicity brings. Then we will hear less knocking of the 
salesman, and more real salesmen will remain in the print- 
ing business. 

Do you know that a very large number of real salesmen 
got their first training in the printing game, and finding 
that they were not getting a fair show struck out into 
other lines and made successes? Think that over and see 
whether you can not make it worth while for a real sales- 
man to stick in your business. 


The Rotary Press Proposition. 

Several times a year the editor of the Cost and Method 
Department is asked as to the advisability of some printer 
installing a rotary press for handling a growing periodical 
contract or for the purpose of taking over a contract that 
some one else has that is getting too large for the flat-bed 
presses, or on which the customer has an idea that the 
rotary will save him something in price. 

Recently an investigation was made into the cost of 
running a rotary on ordinary periodical work in a job 
shop, and the following figures represent the results of 
the inquiry. 

It was found that most of the shops running one rotary 
to take care of one pet contract were running what is fa- 
miliarly known as all-size rotaries, and that in most cases 
the one job for which they were put in did not take more 
than half their time, so that unless other work was ob- 
tained they could only be run at a loss. 

In a few cases it was found that the one job required 
night work to get it out in time, thus increasing the amount 
of day time left idle or to be sold to other jobs. 

While there are a number of these presses in use, only 
seven firms were keeping such records that they could be 
used for comparison. These show that the average speed 
of press was from 4,300 to 4,500 revolutions per hour. 
Average size of sheet 33 by 46 to 38 by 50 inches. Number 
of men required to run press, three, except in case of Num- 
ber One, where four were needed on account of the higher 
grade of work done. 











yerag D, | 
? — Average | Per Cent Cost per | — Product | Cost per 
No. ready Run Productive Productive | Running Productive| Thousand 
per Form. | Per Form.| Time. Hour Hour Hour Sheets 
1 20 hours 200,000 76 $5.08 3,360 2,705 | $1.88 
2 | hours | 300,000 72 4.75 4,000 3,296 1.44 
3 | 14hours | 300,000 80 4.67 4,020 3,385 1.58 
4 | 12 hours 100,000 78 5.00 3,760 2,570* 1.93* 
5 | 16hours | 150,000 67 5.50 4,200 3,311 1.66 
6 | 18 hours 200,000 71 5.10 4,250 3,092 1.64 
7 | 22hours | 500,000 82 4.97 4,000 3,449 1.41 





*Number 4 seems to show low production and high cost per thousand, but the runs 
were short. 


Numbers One and Seven were running on practically 
the same class of work, but the office management and 
efficiency of Number Seven were superior, therefore the 
firm got a bigger product with less help and at lower cost, 
though the cost was partially accounted for by the longer 
runs. 

Numbers Three, Five and Six ran on ordinary grade 
of work with only a few short runs as fillers, if we may 
use that objectionable term for a really legitimate purpose. 


That the actual cost of running these plants was much 
nearer than it would seem from the foregoing will be seen 
by the record of the productive hours and money cost of 
each for an average month shown in the following table: 











m Total Department* | Number of Sold Cost per Productive 
No. | Cost for Month Hours | Hour 

rc 4 $772.16 156 | $5.08 

2 | 684.00 144 } 4.75 

3 747.20 | 160 | 4.67 

4 780.00 156 | 5.00 

5 | 737.00 134 5.50 

6 si 724.20 | 142 | 5.10 

7 815.08 | 


164 | 4.97 





*This table does not include overtime, which was taken care of as a separate item. 


And herein lies a lesson for some of our young and 
ambitious printers. It will be noticed that the plant hav- 
ing the highest total department cost also has the lowest 
cost per thousand impressions of high-grade work deliv- 
ered to the customer, because of the better efficiency and 
the greater percentage of productive hours. Perhaps we 
ought to note that this plant had been running the rotary 
for the longest time and the men were fully acquainted 
with its peculiarities. 

Reduced to flat-bed terms, the greatest difference be- 
tween these records amounts to just twenty-six cents per 
thousand impressions, but the fact remains that it is ab- 
solutely unprofitable to run less than 100,000 sheets on a 
rotary, even if you have the electros. 


Copy-Preparation. 


Much of the copy coming to the printer — perhaps most 
of it — is unfit to go to the composing-room without being 
prepared. By preparation is understood correcting punc- 
tuation and capitalization and seeing that the grammatical 
construction is such that it really says what is intended; 
but it also embraces more than this, for proper preparation 
of copy includes putting it in such shape that the compos- 
itor will have no difficulty in interpreting it. 

There is quite a loss of efficiency in the composing-room 
when poor copy is sent in from the office, as stopping to de- 
cipher poor handwriting and to guess at words and ideas 
takes time that should be spent in actually productive type- 
setting. 

The copyman should be a feature in every up-to-date 
printery, and his task should not only include the prepa- 
ration of a clean typewritten draft of the copy but also a 
careful layout of the job to scale so that the minimum of 
time may suffice for putting in into type. 

It will not cost more, for the time saved by the com- 
positors will more than pay for the copyman — and a good 
one at that; but even if it should cost a trifle, the advan- 
tage of having the work done in better style would easily 
be worth the cost. 

Another advantage of copy preparation and layout is 
that you gradually establish a style for your house, and its 
excellence adds to your reputation and acts as a magnet to 
draw trade. There are printers whose style is sought after 
by their trade and paid for just as there are artists and 
other artisans whose workmanship and style make them 


’ famous. 


The day of hit-or-miss composition in any face of type 
not in other use, or that strikes the fancy of the compositor, 
has been on the wane for some time, and the future holds 
great promise in reputation and financial reward to the 
printer who establishes a sensible style in his work and 
lets his patrons know that he is prepared to put their copy 
in shape. 
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Of course copy preparation is a chargeable service and 
appears on the job ticket, but the total of preparation in 
expert hands and composition will seldom exceed the cost 
of the old-time preparation by the compositor at his case, 
hence the customer benefits and you do not lose, but gain 
his confidence and further patronage. 


What Is My Business Really Worth ? 

It is just possible that many readers of THE INLAND 
PRINTER have asked themselves this question more than 
once without arriving at a satisfactory answer, and finally 
given up the matter or taken the book value as the only 
available figure. 

The value of a printing business should be equal to all 
the money that has been put into it in the shape of ma- 
chinery bought at the right price, less the depreciation 
and wear and tear, together with the market value of the 
stock of raw material on hand and a reasonable allowance 
for good-will and unfinished contracts. 

To ascertain the plant value, take a careful inventory 
of everything in the plant and price it at the invoice value; 
then if you have correct records of the dates of purchase, 
deduct the amount of depreciation that should have been 
charged off each item. This will give you the present or 
depreciated value. 

But if you are in the condition of most printers this 
will be impossible, as some of the plant will be so old that 
you have no correct records of its cost, and some will have 
been reduced to almost zero by improved machines that 
have taken its place. In this case you can only make an 
average allowance, unless you have a Standard cost system, 
and take the whole plant at an estimated valuation. 

This, however, is not so bad as may seem at first, for 
it is a well-known fact that insurance adjusters will value 
a running plant in which the machinery was in seemingly 
good condition as two-thirds of the original installation 
cost. Taking this as your guide you can deduct a third 
from your inventory and get a very close approximation 
to the real value of the plant as a going concern. 

But the plant does not represent your full investment 
as you must have a certain amount of floating capital to 
carry your customers during the current month, and some- 
times longer if they are slow. Your books will show what 
this amount is to a cent, and you will usually find it to be 
slightly greater than the amount of two months’ business, 
even if you are a good collector. 

Then there is the item of good-will, which is usually 
worth very little in a printing business, because of the 
price-cutting habits of the printer and the shopping habits 
of the customer. It should figure as of some value in a 
carefully conducted and profitable business, and the best 
method of figuring it would be to base it on the profits — 
say the profits of an average year, or, rather, of the average 
of ten years as the value of the good-will. 

Finally, there is the value of the unfinished contracts 
running for a long time, such as magazine or periodical 
work and annual publications for which the type may be 
standing. 

Taking these together we have as the value of a printing 
business: 

The net present value of the plant. 

The net book value of the equity in the open accounts. 

The value of the raw material stock on hand. 

The good-will value of the business (usually very 
small). 

The value of the unfinished long-time contracts. 

If the business has been properly conducted and a re- 
serve for replacement been duly taken out of the business 
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and invested, this reserve and the present net plant value 
with the value of raw stock on hand will give the proprietor 
back all the money he has put into the business, and what 
he may get for the good-will and contracts will be a profit 
for his labor in addition to the rewards he may have drawn 
during his business career. If the business has been 
carelessly conducted and no reserve for replacement taken 
out, then it will be next to impossible to get out of the 
business all the money that has been put into it. 

Your business then is worth what. you put into it less 
a proper deduction for depreciation and obsolescence, plus 
the value of the good-will, which is a great deal less than 
most printers think their business is worth. 

Better look the matter squarely in the face and get 
busy gathering up the reserve that is going to keep you or 
your heirs from making a big loss. 




















WHICH WAY? 
Photograph by Rose Zimmerman, Hiawatha, Kansas. 


WANTED, A COMMA. 


Messrs. Editors and Printers, men who really ought to know, 

Give, oh, give us back the comma of the happy Long Ago! 

Comma that divides the sentence so that he who runs may read, 

Bidding suns of sense shine sweetly through the clouds that would mislead. 


Never did we love the comma as we love it now 'tis gone, 

Letting sentence after sentence blind and aimless wander on, 

While we struggle through the darkness, fitting words to this or that, 
Only finding as we muddle more and more to wonder at. 


Till we see that one small comma, like a bright October moon, 
Could clear all in one brief instant, would the printer grant the boon ; 
Oh, I know full well you hate it, but, please, cruel printerman, 
Give us back the dear old comma, and as quickly as you can! 
— Kate Upson Clark, in New York Times. 
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CULTIVATING THE UGLY. 


BY STEPHEN H. HORGAN. 


SHE three tailors of Tooley street who signed 
themselves “ We the People of London” 
have been laughed at for generations. 
There is an equally ridiculous group who 
call themselves “‘ We the Modern Artists,” 
and then label their work “ Modern Art.” 
They issue a publication called The Modern 
Art Collector, in which they state their pur- 

pose and exhibit their wares. The first issue of this 

publication says: 

“ Our object in bringing out these pages at this time in 
America is to enable this country to keep in touch with 
modern artistic European tendencies at a date when travel- 
ing to Europe is freighted with difficulties, and thereby 
encourage the development of the Modern Movement in 
this country.” 

Further along in this publication one finds: “ The bus- 
iness man who lends to this progressive school his sym- 
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The heading of The Modern Art Collector. This is a masterpiece 
of the new movement. 


pathy; who gives to its followers and exponents commis- 
sions for commercial designs, is not only doing as much for 
American Art as he would by the purchase of an Amer- 
ican painting, or by a contribution to an American Art 
Museum, but he is raising the standard of the art he 
employs in his business, and helping generally to improve 
the commercial art of our country.” 

In other words, gentlemen: Instead of purchasing an 
American painting or helping an American Art Museum, 
turn over your money to us. You don’t know anything 
about “art” any way. We will show you “ the boldness, 
the joyous color and freedom of Modern Decorative Art, 
a happy change from the conventions of tradition and the 
mannerisms of the ‘ fad’ artist, ‘creator’ of pretty girls.” 
This is the tone of the publication: We have no taste or 
judgment in this country. We must kneel at their feet and 
learn from them. 

Some bits of their work are reproduced here, also some 
of the ordinary American “conventional stuff” that we 
have been putting up with until these “ Modernists ” came 


to show us “ freedom.” Some of their work is so free that 
it is unprintable in these pages. 

Now as to their first claim to the title “ Modern ”: Al} 
one need do is to turn to the primitive art of Egypt, Persia, 


“Modern Art ”’ wall-paper designs. Imagine living in a room with them. 


China, Japan, Russia, Sweden; to the art of the Aztecs 
and our own American Indian, to find the real art which 
is now being imposed on us as “Modern.” It was art with 
the tattooed savage and the primitives of all races, but 
to-day it is mere counterfeiting. Neither should the work 


Just an American wall-paper design. 


of these “ Modernists” lay any claim to the use of the 
word “Art” used in its esthetic sense, meaning the science 
of the beautiful. 

Just as I had written the above, a western commercial 
artist came in, and I mentioned to him that I thought of 
poking a little fun at the pretense covered by the title “‘Mod- 
ern Art.” “Don’t you do it, Horgan; these fellows are 
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entrenched here, and they will use liquid fire and poisoned 
gases on you. Infantile paralysis has broken out in art, 
and no one has found a cure for it. 

“Take my own case: Orders dropped off, and I found 
some customers lured away by this foreign stuff. Its 


It was art with the tattooed savage. To-day it is mere counterfeiting. 


merit to the buyer is its cheapness. It doesn’t require any 
knowledge of art to turn it out. I studied the game. Found 
the tricks. For instance, you must not draw a border with- 
out nicking it. That gives it ‘vibration’ and is the hall-mark 
of the Modern Art. Now I am so busy I can’t take a vaca- 
tion. Why waste brains on a design, then hire a model and 
work for days on acover? Just turn out any old thing and, 
if it is sufficiently different and shocking, it will sell easily. 


New Zealand decorative art. 


“Don’t blame the foreigner. He is only taking advan- 
tage of P. T. Barnum’s findings that the American people 
like to be humbugged, and that there is a sucker born every 
minute. The only difference since Barnum’s day is they 
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Mr. L. M. Glackens drew this to illustrate the ‘“‘ Modern Art ” stuff 
on a magazine cover, and adds: ‘“ To be smart, 
it must be meaningless.” 


are now born sixty a minute. What we American artists 
want to do is to learn the foreigner’s methods.” 

So I have taken this artist’s advice, and I am going to 
commend this new movement to those who are anxious to 
make money out of illustrating. Let us call it “ Cultivating 
the Ugly.” To succeed at it, if you have studied graceful- 
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An American poster “ not executed in the true spirit of Modern 
Decorative Art.” Consequently it is pleasing. 
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ness of form, purity of line, sense of proportion and the 
Greek classics, the quicker you forget all this the better. It 
will at least teach you what to avoid. Little art training, 
but plenty of assurance, and you can sell your stuff. 

If you live in a city, you should form a group and 
employ a manager. He must be competent to talk before 
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ers will come in. The public will not take to this stuff nat- 
urally. It is like the “ bitters ” mother used to make for me 
when I was a boy in “ Ole Virginny.” It was an awful dose, 
but I had to learn to stomach it. 

Now as to the drawing: See that it is meaningless. It 
should have no idea except to shock by its vulgarity, inde- 











An American furniture advertisement. 


art groups and write pieces for the papers. He must mix 
with Bohemia and cultivate the men who write the average 
art rubbish for the daily paper. Most important of all, he 
must be a good fellow among the advertising associations. 
If there is a public art gallery in the city, or in a high 
school, he should cover over its walls occasionally with 
foreign cigarette and beer posters. They are so instructive 
to children. 

When there is a poster or art competition of any kind 
in your vicinity, see that your manager is among the judges, 





























































































































According to “Modern Art,’ this drawing ‘is exceptional for original- 
ity of conception, breadth of treatment, carefully accentuated detail and 
balanced composition, etc., ete.”” And, reader, you would never have 


discovered it? 


so he can tell them what the people want. You will soon 
attract to your group those who have gotten so far along in 
art that they wear long hair, a flowing tie, and can talk art 
jargon. Also all the art secessionists and advanced think- 


“* Modern Art” advertisement. 

cency, decadence or incompetency. Advertising managers 
will tell you they are looking for drawings that make a 
“big noise.” They grab at the ugly for that reason. Two 
women are walking down the street. One is beautiful, 
tastefully dressed and a pleasure to look upon. The other 


A Weaver of Speech. 


Refinement, poetry and sentiment, combined with graceful treatment, 
are found in American illustrations for advertising. This the ‘‘ Modern- 


ists ’’ aim to destroy. 


is painted, flashily dressed and intoxicated. The latter is 
the one that will attract attention. The advertiser wants 
attention, and the ugly does the trick. That is the psychol- 
ogy of it, so go to it, young man. 





EVEN THE ANIMALS. 

In a shop recently, a well-known actress, who is noted 
for her perennial youth, asked for a traveling-bag of alli- 
gator skin. The shopkeeper, who had none of that 
particular sort, brought out instead some of smooth 
leather. “ And you tell me this is alligator skin? ” objected 
the acress. “ Why, where are all its wrinkles.” 

“Ah, madam,” replied the wily dealer, who knew his 
customer, “ wrinkles are out of vogue. The correct alli- 
gator bag is made from the skin of an alligator that has 
been massaged.”— Christian Register. 
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The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various 


Printing on Aluminum Cards. 


(1809) ‘“ Would like to ask about the printing of alu- 
minum cards. Can they be printed on a platen press? Is 
a special ink needed, and can the work be done from type 
and ordinary plates? ” 

Answer.— The sheet aluminum having the frosted or 
prepared surface can be printed on an ordinary platen 
press by using a special ink. While type may be used, it 
will be destroyed in a short time. An electro will dete- 
riorate unless care is used in the selection of the type-faces. 
Hair-lines flatten rapidly, owing to the nature of the sur- 
face of the aluminum. Black-faced characters naturally 
stand up longer under the strain of repeated impressions. 
The best results are obtained in printing from a half-tone 
plate, either of a pictorial subject or a series of type-lines, 
as each printing-character is borne off by the adjacent dots. 
If a heavy run is contemplated, a half-tone may be made 
from an impression of the type-form, using a fine screen. 
A strong mechanical overlay is made and used close to 
the top sheet of the tympan, with a metal sheet next below. 
Use only a few sheets of tympan, and the best and stiffest 
ink. Lay printed stock out in small piles, slip-sheet or 
stand on edge loosely and do not handle for about twenty- 
four hours. 


Printing Hair-Line Rule. 


(1810) Submits a bill-head with hair-line down-rules. 
The type is printed fairly well, although the impression 
is too light. All of the rules mark the back of the sheet. 
The printer writes, in part, as follows: “ More trouble 
has overtaken us, as you will see by the enclosed slip. On 
the bill-head all of the rules refuse to print, although the 
impression is strong; in fact, some of them almost cut 
through the paper. They appear to be well inked. What 
shall we do to make the rules print legibly? We are using 
a tympan of book-paper, with the pressboard next to the 
platen. The work is printed on a press, and we are 
using bearers on three sides of the form.” 

Answer.— The condition of the rollers, and the relative 
diameter of the rollers and the truck rolls, have consid- 
erable bearing on the appearance of the work. Not know- 
ing these points, we can only suggest that if the rollers 
are new you should procure truck rolls that correspond 
to the diameter of the rollers. There is a truck roll made 
that can be expanded to correspond to the diameter of the 
composition roller. In case you do not have extra truck 
rolls, you can secure relief by using a wide bearer on each 
side of the form, which will bear off the roller from the 
rules and prevent it from pressing too firmly on the rule, 
which to some extent is the cause of hair-line rules not 
taking the ink. As the down-rules are much lighter than 
the cross-rules, it would be advisable to rub the face of 
each down-rule on an imposing-stone. This operation will 








processes to an exact science. 





slightly decrease its sharpness and make the rule more 
susceptible to the deposition of ink by the rollers, and will 
also make the rule print plainer. The tympan stock will 
answer your purpose, but you should use a thin, hard 
manila as a top sheet and place the pressboard beneath 
the top sheet after the form is fully made ready. As there 
is some danger of cutting the rollers by the down-rules, 
you can lock the form up on a slant by placing a two or 
three em piece of furniture in the lower right corner of 
the chase and corresponding pieces in each of the corners, 
diagonal from each other. The feeding of the sheet will 
not be any more difficult as a result, but the rollers in 
rotating over the form will not be so likely to be cut. Ordi- 
nary job-ink, such as you are using, will answer where a 
good flat stock is used. 


Half-Tone Plate on Bond-Paper. 


(1807) An Oregon correspondent submits several 
proofs of a half-tone plate on bond-paper. Owing to the 
nature of the surface of the stock, a good grade, the half- 
tone does not show up to advantage. The printer writes: 
“Enclosed you will find some proofs taken of a half-tone, 
both in half-tone and in gloss-black ink, which I want to 
print in two colors for a letter-head. I have tried all the 
different ways I know of to make it work on the bond- 
paper, but can not make it come out. The one on the 
enameled book works up fairly well, but the rest are just 
a gob of ink. I wish you would tell me the fault and how 
to remedy it, if you can, after examining the proofs.” 

Answer.—It is useless to attempt printing on that 
grade of paper with such a fine-screen half-tone plate. 
A fifty or sixty-five line screen plate would answer your 
purpose. The surface of the paper is too irregular to 
secure a uniform print. We suggest the following plan, 
which was recommended by one of our correspondents: 
(1) Make a patent-leather tint-block the exact size of the 
half-tone. -(2) Wash up and use three rollers in your 
press, having the rollers as clean as possible. When clean, 
use a swab of clean cloth and alcohol to further insure 
their cleanliness. (3) Beat up the whites of three eggs; 
allow it to settle for a while, then distribute the albumen on 
the press plate just as if it were ink. (4) Make the tint- 
block ready and print about ten or twelve sheets. Lay 
them out singly to dry. When they are fully dried, try 
printing your half-tone plate on the stock; it should show 
up better than on the untreated surface. As to making 
ready the half-tone, pull about three impressions of the 
half-tone on French folio or onion-skin folio. With a sharp 
knife cut out the various shadows. Assemble these pieces 
in register and paste together, using the minimum amount 
of adhesive. Then trim down the edges. The tympan 
should be composed of about four to six sheets of thin, hard 
stock. Just beneath the top sheet use a piece of thin, hard 
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pressboard if you have no metal sheet. Use a stiff job- 
black and red ink, and use turpentine if either require 
thinning down. 


Printing from Cerotype Plates. 


(1808) Submits several samples of printing on a high- 
grade bond-paper from cerotype plates having black letters 
with shaded effect. The printing from the zinc plate shows 
the shaded lines fairly well, but the light-faced gothic is 
very ragged in appearance. The printer writes: “ We 
are enclosing two samples of letter-heads recently run 
by us. We want to know what is the matter with the ink 
distribution, or any other fault with them. These two 
letter-heads were printed side by side on a 12 by 18 
press. The stock, as you perceive, is one of the best on the 
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print from; keep it and have electros made from it, and 
use the electros for printing. The ink and press had no 
share in the cause of the unsatisfactory printing. It is 
due wholly to the condition of the plates, due, doubtless, 
to the use of a soft packing in printing. The number of 
impressions under good make-ready conditions should not 
have caused any apparent deterioration of the plate. We 
do not know anything about the condition of the rollers, 
nor how clean the ink may be, but the appearance of the 
work indicates that too much ink was carried. It is quite 
plain that the impression which makes a matrix of the 
tympan can do the plates no good. We would suggest that 
you use a hard manila top sheet. Under this may be placed 
(after the job is fully made ready) a sheet of thin brass, 
or tin if brass is not available. The stock for the tympan 


ON THE NORTH BRANCH OF THE CHICAGO RIVER, NEAR FOREST GLEN, ILLINOIS. 
Photograph by Hugo Hoffmeier, Pressfeeder, Henry O. Shepard Company, Chicago. 


market. The ink used is black. The head bearing 
the shaded date-line was printed from a zinc plate from 
which there have been but 5,000 impressions taken, and 
the sample enclosed is one from the 5,000. The one bear- 
ing the type date-line was printed from an electro and type. 
The electro was made from a zinc etching, used on the 
other side of the form, before the zinc had been on the press. 
The electro originally was the full reproduction of the zinc. 
For this job we had the top and bottom of the electro sawed 
off and used Copperplate Gothic type to take the place of 
the parts sawed off. Before using the electro this time 
there had been 7,500 impressions printed from it on this 
press. Both the electro and zinc are mounted on solid 
metal. We will appreciate any pointers as to how to run 
this job.” 

Answer.— The condition of the two plates will prevent 
securing anything like satisfactory results on future orders, 
no matter how much time you spend on the make-ready. 
We judge from the appearance of the sample that on the 
previous runs the printing was done on a soft tympan, as 
the shaded lines show strong on the back of the sheet. 
Have a new zinc made from the original copy and then 
two new electros from the zinc. Do not use the zinc to 


proper may be thin book-paper or French folio, using about 


six sheets. The make-ready should be such that the shad- 
ing of the black lines and the shaded lines should have 
just enough impression to print without punching the 
paper. While making the form ready the metal sheet 
should be below all of the tympan, and when it is almost 
ready to run place the metal sheet just under the top sheet. 
When it is placed in this position you will probably find 
that an additional sheet of French folio may be necessary 
just above the metal sheet and beneath the top sheet. You 
should use a good, clean job-ink, and the rollers must be 
in prime condition. These latter points are as important 
as any of the foregoing, and may have a strong bearing 
on the appearance of the finished product. It is difficult 
to furnish all necessary details, as we are unfamiliar with 
the conditions under which you are working. A mechan- 
ical overlay would reduce the amount of labor when pre- 
paring the form to run, and would insure better printing 
than any hand-cut overlay that can be made. 





A MAN may, if he knows not how to save as he gets, 
keep his nose all his life to the grindstone and die not 
worth a groat after all._— Franklin. 
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RECENT PATENTS _ 


SUMMARIZED BY ALBERT SCHEIBLE. 




















Sometimes suggestions of decided practical importance come from fields outside of those in which they are afterward utilized. Hence the 
inclusion of several patents that might appear to be beyond the scope of this journal in the summary prepared for us by a well-known 
Chicago patent attorney. The number following each title is that of the United States patent to which it refers. 


Stereotyping Apparatus — 1,189,149. Matrix for Typecasting Machines — 1,187,590. 
Instead of using a ladle for pouring molten metal into In making large matrices of letters like R, B or P, it 
a casting-box and pouring a surplus of metal so as to pack _ has been difficult to cause the metal to flow into the cavities, 


what is in the box, John McNaughton, of London, Ontario, and also to prevent the displaced metal from flowing later- 
ally and deforming the blank. Fergus F. Wilson aims to 


overcome this by providing relief cavities into which the 





metal of the blank will flow during the forming action when 
displaced by the punch. Patent assigned to the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company, of New York. 
Matrix — 1,189,150. 
This matrix, designed by the inventor of, and for use 
with, the stereotyping apparatus already described (No. 
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builds the matrix-box as a continuation of a pivoted melt- 
ing-pot. When this pot is tilted, the metal runs directly into 
the box and the surplus molten metal (which packs the 
contents of the box against the matrix) flows back into the 
pot when the latter is returned to its horizontal position. 








Stereotype-Matrix Machine — 1,189,034. 


A machine which distributes paste from a paste-box 
by means of rollers over the sheets which are to form the 


























matrix, then presses the sheets together and cuts them into 1,189,149), has offset portions along two sides and one 
suitable lengths. Zeb E. Aiken and Frank L. Rainier, both end so as to avoid the necessity of routing the margins 
of Tulsa, Oklahoma. of the resulting stereotype. 
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Making Transfer Rolls for Producing Undersurface Eliminating Dots from Parts of Half-Tones — 1,190,487. 

Printing-Plates — 1,190,737. Instead of using a graver for removing half-tone dots 
To eliminate handwork in producing designs on intaglio wherever a white background is desired, Harry J. Van 
plates, such as those used for bank-notes and the like, Wil- Valkenburg, of Rochester, New York, eliminates these dots 
liam S. Eaton electroplates a film of copper on a wax mold, by photographing through a celluloid sheet on which a 
corresponding portion has been coated with an opaque 
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pigment of high actinic value. Thus, if the border 9 on 
our left-hand illustration was painted in white on the 
celluloid sheet, the resulting half-tone will have a corre- 
gz sponding clear white portion, as shown in our second illus- 


























(1) Showing film of copper on wax mold. (2) Film of copper detached tration. 
from mold. (3) Iron plate. (4) Steel roll. Etching Machine — 1,189,457. 





For greater uniformity in the etching of plates, Howard 
S. and Lionel F. Levy, both of Philadelphia, project the 
etching fluid against the plate by means of sprayers rotat- 





deposits iron or steel on this electrolytically, hardens the 
iron or steel plate thus obtained and presses it against a 
soft steel roll. When this roll is hardened, it will carry the 
intended design. Patent assigned to the American Bank 
Note Company, of New York. 


Etching Process — 1,188,870. 


To remove scum and other impurities from the surface 2 
of a plate which is being etched, Harry M. Williamson, of 
Denver, Colorado, blows air through the etching liquid 
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squarely against the surface of the plate, thereby also 
cooling the plate and expediting the action. For large 
plates the air is blown simultaneously through a number 
of nozzles, as also shown in our illustrations. 
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Color Attachment for Printing-Presses — 1,189,453. 
Instead of passing the sheet repeatedly through the 
press for producing illustrations in colors, Edward D. 


ing in opposite directions, the end series of sprayers being 
designed to project a greater quantity of the fluid than the 
intermediate ones. 













Registering Device for Printing-Couples — 1,188,448. 


Instead of using a rigidly fastened toothed segment for 
‘ meshing with a rack just before the printing begins, W. K. 
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Hodgman mounts this segment so that a spring presses it 
Johnston, of Tacoma, Washington, sprays the colors on the yieldingly into its operative position, thus compensating 
sheet through stencils, this being done by air-brushes while for wear. Patent assigned to the Miehle Printing Press & 
the sheet is passing through the press. Manufacturing Company, of Chicago. 
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Engravers Plate Press — 1,188,704. Paper-Feed Gage — 1,189,264. 
















































































S A power printing-press for taking impressions from An electrical adjustment which may be operated by 
n engraved steel or copper plates in which the inking, wiping push-buttons mounted at various parts of the press, the 
S and polishing are all done automatically. The polishing is 

a 

e 

gage being locked after each movement and automatically 
released when a button is again pressed. Stephen J. 

' Kubel, Washington, D. C. 

e 2 PS Truck for Printing-Presses — 1,187,505. 

: accomplished by a belt of cushion felt which is intermit- 1 - 2 ~~ — a sain = sa eran “i 
tently brushed by a smearing cushion and then by a whiting SE CE Ey Ee Ss SO ee EE AP 
pad. Oscar W. Tollstam, Chicago. 

d Book Edge Printing Machine — 1,189,747. 

e 


Manipulates the book or directory so as to print on its 
edge; also simultaneously perforates it for a suspension 
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compressing this collar laterally it can be expanded in 
diameter so as to adjust the position of the shaft. Charles 
E. Clement, Beverly, New Jersey. 
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Sheet Cleaner for Printing-Presses — Reissue 14,136. 
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To insure solidly inked areas, James E. Doyle, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, applies brushes to the sheet just before the ink 
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string. Patent assigned by Louis R. Smith to the Univer- 
sal Indexing Company, of Denver. 


Printers’ Furniture — 1,187,958. 


A form of locking furniture in which the adjusting 
screws are turned by pins inserted into bores in the heads 
















































































of these screws. Patent assigned by F. W. Anderson to 
the Morgans & Wilcox Manufacturing Company, of New contacts with it, and draws off the loosened particles 
York. through suction tubes. 
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BY J. C. MORRISON. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers, desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate-cards, procuring of subscriptions and 


adverti its, carrier syst 





, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to The Inland Printer Company, 


632 Sherman street, Chicago. If criticism is desired, a specific request must be made by letter or postal card. 


One Cent a Line per Thousand. 


In some remarks before the Philadelphia convention of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World, Adolph S. 
Ochs, publisher of the New York Times, said: 

“T have a theory that the basis rate (for advertising) 
should be 1 cent a line per thousand circulation, in a pub- 
lication where the advertising columns are given the con- 
sideration to which they are entitled and the advertising 
placed to the best advantage for results with regard to 
the publication’s good reputation and the readers’ inter- 
ests. There may be less advertising space in the publica- 
tion, but what there is would be better done and more 
effective.” 

A periodical which sees advertising from the view- 
point of the buyer rather than the seller is authority for 
the statement that Mr. Waldo, of the New York Tribune, 
made a somewhat similar statement, and goes on to say: 

“We doubt considerably if either Mr. Ochs or Mr. 
Waldo takes himself seriously in discussing an advertis- 
ing rate of 1 cent per line per thousand. Certainly no 
one else will take the matter seriously, for the simple rea- 
son that there is a limit somewhere to the power of adver- 
tising to sell goods economically, and that limit is way 
inside the rate mentioned by Mr. Ochs. 

“Let us see what this would lead to. One cent per line 
per thousand would be 25 cents for a line of advertising 
in a newspaper having 25,000 circulation, and 25 cents a 
line amounts to $3.50 per inch for a paper of only 25,000 
circulation. For a paper having 100,000 circulation it 
would be $14 an inch, or for a simple five-inch insertion 
the cost would be $70. 

“ At these figures no one could advertise at all, because 
at such a price advertising in newspapers stops being eco- 
nomically possible — advertising at such a price will not 
pay a dividend on the amount invested. 

“Tt is entirely possible that advertising rates do need 
readjustment, and it is even possible in some cases they 
might be increased with justice. But in most cases the 
readjustment should, and ultimately must, be downward 
rather than upward. 

“There is no science in advertising rates, and pub- 
lishers will admit it in most instances. Rates have been 
fixed rather arbitrarily on a basis of ‘ All the traffic will 
bear,’ and if advertisers should get together and decide 
what is the value to them of one line per thousand circu- 
lation and none of them go beyond that price, rates would 
soon tumble. Probably few advertisers know what one 
line per one thousand circulation is worth to them, and 
perhaps it would be difficult to reach a basis of this kind. 
But the fact remains that there is a ‘ dead line’ in adver- 


tising beyond which no advertiser can go. This may vary 
with different lines of merchandise. 

“Upon Mr. Ochs’ ‘theory’ a county-seat weekly hav- 
ing a circulation of 2,000 would get 2 cents per line for 
advertising, or the neat sum of 28 cents per inch for inser- 
tion, $14.56 for an inch each week for a year — which is 
more than any such paper can produce. The New York 
Journal would charge $7.85 a line, or $109.90 per inch, as 
against 60 cents per line, or $8.40 per inch. 

“ Advertisers, if Mr. Ochs should have his way, would 
go back to distributing bills and booklets and to sign 
painting and tacking. Hundreds of newspaper publishers 
would go back to the farm or the schoolroom. The promo- 
tion of merchandise designed to promote the health, wealth 
and comfort of the people would cease because of the pro- 
hibitive expense of introducing it. Free competition would 
largely be stopped, the check would be off, there would be 
nothing to hold down prices, and every need to raise them 
for selling expense would be greatly increased and chaos 
would result.” 

Referring to the complete copy of Mr. Ochs’ address, I 
find that he, too, agrees with our critic in condemning rates 
based upon the rule, “ All the traffic will bear,” and Mr. 
Ochs’ suggestion is for the very laudable purpose of try- 
ing to bring some order out of the present chaos. Like 
every one else who makes an intelligent study of the prob- 
lem, he favors a general raising of rates, and says: 

“The besetting sin is low rates. If you wish to see 
intelligent advertising, effective advertising, advertising 
that attracts the reader, where there is the least lost 
motion in space and words, you will find it in the publi- 
cations maintaining what the advertisers consider high 
rates; and, on the other hand, the thoughtless, worthless 
advertising predominates where the rates are low. 

“T am not comparing largely circulated publications 
with those of small circulation. I have in mind publica- 
tions of relatively the same circulation. When rates, in 
a desirable medium, are what the advertiser thinks com- 
paratively high, he must consider quality, and nine times 
out of ten the quality or character of the circulation is 
the deciding factor. Cheap rates destroy more advertising 
than they create, for they encourage useless and profitless 
advertising.” 

On the other hand, our critic says that the “ readjust- 
ment should, and ultimately must, be downward,” otherwise 
the advertisers must go back to “sign painting and tack- 
ing.” This dire pronouncement is made in the face of the 
fact that it is the same complaint that advertisers made 
when they were paying 3 to 6 cents for advertising in coun- 
try weeklies where they are now paying 15 to 30. There 
probably is a “ dead line ” beyond which advertising would 
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cease to be profitable to the advertiser, but who can say 
when it will be reached? The fact is that rates have been 
steadily advanced and the volume of advertising has stead- 
ily increased, and a most peculiar feature of the situation 
is that this very increase of rates appears to have been a 
factor in promoting a larger quantity and better quality of 
advertising. 

Having been relegated “back to the farm” by our 
critic, we can there find an excellent illustration of the 
way price and productivity are interrelated. Good farm 
lands in various sections of the country have advanced in 
some cases from nothing to $50 an acre, in other cases 
from $25 to $150 an acre, and in still other cases from $50 
to $250 an acre. The pioneer farmer will maintain that 
ruin would overtake him to attempt to make a farm pay 
on a valuation of $50 an acre, while the $50-an-acre farmer 
is equally certain that profitable farming on $250 land is 
absolutely impossible. Yet the stubborn fact remains that 
men do make expensive farm land pay, and the only expla- 
nation appears to be that $50-an-acre land gets only $50-an- 
acre farming, while $250-an-acre land gets $250-an-acre 
farming. The advertiser of the old school thought adver- 
tising at 6 cents an inch expensive, but the present-day 
advertiser will pay 30 cents, and by the attention which 
he gives to copy and display, the synchronizing of other 
agencies and the careful attention to distribution, he will 
make the more expensive space far more productive than 
the cheaper space. 

The advertiser is, after all, a most human mortal. He 
cries out for cheaper space when it is the last thing he 
really wants; he thinks the pyramid make-up a mistake 
and the clean front page a tyranny; he strenuously objects 
to reading-notices being labeled as advertising, yet as a 
matter of fact all these things are for the purpose of mak- 
ing the newspaper more valuable to the reader and conse- 
quently more valuable to the advertiser. If the advertiser 
were given free rein, he would absolutely destroy the value 
of newspaper advertising. The rates which he asks would 
require the publisher to eliminate all reading-matter to 
obtain space enough to carry the necessary amount of 
advertising, the positions which he asks for would leave 
no opportunity for attracting the reader’s attention, and 
the concealed advertising which he wants would leave the 
reader without any confidence whatever in the integrity of 
the publication. 

All his demands to the contrary notwithstanding, the 
advertiser will patronize most liberally the newspaper that 
has the highest rate and imposes the most stringent restric- 
tions on the manner, form and character of the advertising. 
The country paper of 2,000 circulation which asks 28 cents 
per inch for advertising — which Mr. Ochs’ critic says is 
“more than any such paper can produce ” — will be able 
to sell space in larger volume than the paper that charges 
8 cents for the same circulation — as is proved by the pub- 
lishers who have tried it. 

For daily papers of large circulation, Mr. Ochs’ schedule 
of a cent a line per thousand may be too high, but I would 
not take the advertiser’s word for it. He has accepted so 
many restrictions and so many advances in price that I 
hesitate to place any limit to the productivity of newspa- 
per space. I know there was nothing sacred about the 
old rates, and that there is nothing sacred about the pres- 
ent rates, and that advertisers are going to pay still higher 
rates very soon. 

And it would be well if our rates were brought to some 
uniform basis, which is the main point Mr. Ochs was 
making. 
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What Proportion Should the Advertising Pay ? 

A West Virginia correspondent propounds the related 
questions: (1) What proportion of the production-cost 
of a newspaper should the advertising pay? (2) What 
is a fair cost of production per inch for newspaper adver- 
tising? 

There is no fixed standard of the proportion of pro- 
duction-cost which should be assigned to the subscriber 
and the advertiser, and if one publisher can make a fair 
return on his investment and effort by gathering in $5,000 
from advertisers and $1,500 from subscribers, while an- 
other gathers in $5,000 from subscribers and only $1,500 
from advertisers, I can not see that criticism of either for 
not complying with some dogmatic schedule would fairly lie. 
I know of country papers representing these two extremes, 
and both are good papers fulfilling the needs of the com- 
munity which each serves. 

The fair cost of production per inch for newspaper ad- 
vertising in country weeklies is between 15 and 20 cents, 
but either of the publishers before mentioned would be in 
grievous error to take such as the cost of producing adver- 
tising in his own paper. I once went into the situation, for 
instance, with a publisher who was realizing about $5,000 
from subscriptions but complained because his advertising 
did not exceed $1,500. His rate was only 15 cents and he 
did not wish to raise it. He was pubiishing an eight-page 
paper, but if he had been able to get enough advertising 
to fill another eight-page section he would (at 15 cents an 
inch) have been about $3,000 worse off at the end of the 
year than if he had not had the advertising at all. 

Besides such obvious factors as the cost of composition, 
advertising cost varies so much with the frequency of in- 
sertion, with the proportion for reading-matter maintained, 
with the number of pages per issue (whether the econom- 
ical eight-page unit or some uneconomical subdivision 
thereof), with the influence of the other revenues of the 
paper upon the amount of certain costs assignable to the 
advertising, that the only safe thing for a publisher to do 
is to compute his own costs, and not only that, but to com- 
pute also the effect of any proposed change to determine 
whether, when all the factors are considered, it will be a 
profitable one to make. Advertising can not simply be 
measured off from a pile like so much lumber, but, like 
adding to or taking away a room from a completed plan 
of a building, must be considered in its relation to the 
whole. 


THE CATECHISM. 
Drawn by C. H. Wilson. 
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REVIEW OF NEWSPAPERS ‘AND ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BY J. L. FRAZIER. 





Oscar H. JoHNSON, Bowen, Illinois.—The large advertisements are 
well displayed and set. We regret the use of inharmonious types in 
Henry Lowens Big Reduction Sale advertisement, especially as regards 
extra condensed and extra extended letters in succeeding lines. 
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First page of illustrated supplement accompanying Golden Anniversary 
Number of the Anoka County Union. 


The Mount Holly Herald, Mount Holly, New Jersey, recently issued 
a Historical and Industrial Edition in magazine form with the usual 
biographical, historical and industrial matter. The presswork on half- 
tones is not what it should be, due, we are sure, to faulty make-ready. 


The Munising News, Munising, Michigan, is one of the handsomest 
country papers which has reached our desk in some time. Presswork is 
particularly good, the first page is made up in an orderly manner, and 
headings are displayed so as to present a very interesting appearance. 

The Clayton News, Clayton, New Mexico.— Your paper is interesting 
in appearance and the first. pages are well made up. The advertise- 
ments are not as effective as they might be, due, mainly, to the fact that 
they are cut up into too many parts by rules and needless paneling. 
Large amounts of text should not be set in capitals, for, so set, they are 
not nearly so readable as when set in lower-case. 

Redfield Journal-Observer, Redfield, South Dakota.— To recite the 
good features of your publication would mean to mention every detail of 
its execution. It appears ably edited, is well made up, presswork is 
clean and advertisements simply and effectively displayed. We note 
that you use Cheltenham Bold almost exclusively for display, and this, 
in combination with your use of simple borders, is responsible for much 
of the pleasing appearance of your paper. 

The Liberal News, Liberal, Kansas.— Clean presswork is the most 
commendable feature of your paper and the advertisements are well set 
except that in some cases too many points are displayed. To bring out 
so many features lessens the force of the display and is distracting in 
somewhat the same fashion as one is confused when too many people 
are talking at once. You also use too large and bold types in some 
cases, and in the same advertisements use condensed and extended dis- 
play, which is a violation of shape harmony and inimical to the most 
pleasing appearance. 

The Bellevue Gazette, Bellevue, Ohio.— Your Spring Dress-Up Week 
special edition speaks especially well for the advertising and editorial 
departments. For the most part the special stories are appropriate to 
the edition and the paper is abundantly supplied with good advertising. 
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The appearance of the paper would be improved typographically if a 
single style of border, preferably plain rule of four-point thickness, 
were used around all advertisements. You might go a step farther and 
have a uniform style of display letter. Large fonts of a few series of 
display type are more economical than small fonts of many series. With 
five fonts of twenty-four-point Cheltenham Bold at one’s disposal there 
should be less pulling of sorts and resetting of lines than if one has 
five fonts of twenty-four-point display type, all of different series. 


The Anoka County Union, Anoka, Minnesota, after completing its 
fiftieth volume, issued a Golden Anniversary Number. In addition to 
the regular eight-page edition, an illustrated supplement was issued 
which in picture and story recited the history and progress of Anoka 
County and the Union. This section was printed on a heavy weight of 
goldenrod half-tone stock. A specially designed cover was used which 
was printed in maroon, red-orange, black, and gold, the inside of the 
letters forming the words ‘‘ Golden Anniversary Number” being printed 
in gold. The design is herewith shown, the large half-tone in the center 
of the page being the present home of the Union, whereas the smaller 
illustration is of the paper’s first home in 1866. The greater part of 
the illustrations on the inside pages are of individuals responsible for 
the community’s march of progress, and these are both well made up 
and printed. Granville S. Pease, the publisher, deserves a world of 
praise for the production of this admirable issue. 
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One of the inside pages of the illustrated supplement celebrating comple- 
tion of the fiftieth volume of the Anoka County Union. 


. Geuga County Leader, Burton, Ohio.— Your paper is interesting and 
the large amount of correspondence from neighborhood farming com- 
munities is something we like to see and something that will popularize 
any paper. Farmers are the best class of readers a country paper can 
have, for the news items of the paper are more likely to be news to them 
than to those who live in the town, where, perhaps, the people have 
heard of many of the items several days before the day of publication. 
Farmers generally respond to advertising in a local paper better than 
do the town folk for they do not pass the stores practically every day 
as do the latter, but do their trading on one day, generally on Saturday. 
Receiving the paper by rural route on Friday they note the advertise- 
ments and make mental notes of the best inducements offered by the 
merchants. If some of the display advertisements were taken from 
the crowded back page and run on the inside pages an improved make- 
up would be possible. But then, perhaps, you print but two pages at 
a time and the advertisements are late in coming in. One would be un- 
fair to judge a small paper such as yours by others where better equip- 
ment makes more rapid execution possible. Judged by standards of its 
class yours is a very satisfactory publication. 
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NATIONAL PRINTING AND ALLIED TRADES 
EXPOSITION. 

From September 30 to October 7 is the time set for the 
National Printing, Lithographing and Allied Trades Expo- 
sition, and from the reports that have come to hand so far, 
those will be busy days at the Madison Square Garden, New 
York, where the exposition will be held. 

Every man, whether employer or employee, owes it to 
himself to take some time off during the year and find out 
what others engaged in the same business are doing — 
and this can not be accomplished in any better way than 
by a visit to an exposition of this kind. The value of such 
a visit can not be measured in terms of dollars and cents, 
though it brings financial gain that will far more than off- 
set the expense of the visit. The opportunity to examine 
the latest improved devices and machines, the majority 
of them in actual operation, will in itself suggest many 
ways to increase the output of a plant. Combined with 
this is the privilege of meeting with others working in the 
same field and facing the same problems; and the com- 
parison of experiences and interchange of ideas, as one 
can not help doing at such a time, will result in bringing 
out information that it is practically impossible to secure 
in any other way. What could prove more profitable? 

This will be the third annual event of this kind, and it 
has been the aim of the management to broaden the scope 
and increase the value of the exposition to the trade. In 
line with this aim, arrangements have been completed with 
John Tyrone Kelly, chairman of the National Poster Com- 
mittee, whereby that committee will codperate with the 
management of the exposition in making the greatest show- 
ing of the poster art that has ever been produced in this 
country. The collection will be a special feature, and will 
be of great interest to printers and advertising men, as 
well as to the business public at large. 

A splendid display of the work done by the students of 
the Greater New York high schools, and various art schools 
of New York, will also be made. 

Negotiations are under way to borrow the exhibit of 
the lithographic industry and the letterpress exhibit which 
were shown at the recent convention of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World. These exhibits have 
received considerable favorable comment, and, taken all in 
all, this “ finished products ” phase of the exposition should 
prove one of the greatest educational features the printing 
industries could wish for. 

These exhibits, however, it might well be said, are 
merely incidental to the various displays of printing 
machinery and supplies which will be shown on the main 
floor of the exposition building. From the exhibits of fin- 
ished work, printers, and others as well, will derive ideas 
and suggestions that will be of untold value and of great 
assistance when preparing work themselves. From the 
displays of machinery and materials, printers, especially, 
will secure information relative to labor-saving devices and 
equipment that will enable them to greatly increase the 
efficiency of their plants and better fit themselves for pro- 
ducing work of the kind shown in the “ finished products ” 
exhibits. The floor plan has been so arranged that all of 
the displays and exhibits may be examined with the 
greatest ease possible. 

Among the list of exhibitors who have already taken 
space are the following representative firms: 


Mergenthaler Linotype Company; John Thomson Press Company; 
National Binding Machine Company; Stokes & Smith Company; Web- 
endorfer Company; Union Card & Paper Company; Rapid Addressing 
Machine Company; H. L. Roberts & Co.; The Linograph Company; 
Hammond Typewriter Company; Dexter Folder Company; Berry 
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Machine Company; American Roll Gold Leaf Company; Apeda Studios, 
Incorporated; The Bukey Company; E. W. Blatchford Company; 
A. G. Burton’s Sons; Boston Printing Press & Manufacturing Company ; 
George P. Clark Company; Davenport Manufacturing Company; Duplex 
Printing Press Company; Eastern Brass & Woodtype Company; Edgar 
Printing & Stationery Company; Emboso Sales Company; Charles 
Francis Press; L. J. Frohn; Goldberg Display Fixtures; Graphic Arts 
and Crafts Year Book; G. R. Herzog; H. Hinze; Hoffman Type & 
Engraving Company; The Printing Art; Highland Machine Company ; 
Jaenecke Printing Ink Company; Jennings Automatic Press; Alfred 
Jackson Studios; The Kiesling Company; Albert B. King & Co.; 
National Magazine; Loring Coes & Co.; Lead Mould Electrotype 
Foundry; A. F. Lewis & Co.; Wm. J. Madden & Co.; Wm. F. Marres- 
ford; The Maintenance Company; National Scale Company; N. Y. 
Revolving Portable Elevator Company; New York Master Printers’ 
Association; The Printer & Publisher; Printers’ Supply Salesmen’s 
Guild; Printing Magazine; The Republican Publishing Company; P. F. 
Smith; The Schilling Press; Typo Mercantile Agency; Universal Type- 
Making Machine Company; University Press; Walden-Mott Company, 
Incorporated; Ludlow Typograph Company; Oswald Publishing Com- 
pany; Cutler-Hammer Company; American Steel Chase Company; 
Thompson Type Machine Company; Smith Form-a-Truck Company ; 
The American Printer; The Regina Company; National Poster Com- 
petition Exhibit; Posterwork Exhibit of the Art Schools of New York; 
Posterwork Exhibit of Greater New York High Schools; Newspaper- 
dom Publishing Company; Bingham Brothers. 





**SAVING THE GAME.”’ 

Edward R. Tyrrell, 6133 University avenue, Chicago, is 
an artist of unusual versatility. He is a chicken fancier 
—the gallinaceous variety — and his drawings of these 
contributors to our gustatory satisfaction are marked by 

















Copyright, 1916, by Edward R. Tyrrell. 


all the characteristics of the artist who knows his subject 
and has the skill to express what he knows. Some years 
ago Mr. Tyrrell made a little caricature of the well-known 
advertising design, “ His Master’s Voice,” in which he 
exhibited a pot-bellied pup attentively regarding a fun- 
nel lying by a whiskey jar. The title was “ His Master’s 
Breath.” Unfortunately the idea was not copyrighted, 
and though thousands of reproductions were made of the 
drawing, Mr. Tyrrell did not profit. He has now in prep- 
aration a desk statuette, “ Saving the Game,” a reproduc- 
tion of which is shown here, and has copyrighted it. The 
idea promises to be well received by colleges and all inter- 
ested in the spirit where skill, address and courage make 
life what it should be. 
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HERO WORSHIP. 
Drawn by John T. Nolf, Printer. 
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detailed description of the various processes of Bookbinding. 


By JOHN J. PLEGER, Author of ‘‘ Bookbinding and Its Auxiliary Branches.” 
Copyright, 1916, by John J. Pleger. 


The Author of ** Bookbinding and Its Auxiliary Branches,’’ Mr. John J. Pleger, has arranged to contribute to these pages an intimate and 
The intent is primarily to make printers better acquainted with the founda- 


tion principles of good bookbinding, and to that end a greater liberality of treatment wil] be attempted than is practical for text-book 


purposes. 


Marbling. 

A Pennsylvania bookbinder writes: “I have a full set 
of your books on bookbinding, and find them a great help 
in my daily work. I am trying to become proficient in 
marbling and so take the liberty of asking for further 
assistance. (1) The ox-gall I use for ruling-ink is too thick 
and gummy. It comes in small jars. How must I mix this 
for marbling? Give proportions. May it be used at once? 
(2) How much gum arabic solution must I add to the pint 
of gum tragacanth solution in mixing mineral colors? (3) 
Should stock solution of color be reduced to the proper 
shade desired on the finished work, or left thick and 
reduced as used? (4) For some patterns directions say 
to add water in addition to the gall. Does this mean to 
add water to the color that is already thinned to usual 
shades? (5) In Turkish marbling is the ground color 
thrown on first or last? (6) Is full-strength sprinkling 
water mixed with the ground color or should it be diluted? 
(7) After an edge is dipped should the size be perfectly 
free from color after skimming, or does the color gradu- 
ally permeate the size and discolor it? Would color in the 
size cause trouble? ” 

Answer.—(1) You may use the deodorized ox-gall with 
fairly good results by reducing it with water to the con- 
sistency of thick cream, after which add a pint of alcohol 
to one quart of the bile; shake this well and let it stand 
for forty-eight hours. The fatty particles will settle at 
the bottom and should not be disturbed, as they are use- 
less. Pour the mixture into a bottle and at all times use it 
sparingly. A quill stuck in the cork will enable one to 
regulate the amount by drops. (2) Dissolve about two- 
thirds of an ounce of dry gum in sufficient water to pro- 
duce a fairly thick gum. (38) It is best to leave your stock 
solution in a thick state and reduce the amount of color 
required for the work in hand. (4) If the color is already 
thinned to the required shade, it should not be reduced 
further; simply add the ox-gall to expand the color. (5) 
The ground color is always thrown.on:last in Turkish 
marbling. It should have sufficient expanding power to 
drive the other colors into irregular shapes. (6) It can be 
used full strength when the ground color is expected to 
expand to a good proportion. Water may be added to 
weaken the driving power, but will lighten the ground 
color. (7) The size must be skimmed and all surplus color 
removed after each dip. If too much color is allowed to 
mix with the size, it will spoil the effect of the edges. The 
snap and brilliancy of the edges and color will disappear. 
As you are a beginner, it would be advisable to pur- 


Inquiries of general interest regarding bookbinding will be answered and subjoined to these articles. Specific information, 
however, can be arranged for by addressing Mr. Pleger, care of The Inland Printer Company. 





chase ready prepared colors, ox-gall and sprinkling water. 
After you have gained sufficient practice, you may devote 
your time to doing all the work connected with marbling. 
The writer will be pleased to assist all who desire informa- 
tion on marbling, because an awakening is needed to bring 
back and make this beautiful art popular. 


Perforating. 


There are three kinds of perforation on the market, 
namely, round-hole, slot and slit. The round-hole and slot 
perforations have a rough edge, while the slit perforations 
cut the paper and produce a clean edge. The preference is 
largely a matter of personal taste. For all-around work 
and convenience in handling the stock, the slit is prefer- 
able, because of the absence of the burr. The machines for 
this work are all simple and require no expert operator, 
and are easily adjusted. 

The round-hole machines are constructed to make one 
perforation at a time. The cuts are cleaner if four or five 
sheets are fed in at once. On checks, two, three or more to 
a page, the perforators can be adjusted to perforate the 
length of the check, leaving the stub whole. 

On the slot and slit machines the paper is fed one sheet 
at a time, in the same manner as feeding the paper into 
the ruling-machines, or the sheets are pushed into the 
machine from the top of a fanned-out ream laid on the 
board close to the gage. The striker, when set for stub- 
work, raises the cutters off the paper, and the sheet is held 
by the gate, which is timed and released with the striker. 
As many perforations can be made with one feed as there 
are cutter-heads on the machine, usually six; but addi- 
tional heads can be put on when necessary, as in stamp- 
work. Thin, thick or gummed paper can be satisfactorily 
perforated on the slit machine. Gathering perforated 
stock is greatly facilitated when sheets are perforated one 
at a time. This style of machine is superior to the one- 
head, round-hole perforators, because of the number of 
perforations which can be done with one feed. The speed 
on straight work depends entirely upon the ability of the 
operator. For stubwork, 1,500 sheets an hour can be fed 
through the machine. An attachment for scoring and slit- 
ting is furnished with the slot and slit machines. Crimping 
attachments can also be secured for these machines. 

Round-hole rotary perforator.—This machine will per- 
forate, from one to eight sheets at a time, any size sheet 
up to thirty inches square. The number of perforations 
depends on the number of heads in the machine, which are 
usually four, but more can be added if required. For stub- 
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line work all punches which are not to be used are dropped, 
and the lever which controls the striking gate is turned. 
The heads do not lift and the sheets will not perforate 
where the punches are dropped. All burr is flattened by 
means of adjustable steel rollers. All adjustments are 
simple and can be made in a minute. The quantity is gov- 
erned by the speed of the operator. 

Jonas automatic round-hole perforator.—This machine 
will perforate 2,500 an hour, from one to four perforations 
to a sheet, any size up to 30 by 30 inches. Along the right 
side of the machine there are four gates, each of which con- 
trols one line of perforations, and additional gates can be 
added, thus increasing the number of perforations through 
the sheet. These gates are adjusted to meet the varying 
requirements of perforations. The sheets are fed into the 
machine from one to four at a time and held in place by the 
first gate. A chain with fingers releases the clutch when 
the sheets hit the gate. The punches are then set in motion 
and the paper is carried to the second gate; then to the 
third and fourth in like manner. After the sheets leave the 
operator they are carried by tapes until all perforations 
have been made and the sheets deposited into the receiving- 
box. Because of the absence of burr, the sheets can be 
easily separated. 

Combination perforating and numbering machine.— 
This machine is designed for bank and check work, or any 
class of similar work that requires perforating in two direc- 
tions and numbering in duplicate. It perforates in two 
directions (right angles) and numbers stub and check at 
one operation, automatically feeds the sheets to proper dis- 
tances, repeats the operation the desired number of times, 
and stops; it then conveys the sheet to continuous rollers, 
which reverse and deliver it to the receiving-box in consecu- 
tive order. It will do work as above described on check 
sheets (five on) with one operation at the rate of 3,800 
complete checks an hour. It can be quickly and accurately 
set by gages, and a graduated scale is provided to handle 
checks in sizes from % inch to 4% inches deep, and any 
length up to 11% inches. It will take check sheets three 
on, four on, five on, six on, or more. If desired, it will do 
down-line perforating only. It will automatically skip the 
fifth cross-line perforation on check sheets of five on, also 
skip the third and sixth cross-lines on check sheets at one 
time, when perforating only. The machine will do con- 
tinuous angle perforating at the rate of 2,100 check sheets 
an hour, or over 10,000 checks an hour (five on). 

The numbering-heads can be shifted and locked to print 
at any point desired on the right half of the check, and at 
any point desired on the stub. 


Numbering. 


In many establishments numbering is done exclusively 
in the pressroom with machines set in the forms. The 
number of machines used depends on the character of the 
job. By making a separate impression of the numbering, 
the machines can be set as close as desired. This method 
permits a large amount of numbering, especially when 
there are long runs with from twenty-one to twenty-four 
receipts to a sheet. Care must, of course, be taken to avoid 
mistakes. This class of work is bound in groups, and an 
error in numbering would materially increase the time 
required for binding. All large manifold numbering orders 
should be carefully handled; if allowed to get mixed up, 
the segregation of books after the books are cut apart and 
trimmed is a serious item. 

It is a mistake to set the numbering-machines and run 
twenty or thirty reams, because it virtually means the han- 
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dling of the entire job before a fair-sized partial delivery 
can be made. Then, too, it is‘quite impossible to put a job 
of that sort through without mixing up the books. Segre- 
gating books in this manner will prove expensive, and 
requires too much table-room for putting in consecutive 
order. To expedite such work, set the second machine to 
begin with 2001, the third with 4001, ete. This will enable 
the bindery to finish a small lot and save considerable time 
in handling and table-space. To keep the work in order 


while in progress, take a ruler’s ink-brush and run a red 
stripe down the head of the first lot, blue for the second, 
green for the third, purple for the fourth, two red stripes 























Duplicating Numbering-Machine Gage. 


for the fifth, two blues for the sixth, and so on. This will 
enable the workmen to keep the books in place without mix- 
ing up the lots in the subsequent operations. When the 
numbering operation is done by the bindery, the sheets 
when received are first perforated, then each lot numbered 
(original, duplicate, triplicate or quadruplicate) sepa- 
rately and consecutively, and then gathered. This enables 
verification of numbering while gathering. 

Bindery numbering-machines are made to operate by 
foot or by power. The head adjusts itself to the amount of 
paper up to about three-eighths of an inch. An even 
impression is secured on all sheets. In the majority of 
machines the changing from consecutive to alternate num- 
bering is accomplished by changing the position of a screw. 
The repeating arrangements are excellent, as they are 
capable of repeating from two to sixteen times by inserting 
or changing a disc on the side of the numbering-head. In 
setting the type for receipts which are numbered in dupli- 
cate, the position of the numbering space should align on 
the sheet as the numbering can be done with greater speed. 
The gage shown in the above illustration expedites dupli- 
cate numbering. Whenever possible, on large quantities of 
receipt-books that are to be numbered in duplicate, they 
should be numbered so that they can be bound two or more 
receipts to the sheet, thus saving considerable time in bind- 
ing without materially decreasing the numbering output. 
In numbering and paging, the ink should be used sparingly, 
and the ink-roller adjusted so that it will barely touch the 
figure-head. Worn rollers will not produce a clean, even 
number, hence a supply should be kept in stock and the 
rollers changed when worn. A composition roller is prefer- 
able to the rubber roller, and the necessary stocks and 
molds can be procured from the machine manufacturers. 





IDLENESS. 


It would be thought a hard government that should 
tax its people one-tenth part of their time, to be employed 
in its service; but idleness taxes many of us much more; 
sloth, by bringing on diseases, absolutely shortens life. 
Sloth, like rust, consumes faster than labor wears, while 
the used key is always bright. Dost thou love life, then 
do not squander time, for that is the stuff life is made of. 
How much more than is necessary do we spend in sleep, 
forgetting that the sleeping fox catches no poultry, and 
there will be sleeping enough in the grave! — Franklin. 
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A MASTER OF TYPOGRAPHY PASSES INTO 
HISTORY. 


BY HENRY L. BULLEN. 


aia] OUIS H. ORR, of the Bartlett-Orr Press, of 

i=i| New York, died in the Hahnemann Hospital 
in that city, surrounded by his family, on 
the morning of Sunday, August 6, 1916, 
3} after a few days’ illness. He is mourned 
=| by a large number of friends. This grief 
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5 im was intensified by the knowledge that Mr. 
~ Orr had enjoyed for less than a month the 
realization of his chief ambition: the installation of a 
model printing and engraving plant and a beautiful suite 








of offices on the twenty-first 
and twenty-second stories of 
the Printing Crafts build- 
ing. He was the inspiration 
of that great edifice, and he 
looked forward to the en- 
joyment of his reputation 
and success amid ideal con- 
ditions. He, at last, was 
satisfied, and justly proud 
of the result, when suddenly 
his handiwork was trans- 
formed into a memorial of 
himself and a sad incentive 
to his successors. 

Louis Herbert Orr was 
born in Jersey City on 
March 7, 1857. His father, 
John William Orr, one of 
the more eminent engravers 
of his time, was then the 
proprietor of a wood- 
engraving and printing es- 
tablishment at 75 and 77 
Nassau street, New York. 
His mother was Mary Vir- 
ginia Villers. A contempo- 
rary advertisement of his 
father’s business states that 
he specialized in “illustrated 
catalogues and ornamental 
show cards,” and manufac- 
tured “illuminated envel- 
opes.” John W. Orr was 
born in Ireland on March 31, 1815, and was brought to 
Buffalo in his infancy. In 1836,:he completed his instruc- 
tion in drawing and engraving in New York city under the 
distinguished William Redfield. He returned to Buffalo, 
where he practiced wood-engraving and published several 
illustrated books, notably “Orr’s Pictorial Guide to Niagara 
Falls,” in 1842, “the illustrations designed and engraved 
by J. W. Orr.” In that year he went to Albany as artist 
and engraver for The Country Gentleman (the oldest agri- 
cultural paper in the world, and now published in Phila- 
delphia), and while there was awarded a gold medal for the 
best engravings of animals. In 1844 he settled in New 
York city, where his first employment was on Harper 
Brothers’ “ Illustrated Shakespeare,” but it was not long 
before he had his own establishment. 

Louis H. Orr was educated at the Hasbrouck Institute, 
in Jersey City, and after his graduation was taught print- 
ing by his father. The discipline was strict; the father 
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Louis Herbert Orr. 






exacted thoroughness in every detail. A seemingly exces- 
sive severity caused the son to find employment elsewhere 
on two or three occasions, but each time he returned to his 
father, and in after years realized and frequently acknowl- 
edged the value of his father’s wise discipline. As for 
himself, when he became an employer, he was careful and 
patient with boys, insisting that their work be done right, 
and the positions held by those who learned printing under 
his teaching have justified his discipline. 

In 1879, being then of age, he secured the position of 
foreman of the typographic department of the Morgan 
Envelope Company, in Springfield, Massachusetts. Here 
he advanced and at the same time secured the friendship 
of Elisha Morgan, and began to cultivate his ambition. In 
1881 he married Ada Ege, of Jersey City, and started a 
small printing-shop on 
Pynchon street, Springfield, 
in the Gilmore Opera House 
Block. Elisha Morgan, his 
former employer, was a so- 
cial magnate in Springfield, 
and it is related that he sent 
word to young Orr to bring 
his bride to church on the 
Sunday following her ar- 
rival There the Orrs 
found the Morgan family 
awaiting them in the vesti- 
bule, by whom they were 
escorted to the Morgan pew, 
thus establishing a social 
prestige in Springfield. 
Equally important is the 
fact that Mr. Morgan in- 
sisted upon being the first 
customer (although owner 
of a _ printing-office) and 
continued his support. 

The printing done by Mr. 
Orr in Pynchon street was 
superior. “Even then,” 
writes J. B. Williams, me- 
chanical superintendent of 
the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, and 
one of Mr. Orr’s apprentices 
in Springfield, “he had the 
reputation that he has main- 
tained to the end—a printer 
with exquisite taste. I have yet to meet his equal.” Larger 
premises were soon required, and these were in a new 
building on Main street, near Bridge street, and in honor 
of its tenant it was known as the Orr building. It was here 
that Mr. Orr began his experiments in embossing with hard 
rubber male dies. He specialized in embossed printing, 
which was to the end a favorite method with him, and in 
recent years he embodied his experience and ideas in the 
well-known “ Orro Embossing Process.” Eventually the 
Orr business was consolidated with the Clark W. Bryan 
Company, printers, and also publishers of The Paper 
World, with the name of the Springfield Printing and Bind- 
ing Company, Mr. Orr being president and manager. 

In 1891 Mr. Orr returned to New York to become a 
partner with Bartlett & Co., wood-engravers of that city. 
During Mr. Orr’s sojourn in Springfield he discovered the 
quality of the Bartlett wood-engravings and decorative 
designs — process engraving was then in its infancy — and 
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became a principal customer. On the other hand, Bartlett 
& Co. were able to reciprocate with orders for printing 
catalogues illustrated by them. These reciprocal relations 
brought about the partnership. Mr. Orr added a printing 
department to Mr. Bartlett’s business, which was removed 
to 21 and 23 Rose street, New York. This event was 
announced by means of a handsome brochure entitled “A 
Modern Triumvirate,” notable as being the first in which 
the vignetting of the illustrations was carried under the 
type lines. The triumvirate were Edward E. Bartlett, 
artist; Louis H. Orr, printer; and Theodore von der Luhe, 
wood-engraver. Just at that time the bicycle boom was 
starting, and as the best of these vehicles was then made 
in New England, where Mr. Orr’s reputation was estab- 
lished, the new firm was carried to a notable success on a 
wave of bicycle catalogues. 

In 1906, the name was changed from “ Bartlett & Co., 
The Orr Press,” to the Bartlett-Orr Press. Of this com- 
pany, Edward E. Bartlett is president; Mr. Orr was trea- 
surer and general manager; Walter M. Patterson, formerly 
assistant to the president, is secretary. In 1906, the 
plant, having outgrown its quarters, was moved to 119 West 
Twenty-fifth street. In 1916, another removal was com- 
pelled by the growth of the business, which is now in the 
Printing Crafts building, a magnificent and colossal 
twenty-two-story edifice on Eighth avenue and Thirty-third 
and Thirty-fourth streets, New York. The erection of so 
tall a building for printing or other manufacturing pur- 
poses is unprecedented, and has proved entirely successful. 
Mr. Orr’s characteristic attention to details enabled him to 
impress upon the architects the need of extraordinary sta- 
bility and freedom from travel of distracting noises. Thus 
it is that, though hundreds of presses and other machines 
are in use, there are no perceptible vibrations, and the 
noises do not carry from floor to floor. 

Mr. Orr had a special pride in his staff organization, 
which he in the latter years had organized with the object 
of having the business continued in perpetuity, this being 
a strong factor in his ambition. He liked to feel that he 
was founding a permanent institution to perpetuate his 
fame and name. This staff is characterized by intense loy- 
alty to its chief, and it is believed that it will ably accom- 
plish Mr. Orr’s ambition. The members, with the length of 
service of each, are as follows: Walter M. Patterson, secre- 
tary, seventeen years; Edward E. Williams, manager of 
the art department, twenty-three years; Peter A. Stegle, 
chief of pressroom, twenty-three years; George Bayer, 
chief of composition department, seventeen years; James A. 
Mitchell, chief of engraving department, sixteen years; 
Isaac Van Dillen, Jr., general superintendent of printing, 
twelve years; O. W. Jaquish, Jr., chief of designing depart- 
ment, seven years; and Charles B. Morse, selling repre- 
sentative. A majority of the employees have filled their 
positions for long terms. 

The word “eminent ” most fitly characterizes the per- 
sonality and professional abilities of Mr. Orr. Knowing the 
possibilities of his art, both in general and in its smallest 
details, himself practically proficient, he insisted upon 
nothing less than work that excelled. His technical skill 
was guided by that “ exquisite taste ” ascribed to him by one 
of his apprentices who himself possesses the same quality 
in marked degree. Abhorring things peculiar and all typo- 
graphic “stunts,” he earned the reputation of being the 
unexcelled printer of illustrated catalogues, each of which 
compelled the attention and admiration of even untypo- 
graphic recipients, and which, nevertheless, conformed with 
the admittedly correct and therefore conservative principles 
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of design and type composition. His was invariably a 
“quality shop,” for quality buyers, and infinite pains and 
patience were expended to satisfy his own standard of 
excellence in the numerous details of the construction of 
a book embodying the whole art of expression as related to 
the object of the publication. We write these words know- 
ing that they would please this departed master of typog- 
raphy as no others could. When asked how he maintained 
his uniform high quality of work, Mr. Orr would say, 
“Care,” and if pressed for more detail, he would answer, 
“More care.” In latter years his réle in his organization 
was chiefly that of inspirer and critic. 

While Mr. Orr’s work was chiefly with illustrated cata- 
logues, whenever another kind of work had to be done, it 
likewise excelled; nothing, however small, was done in the 
spirit of routine; the impress of thoughtful consideration 
shone on all his work. So it is not surprising that the 
master printers of America unanimously conceded his 
leadership. During the last few weeks of his life he often 
discussed a project of producing a few typographic works 
in honor of typography which, without any commercial 
aim, would endeavor to exhibit early twentieth-century 
printing in its perfection. 

As a man, Mr. Orr was much admired and respected by 
his associates. He possessed the happy faculty of combin- 
ing dignity with unfailing courtesy and joviality. At the 
time of his death he was a member of the Union League, 
The Bankers, The Ardsley and the New York Athletic clubs. 
He was a clubable man. Where he sat was the head of the 
table, but each one there felt that the seat at the right hand 
of the chief was the one intended for him. He left a widow, 
a son, Louis H. Orr, Jr., and two daughters, Miss Margaret 
Orr and Mrs. Dorothy Orr Farmer. 





OVERPRINTING STOCK GREETING-CARDS. 


The overprinting of stock greeting-cards does not move 
along with the facility customary to the printing of small 
plates, for the reason that unusual caution must be 
observed on account of no spoilage. Furthermore, there 
are often a number of varieties and sizes of cards on one 
order, and very frequently the plate to be overprinted laps 
two, three or all sides of the plate. And these aggravations 
come at a time when every nerve in the business is 
strained to keep up with the demand. Greeting-card over- 
printing should be worth a good price, and there is good 
reason to believe that cheap prices for overprinting stock 
cards are a thing of the past. 

Last Christmas an engraver reported to The Engravers’ 
Bulletin that he had overprinted a small lot of hand-tinted 
cards, using an old card plate that lapped four edges, 
charging fifty cents for the job. The customer claimed 
that the name did not center absolutely under the greeting 
and presented a bill for $5.50 for the cards he claimed had 
been spoiled in overprinting. The engraver thereupon 
raised his price on overprinting to cover what he called 
“insurance ” against the inevitable spoilage of expensive 
cards which will occur occasionally in the best regulated 
shops during the holiday season. 

However, the American manufacturers of greeting- 
cards have made an effort to reduce overprinting troubles 
to a minimum through loose inserts or spaces for the extra 
printing in accessible places. The foreign makers have 
as a usual thing given little attention to such conveniences, 
and they continue to tie up cover and inserts in a knot or 
run their work on stock that is difficult to overprint.— 
Geyer’s Stationer. 
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Howard A. Burrell. 

Howard A. Burrell, one of the best 
known of the older generation of Iowa 
newspaper men, has passed away, at 
the age of seventy-eight years, after 
a long illness due to a general break- 
down. For forty years Mr. Burrell 
was owner and editor of the Washing- 
ton Press, which paper he sold in 1905, 
when he retired from active business 
life. He served several terms as re- 
gent of the state university, and was 
for three years a member of the Wash- 
ington Historical Society, being presi- 
dent at the time of his death. 

Though not a politician in the ordi- 
nary sense, he was always a public- 
spirited citizen and was widely known 
among newspaper men and politicians 
throughout the State. 

Mr. Burrell was born in Lorain 
County, Ohio, June 4, 1838. From 
early boyhood his ambition was to be 
a newspaper man, and upon graduat- 
ing from Oberlin College in 1862 he 
headed straight for Cleveland, where 
he became a reporter on the Leader. 

Four years later he went to Iowa 
and bought the Washington County 
Press. He was a capable business man 
and made his paper a financial success 
as well as distinguishing himself as a 
writer. There was a charm about his 
literary style that won him a wide cir- 
cle of readers. 


John F. Murray. 


John F. Murray, well known to the 
trade through his connection for sev- 
eral years past, both in Europe and 
America, with The Whitlock Printing 
Press Manufacturing Company, died 
on Wednesday, August 2, 1916. While 
still a young man, Mr. Murray’s ex- 
perience covered over thirty years’ 
connection with the printing and press 
business. He was an expert pressman, 
some of the finest work turned out by 
the Stillson plant, with which he was 
connected at one time, having been 
done by him. The printing fraternity 
generally became better acquainted 
with him through his later connection 
with the selling department of the 
John Thomson Press Company. For 
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several years he was manager of the 
P. Lawrence Printing Machinery 
Company, Ltd., in London, England, 
where he was as popular and success- 
ful as in his home connections. He 
was a fine, Christian gentleman, whose 





John F. Murray. 


quiet and genial manner readily en- 
deared him to those with whom he 
came in contact. 


George J. Kelber. 


George J. Kelber, one of the first 
employees of the Newark (N. J.) 
News, died on Friday morning, July 
28, at his home, 64 Columbia avenue. 
Mr. Kelber was fifty-eight years of 
age. He was a native of Elizabeth, 
New Jersey, and after receiving his 
education in the schools of that city 
he started to learn the printing trade 
in the office of the Elizabeth Monitor. 
Later he joined the forces of the New- 
ark Morning Register, and when the 
Newark Evening News was estab- 
lished he affiliated himself with that 
organization, setting type on the first 
edition, issued on September 1, 1883, 
and remaining active in the compos- 
ing-room until six months ago. 








Mrs. Helen F. Wright. 


Mrs. Helen Frances Wright, a mem- 
ber of Chicago’s largest newspaper 
family, a family identified with print- 
ing and newspapers in Chicago for 
more than half a century, died recently 
at the home of her sister, Mrs. M. 
Colbert, 6821 North Ashland avenue. 

Mrs. Wright’s father, James H. 
King, was superintendent of the old 
Chicago Republican, and later helped 
Wilbur F. Storey deliver the Chicago 
Times across roofs of adjoining build- 
ings when United States troops sur- 
rounded that newspaper’s office to 
suppress it for sedition during the 
Civil War. Her mother, the late Mary 
A. King, was probably the best known 
woman in Chicago among newspaper 
workers, and an honorary member of 
the Old-Time Printers’ Association. 
Her husband, the late James Wright, 
was news editor of the Chicago Chron- 
icle at the time of his death. 

Like herself, Mrs. Wright’s six 
sisters all married men then in news- 
paper work. These are William E. 
Williams, formerly on the Chicago 
Journal, now owner of the Chicago 
Heights Star; Michael Colbert, for- 
merly on the Chicago Tribune, now 
secretary-treasurer of Typographical 
Union, No. 16; Bernard J. Mullaney, 
formerly political editor of the Chi- 
cago Record-Herald, now president of 
the Johnson Advertising Corporation, 
Chicago; Joseph H. Ewing, formerly 
on the Chicago Examiner, now owner 
of the Ewing Press, Chicago; George 
O. Perkins, formerly telegraph editor 
of the Chicago Record, now an official 
of a telegraph company, and H. Teller 
Archibald, assistant to the late Wil- 
liam E. Curtis, when that distin- 
guished writer was a member of the 
Chicago Record-Herald staff. Mr. 
Archibald is now engaged in the real- 
estate business. 

Mrs. Wright is survived by a daugh- 
ter, Alice F., and a son, Ralph J., for- 
merly connected with the business 
office of the Inter Ocean and the Her- 
ald, and now resident manager in 
Philadelphia for a Chicago brokerage 
house. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. 





Items for this 


department should be sent before the tenth day of the month. 


Newspaper Organizations in the State 
of Washington. 

Five newspaper organizations in 
the State of Washington held meet- 
ings at Ellensburg, Washington, July 
13, 14 and 15, 1916, attracting the 
largest crowd of newspaper men ever 
assembled in the State and setting a 
new mark for organization work. The 
secretary’s register showed over two 
hundred newspaper men and their 
families in attendance, and the annual 
subscription banquet on Friday eve- 
ning was attended by five hundred. 


The Cutler-Hammer Electric 
Linotype-Pot. 

A most interesting and valuable 
booklet, descriptive of the Cutler-Ham- 
mer electric linotype-pot, is being dis- 
tributed by the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company. Every printer should have 
one—and read it. The pot is ap- 
plicable to all linotypes. It eliminates 
ventilating systems. Just get the sig- 
nificance of that feature alone. It has 
close, simple automatic temperature 
regulation. Does not overheat the 
metal, and produces sharp, solid slugs. 
Send for the booklet. 


Reporter Printing Company 
Increases Capital Stock. 

On Tuesday, July 25, The Reporter 
Printing Company, of Fond du Lac, 
Wisconsin, publishers of The Daily 
Reporter, filed notice of increase in its 
capital stock from $30,000 to $60,000. 
The doubling of the company’s capital 
stock was decided upon at the annual 
meeting held June 15, when the in- 
crease in capital was deemed advisable 
owing to the steady increase in busi- 
ness and the plans for future ex- 
pansion. It has been the constant 
endeavor of L. A. Lange, president 
and business manager of The Reporter 
Printing Company, ever since he estab- 
lished The Daily Reporter, to give the 
community one of the most progressive 
newspapers and up-to-date job-print- 
ing establishments possible. That he 
has succeeded in his endeavor has been 


well demonstrated by the continual 
increase in the company’s business. 
Through the increasing of its capital 
stock The Reporter Printing Company 
intends to still further improve The 
Daily Reporter and also the job-print- 
ing plant conducted therewith. 


Gilman Printing Company to Build 
New Plant. 

A. S. Gilman, of the A. S. Gilman 
Printing Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
announced on August 3 that the com- 
pany had purchased a big block of 
ground at the southwest corner of 
West Third street and Lakeside ave- 
nue, N. W., and would erect a modern 
building, the total cost approximating 
$200,000. Plans have been prepared 
for a $100,000 structure of steel, rein- 
forced concrete, white terra cotta and 
granite, of the Roman-Doric type. It 
will contain about 35,000 square feet 
of floor space, with offices and princi- 
pal entrance on West Third street. 


** Push-Button Control.”’ 

The Printing Equipment Depart- 
ment of The Cutler-Hammer Manu- 
facturing Company, of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, has issued a newspaper- 
size broadside describing the Kohler 
system of press control, under the title 
of “ Push-Button Control.” Proprie- 
tors and others who wish to keep in- 
formed should obtain such literature 
and file it systematically, for the more 
you know the more you have to sell. 


Kahrs’ Special Hard Matrix for 
Rubber-Stamp ‘Making. 

Henry Kahrs, specialist in stereo- 
typing outfits, announces that he has 
produced a new development of the 
cold. Simplex stereotype process de- 
signed for rubber-stamp making. It 
is a special hard form of matrix, not 
intended for stereotyping. Sample 
mats. have been submitted to sev- 
eral rubber-stamp makers, and these 
strongly endorse the new product. 
Literature will be sent on request to 
Mr. Kahrs, 240 East Thirty-third 
street, New York. 


Charles H. Ault Buys out German 
Stockholders. 

It is announced that Charles H. 
Ault, for many years associated with 
the Ault & Wiborg Company in this 
country and latterly in England, 
where he was president of the Ault 
& Wiborg London Company, and for 
the past two years vice-president and 
treasurer of The Jaenecke Printing 
Ink Company, of Newark, has pur- 
chased the interests of the German 
stockholders and is consequently in 
entire control of the company, the title 
of which will probably be amended to 
include his name. 


A Printer’s Automobile Trip. 


What printer of twenty, or even ten, 
years ago would think of leaving his 
business and going off for a couple of 
weeks on an automobile trip? Not an 
uncommon event, however, to-day — 
and thus does the industry advance. 
During the latter part of July, H. I. 
Wombacher, president of the Standard 
Typesetting Company, of Chicago, ac- 
companied by his wife, motored from 
Chicago to St. Paul and Minneapolis 
and return. Mr. Wombacher reports 
having had a fine time, despite the hot 
weather, and he shows evidence of the 
fact that the sun and air did him good. 


Oswego Machine Works Completes 
Largest Cutting-Machine. 

The largest cutting-machine ever 
produced at its plant has recently been 
completed by the Oswego Machine 
Works, of Oswego, New York. The 
machine is designed to cut a pile of 
paper eight feet wide with such a de- 
gree of accuracy, it is said, that light 
reflection will not reveal any variation 
in the cut. This means that a much 
closer degree of accuracy is secured 
than can be measured with a microm- 
eter reading to thousandths of an inch. 
The machine is electrically driven by 
a powerful motor set upon one of the 
side frames. The motions of clamping, 
cutting, moving the work, stopping 
and braking, are all by power and 











automatic. The clamping pressure for 
holding the work can be varied from 
a few pounds up to as high as sev- 
eral tons. This machine is one of 
the group technically known as the 
Oswego auto rapid-production cutting- 
machines, and has been built in con- 
nection with other specially designed 
machines for a new line of work to be 
undertaken in one of the largest plants 
in New York city. It weighs approxi- 
mately nine tons and is massive in ap- 
pearance and handsomely designed. 


Loose-Leaf Catalogue of the Harris 
Automatic Press Company. 

The wide interest in new methods 
of printing, and in offset printing in 
particular, will be gratified by the 
enterprise of the Harris Automatic 
Press Company, of Niles, Ohio, in the 
production of a loose-leaf catalogue 
illustrative and descriptive of the com- 
pany’s products. The information is 
not only valuable, but the production 
of the catalogue is educational in 
itself. The cover-design was made by 
Tom Cleland, the composition by the 
Marchbanks Press, and the offset 
printing by Magill-Weinsheimer, Chi- 
cago. Every employing printer should 
have such catalogues in his library 
at the office for consultation. Get this 
one. 


Hugh McVey Now Advertising 
Counselor for the Capper 
Publications. 

Marco Morrow, director of adver- 
tising for the Capper publications, 
Topeka, Kansas, announces that Hugh 
McVey, who has joined the staff of 
the Capper farm papers as advertis- 
ing counselor, will continue the re- 
search and general promotion work 
in which he has been engaged for sev- 
eral years. He will codperate with 
advertisers and advertising agencies 
in compiling data upon which mer- 
chandising and publicity plans may be 
safely built. His addition to the Cap- 
per force is in line with Arthur Cap- 
per’s policy expressed in his often 
repeated injunction to his staff: 

“ Never solicit an advertisement un- 
less there is a reasonable certainty of 
its paying the advertiser.” 

Mr. McVey’s work will not in any 
way interfere with the service ren- 
dered by the advertising agent. His 
analysis of trade conditions is in- 
tended merely to help advertisers and 
agencies determine the why and how 
of reaching the ten billion dollar trade 
of rural America. His recognized 


ability as advertiser and merchandiser 
makes him peculiarly fitted to render 
this service. 
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‘“* The Linotype South.”’ 

The comprehensive title of the house 
paper issued by the New Orleans 
agency of the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company is well chosen, for the ac- 
tivities of Manager Bott and his aids 
cover eleven States. As an exposi- 
tion of what can be done typograph- 
ically with the linotype, the paper 
gives us the same feelings that 
“Round’s Printers Cabinet” used to 
inspire in us in our cub days. Send 
for The Linotype South. If your ma- 
chines are not producing what they 
should produce in quality, find out the 
reason and make them come up to your 
standard. Besides, you have a willing 
and a powerful organization behind 
you to help you make good. Why not 
use it? 


Jersey City Printing Company in 
New Location. 

The Jersey City Printing Company, 
of Jersey City, New Jersey, has an- 
nounced that, owing to the increased 
space required for additional equip- 
ment used in producing the various 
telephone directories and other large- 
edition work, it has completed an ad- 
dition to its plant at 160 to 174 Maple 
street. For many years the company 
has had its main office at 37 Montgom- 
ery street, and several departments of 
its manufacturing plant were located 
at 66 to 70 York street. In order to 
increase the efficiency of the manufac- 
turing plant, the company has decided 
to move all but two of the down-town 
departments to the new plant, where 
they will be under one roof. 

The new arrangement will greatly 
facilitate the production of work, the 
departments being laid out in such a 
manner that raw materials are re- 
ceived at one end of the building, and 
after going through the various oper- 
ations will be shipped direct from the 
company’s own railroad siding. 


New York Pressmen Present 
President with Ring. 


President Edward W. Edwards, of 
the New York Newspaper Web Print- 
ing Pressmen’s Union, No. 25, recently 
was the recipient of a great surprise 
in the form of a handsome diamond 
ring, presented to him by the members 
of the union as a token of their respect 
and esteem. The presentation was 
made by a committee representing 
Unions Nos. 28, 1, 51 and 25, at the 
ninth annual picnic, held on July 24. 
President Edwards, who has been a 
leader of the pressman for eight years, 
made an appropriate address in ac- 
knowledgment of the gift. 
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The picnic was the most successful 
the organization has held, about 2,500 
being present. The proceeds will be 
devoted to the maintenance of the 
death-benefit fund. The members of 
the committee in charge of arrange- 
ments, to whom the credit for the 
success of the outing belongs, are: 
William J. Barry, Peter T. Quinn, 
John J. Sampson, Edward W. Ed- 
wards, John J. Walsh, James Glenon, 
August J. Bly, Harry Duffy, John H. 
Hartley, Michael Connors, William 
Vandervoort, Michael Madigan, Frank 
Taylor and Thomas J. O’Connell. 


Art Reproduction Company Now the 
Adcraft Engraving Company. 

The Adcraft Engraving Company 
is the successor of the Art Reproduc- 
tion Company, examples of whose 
work have appeared from time to time 
in THE INLAND PRINTER, exciting most 
favorable comment. The Adcraft En- 
graving Company makes engravings 
exclusively, operating by day and 
night, at 407 South Dearborn street, 
Chicago. A fine art department and 
a very complete equipment, with a 
twenty-four-hour service under the 
competent direction of Mr. Wain, as- 
sure the growth and prosperity of the 
concern. 


Annual Meeting of Montana Editors. 


Newspaper editors of Montana met 
at Livingston on Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday, August 3, 4 and 5, and 
held one of the most memorable meet- 
ings in the history of their organiza- 
tion. The convention was opened 
Thursday morning with an address of 
welcome by Hon. T. M. Swindlehurst, 
which was responded to by Walter 
Anderson, of the Deer Lodge Picket, 
president of the association. Business 
meetings were held both Thursday and 
Friday, and many important matters 
were disposed of. The most important 
was the reviewing of the work done 
by the Legislative Committee. An at- 
tempt is being made to frame a bill in 
conjunction with the county commis- 
sioners of the State, covering all 
classes of county printing and pub- 
lishing for the consideration of the 
next legislature. The committee has 
done a vast amount of work on a 
schedule of prices that will be stand- 
ard for all parts of the State, which 
it is hoped will put an end to misun- 
derstandings between the printers and 
the commissioners, as well as to put an 
end to price-cutting on public work. 

During the course of the program 
addresses were given as follows: 

“The Press and the Pulpit,” by 
Charles E. White, Beaver Valley Ga- 
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zette, Wibaux; “Journalistic Jan- 
gling,” by Daniel Whetstone, Cut Bank 
Pioneer Press; “ Putting the Punch 
into News,” by H. E. Rogers, Billings 
Evening Journal; “ Pioneer Days in 
the Montana Newspaper Field,” by 
Miles Romney, Western News, at 
Hamilton. 


**The Lines O’ Type News.”’ 

The publicity department of the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
shows a resourcefulness and versatil- 
ity in keeping before the world the 
multifarious manufactures and ser- 
vices of that great organization that 
inspire admiration. Of course the de- 
partment has a great driving force 
behind it. The latest service adopted 
by the department is to establish a 
news or feature service for newspa- 
pers, large or small. The service being 
made up of selections from “ The Lines 
O’ Type News” has a linotype flavor 
of course, but who is not interested in 
the linotype and printing? Send for 
the service if you are not getting it. 


Rhode Island Master Printers Hold 
Annual Outing. 

Thursday, August 3, proved an en- 
joyable day for a large number of the 
heads of printing establishments of 
Rhode Island, when they met to cele- 
brate the annual outing of the Master 
Printers’ Association of that State. 
Seventy-two members and guests ar- 
rived on the grounds of the Ponham 
Club at eleven o’clock and gave them- 
selves over to various amusements. 
Dinner was served at two o’clock, and 
it was a merry gathering that partook 
of the menu. The members were out 
for a good time and they had it. 

At the conclusion of the dinner, 
President Benjamin P. Moulton, act- 
ing as toastmaster, welcomed the mem- 
bers and guests of the association and 
introduced the speakers. Mayor Jo- 
seph H. Gainer congratulated the 
members on their showing and ban- 
tered several of the party. 

Albert W. Finlay, president of the 
United Typothetz and Franklin Clubs 
of America, told of the work accom- 
plished by that organization. He 
congratulated the members on their 
selection of Mr. Moulton as their presi- 
dent and urged his support for the 
office of vice-president of the United 
Typothete and Franklin Clubs of 
America at the annual convention to 
be held at Atlantic City. 

Secretary Richard H. Moore, How- 
ard Knight, Edward L. Freeman and 
Hugh F. Carroll were the committee 
in charge of the arrangements. 
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Second Annual Picnic of the Free 
Press Company, of Easton, 
Pennsylvania. 

Employees of the Free Press Pub- 
lishing Company, of Easton, Pennsyl- 
vania, recently enjoyed their second 
annual outing at Island Park. The 
company assumed the burden of the 
expense. An elaborate dinner was 
served, and all amusements at the park 
were without expense to the employ- 
ees. Smith’s orchestra played for a 


Clarence N. Andrews, 


Manager and editor, Free Press 
Publishing Company. 


special dance held in the main pavilion 
later in the evening. There were one 
hundred and four present, all depart- 
ments of the Free Press being rep- 
resented. 

Clarence N. Andrews, general man- 
ager and managing editor, originated 
the idea of the outing a year ago, and 
upon his recommendation the company 
agreed to make the affair an annual 
one at its expense. Mr. Andrews has 
always been a solicitous friend of the 
employees, and through his efforts the 
Free Press yearly grants its oper- 
atives a vacation with full pay. 

A study of the cordial relations ex- 
isting between the management and 
the large force employed in the vari- 
ous departments of the company shows 
that the rapid growth and success of 
the concern are largely, if not wholly, 
due to the codperative spirit stimu- 
lated by Mr. Andrews. Strangers vis- 
iting the Free Press quickly recognize 
this peculiar and happy codrdination 
of forces and the consequent elimina- 


tion of hair-splitting arguments and 
discussions of technicalities, such as 
are too often conspicuous in transac- 
tions of every kind under corporation 
management. 


Ninth Annual Printers’ Baseball 
Tournament. 

The ninth annual tournament of the 
Union Printers’ National Baseball 
League was held at Indianapolis, Au- 
gust 5 to 12, and was a grand success. 
Although the week was one of intense 
heat, every feature of the program 
planned for the tourney was carried 
out as planned. Some unusual events 
were carded, one of the most inter- 
esting being an automobile race at the 
Speedway in which drivers of national 
reputation took part. The race was 
at twenty-five miles, the winner cov- 
ering the distance at an average speed 
of ninety-five miles an hour. There 
were also a tire-changing contest and 
a five-mile race against time. After 
the events at the Speedway the party 
was taken to Germania Park, where 
refreshments and luncheon were 
served and two games of ball played. 
A stag was given on Tuesday. Box- 
ing was the main feature. The ten- 
round bout was a thriller, the others 
being tame in comparison. Jack Dil- 
lon, aspirant to Willard’s crown, gave 
an exhibition of his skill. Each eve- 
ning was given over to some sort of 
entertainment. 

Chicago won the Garry Herrman 
trophy and the Lanston cup, the lat- 
ter becoming the permanent posses- 
sion of the winner. Some creditable 
baseball was played, St. Louis elimi- 
nating Detroit in the best game of 
the tourney. The score was 1 to 0 in 
eleven innings. Much praise is due 
the Indianapolis printers for the effi- 
cient manner in which every detail 
was attended to. A daily paper was 
published during the week and the 
dailies of the city gave the tourney 
much space—#in fact, it was given 
wider publicity than ever before. 

The following are the officers of 
the league: President, John M. Mc- 
Gowan, of Chicago; secretary-trea- 
surer, Joseph J. Dallas, of Boston; 
commissioners, James McPherson, 
Philadelphia; Hal Smith, Detroit; 
George E. O’Donnell, New York; J. E. 
Coreoran, St. Paul; G. P. Ruth, In- 
dianapolis; W. G. Newion, Pitts- 
burgh; W. H. Whitcomb, Boston; 
Joseph P. Oschger, Chicago; Leo P. 
McDermott, Cleveland; Ed. Spring- 
meyer, St. Louis; Edgar T. Brown, 
Washington, and John M. Dugan, 
Cincinnati. 
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News Items from the United Typoth- 
etz and Franklin Clubs of 
America. 

Western Representative Harry S. 
Stuff has returned to the Pacific 
coast, after spending several weeks in 
the Middle West and Eastern States. 
He is at present extending organiza- 
tion work in the State of Washington. 

Early in August the organization 
sent out from its headquarters a book- 
let entitled “Printers Terms and 
Other Terms.” This article, written 
by J. Horace McFarland, contains 
many constructive thoughts and 
should be read and digested by every 
printer. If you have not obtained a 
copy, write to the national office at 
Chicago. 

The campaign for the collection of 
records of bindery production being 
promoted by the organization has 
created considerable interest abroad, 
as well as in this country. Interesting 
communications have been received 
from printers in England, Holland, 
Australia and South Africa. 

The Composite Statement of Cost of 
Production for the year 1915, just is- 
sued to the membership, contains val- 
uable data and interesting statistics. 
Hour-costs have advanced in all de- 
partments of the printing-plant over 
the year 1914. 


Ohio Printers’ Convention and 
Cost Congress. 

The Ohio printers will hold their 
annual convention and cost congress 
in Cincinnati, October 5,6 and 7. The 
printers and newspaper publishers in 
five States have been invited, and it is 
confidently expected that there will be 
a thousand printers and newspaper 
men from Ohio, Kentucky, West Vir- 
ginia, Indiana and Tennessee. The 
Buckeye Press Association, the Miami 
Valley Press Association, the Ken- 
tucky Press Association, the West 
Virginia Press Association, the East 
Tennessee Press Association, and 
other similar organizations including 
the Ben Franklin Clubs of Cleveland, 
Toledo, Columbus, Indianapolis, Louis- 
ville, Nashville and other cities, are 
interested and will coédperate to make 
the convention a success. 

Adam J. Braunwart, of Braunwart 
& Brockhoff, of Cincinnati, is presi- 
dent of the Ohio Printers’ Federation; 
James J. Vance, secretary of the Ben 
Franklin Club of Cincinnati, is the 
secretary and treasurer. The federa- 
tion has previously held annual con- 
ventions for Ohio printers only, but 
this year it was decided to include the 
printers from the four adjoining 
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States and to include the newspaper 
men as well as the printers. 

The Hotel Gibson will be headquar- 
ters for the printers, and the newspa- 
per men and members of the press 
associations will have their headquar- 
ters at the Hotel Sinton. Special en- 
tertainment will be provided for the 
ladies during the three days of the 
convention. 

The list of speakers includes Ed- 
ward N. Hurley, chairman of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, who will be 
the speaker at the banquet to be held 
at the Hotel Gibson on Friday eve- 
ning. The banquet will be followed 
by a cabaret. Other speakers include: 
John Clyde Oswald, editor of The 
American Printer; Henry L. Bullen, 
librarian of the American Type 
Founders Company; T. E. Donnelley, 
of R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company, of 
Chicago; William J. Hartman, of Chi- 
cago, father of the Ben Franklin Club 
movement; Joseph A. Borden, of Chi- 
cago, secretary of the United Typoth- 
ete and Franklin Clubs of America, 
and others. 

The newspaper men and members of 
the press associations will hold their 
sessions in the Convention Hall of the 
Hotel Sinton on Friday. Among the 
speakers will be Commodore G. W. C. 
Perry, of Chillicothe, president of the 
Associated Ohio Dailies; W. J. Mortal, 
of Somerset, president of the Buckeye 
Press Association; James B. Stears, 
president of the Kentucky Press Asso- 
ciation, and other prominent newspa- 
per publishers. 


Jersey City Printing Company 
Employees’ Outing. 

The fourth annual outing and games 
of the Employees Mutual Benefit So- 
ciety, Inc., formerly The Craftsman’s 
Club, composed of the employees of 
the Jersey City Printing Company, 
was held at Midland Park, Grant City, 
Staten Island, on Saturday, July 22, 
and was a great success both socially 
and financially. 

Despite the threatening weather, 
about one hundred members and their 
friends boarded the ferryboat at 
Bergen Point, and, accompanied by a 
band of music, proceeded to the ren- 
dezvous at about nine o’clock, fully in- 
tent upon making it a red-letter day 
in the annals of the society. 

At half-past ten breakfast was 
served to the hungry guests, whose 
number had increased by that time to 
125, and, their hunger being appeased, 
the field events were in order for the 
balance of the day, all the events being 
sharply contested by a heavy list of 
entries. 
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The game of baseball, which is al- 
ways considered the main event of the 
annual outing, as the winning team is 
known as the champion team for the 
year following, or until it is beaten in 
a regular game by a challenging nine, 
again proved to be a most exciting and 
interesting one. The emblem of the 
championship, a beautiful and costly 
silver cup properly inscribed, and do- 
nated by John S. Watson and William 
Y. Dear, held by the pressroom team 
for three years and the Lafayette 
bindery team for one year, was won 
by a team composed of employees from 
the Lafayette establishment. 


Ink-Mills versus Printing-Press. 

On Saturday, July 22, 1916, the Sin- 
clair & Valentine Co.’s ball team 
played the Magill-Weinsheimer Com- 
pany’s team at Grant Park, Chicago. 
The score stood 28 to 11 in favor of 
the Sinclair & Valentine team. 


Quotoright Club, of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

Recreation, amusement and sports 
for the printers’ families and friends 
were provided by the Quotoright Club, 
of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, by an 
outing at Alameda Park, July 22. The 
manner in which the outing was fea- 
tured in illustrated folders, etc., shows 
that the Quotoright Club not only 
knows how to deliver a good time, but 
how to advertise that it has the goods. 
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Inasmuch as far more applications 
are being received from those seeking 
positions than we can possibly take 
care of, The Man and the Field De- 
partment will hereafter be omitted 
from THE INLAND PRINTER. We will, 
however, continue to receive applica- 
tions from those seeking openings in 
the printing and allied fields, and these 
applications will be placed on file in 
order of their receipt and referred to 
those seeking men to fill positions. 

Applicants are requested to write 
fully and freely to the editor, giving 
details regarding their experience, to- 
gether with any references they may 
consider convenient. Those who com- 
mand opportunities which they are 
seeking men to fill will be referred to 
applications from men seeking similar 
opportunities. This department of 
service is purely an editorial enter- 
prise, no charge whatever being made. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the first of each month. 
It aims to furnish the latest and most authoritative information on all 
matters relating to the printing trades and allied industries. Contribu- 
tions are solicited and prompt remittance made for all acceptable matter. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


One year, $3.00; six months, $1.50; payable always in advance. Sample 
copies, 30 cents; none free. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered 
letter. Make all remittances payable to The Inland Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions Expire, the magazine is discontinued unless a 
renewal is received previous to the publication of the following issue. 
Subscribers will avoid any delay in the receipt of the first copy of 
their renewal by remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions.—To Canada, postage prepaid, three dollars; to 
all other countries within the postal union, postage prepaid, three 
dollars and eighty-five cents, or sixteen shillings, per annum in 
advance. Make foreign money orders payable to The Inland Printer 
Company. No foreign postage stamps accepted. 

IMPORTANT.— Foreign money orders received in the United States do not 
bear the name of the sender. Foreign subscribers should be careful 
to send letters of advice at same time remittance is sent, to insure 
proper credit. 





Single copies may be obtained from all news-dealers and typefounders 
throughout the United States and Canada, and subscriptions may 
made through the same agencies. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible 
news-dealers who do not keep it on sale. 





ADVERTISING RATES 


Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an 
advertising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertise- 
ments now in its columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. 
Circulation considered, it is the cheapest trade journal in the United 
States to advertise in. Advertisements, to secure insertion in the issue 
of any month, should reach this office not later than the fifteenth of the 
month preceding. 





In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novel- 
ties, advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to 
satisfy the management of this journal of their intention to fulfil hon- 
estly the offers in their advertisements, and to that end samples of the 
thing or things advertised must accompany the application for adver- 
tising space. 

THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisement 
for cause. 





FOREIGN AGENTS. 


JoHN Happon & Co., Bouverie House, Salisbury square, Fleet street, 
London, E. C., England. 

— a & Co. (Limited), De Montfort Press, Leicester, 

ngland. 

RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, Lon- 
don, W. C., England. 

PENROSE & Co., 109 Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England. 

Wm. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House, Breams buildings, London, E. C., 
England. 

ALEx. Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney 
and Adelaide, Australia. 

ALEx. Cowan & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 

F. T. WimBLE & Co., 87 Clarence street, Sydney, N. S. W. 

G. HEpDELER, Niirnbergerstrasse 18, Leipsic, Germany. 

H. CALMELS, 150 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris, France. 

JoHN DickINson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and Johannes- 
burg, South Africa. 

JEAN VAN OVERSTRAETEN, 8 rue Villa Hermosa, Brussels, Belgium. 

A. OupSHOORN, 23 Avenue de Gravelle, Charenton, France. 

ERNST MORGENSTERN, Dennewitzstr. 19, Berlin W 57, Germany. 





WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: 40 cents per line; minimum charge, 80 
cents. Under “ Situations Wanted,” 25 cents per line; minimum charge, 
50 cents. Count ten words to the line. Address to be counted. Price 
invariably the same whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash 
must accompany the order. The insertion of ads. received in Chicago 
later than the fifteenth of the month preceding publication not guar- 
anteed. Wecan not send copies of The Inland Printer free to classified 
advertisers. 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


FOR SALE — Modern printing-plant and bindery (cylinder presses, 

job presses, monotype, folders, cutters, stitchers, extra large quan- 
tity and variety of type, large stock of paper and inks) in a large, 
prosperous town in northern Indiana; prefer to sell entire plant to 
one party to be operated in present quarters; numerous good printing 
contracts can be had at once; rent free till purchaser gets plant in 
full swing; this is a wonderful opportunity; can be purchased at 
right price, part cash and balance on easy payments; responsible 
parties to deal with; good reason for selling. S 202. 


BIG OPENING WITH GOOD FUTURE for an all-around printer with 

ambition, brains and $1,500; take active interest in well-established 
broad scope specialty business with small overhead; must assume 
complete charge of the printing work, have clean record and able to 
handle economically his part of the work; here is a big money’s 
worth for the right man; furnish full particulars. S 211. 


FOR SALE — Good paying job-printing business in a city of 12,000 
in central Michigan; good equipment and best location; any one 
wishing to secure a good paying job-printing business can not afford 
to pass this without investigating; parties must retire from the 
business and will make a price to do so; inquire now. S 156. 


CALIFORNIA JOB PLANT in growing city of 40,000 goes for $1,750 
eash; high grade of work; equipment less than year old; good 

opportunity; best of reasons for selling. S 207. 

FOR SALE -—Printing-plant doing from $50,000 to $60,000 yearly 
business; established ten years; located in big city; price, $15,000; 

sudden death only reason for selling. S 209. 

FOR SALE —A job-printing business, established 20 years, in county- 
seat of 20,000 of Indiana; $3,500; reason, age ot owner S 130. 


























ENGRAVING METHODS. 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS on ordinary sheet zinc at trifling cost 

with my simple transferring and etching process; skill and draw- 
ing ability not required. Price of process, $1. Circular and specimens 
for for stamp. _THOS. _M. DAY, _ Box i, Windfall, Ind. 











FOR SALE. 


FOR SALE — Miehles, sizes 34-inch, 56-inch and 68-inch; two-revolu- 

tion and drum cylinders, sizes 28 to 62 inch in Century, Optimus, 
Cottrell, Whitlock, Scott, Cranston, ete.; Colts and Galleys, 10 by 15 
to 14 by 22; all sizes Gordons, Goldings and Proutys, ete.; lever and 
power paper-cutters, sizes 16 to 46 inch; stitchers, 1-5 to 1 inch. Tell 
us your wants; we sell new and rebuilt machinery. WANNER 
MACHY. CO., 703 S. Dearborn st., Chicago, III. 


FOR SALE — One Seybold Duplex book-trimmer, nearly new, has two 

sets of knives, trims 3 by 5 to 11 by 16 inches; one drum cylinder, 
bed 2014 by 27, press in good working condition and will make a fine 
addition to a small shop having blankwork or poster printing; com- 
plete description and prices from COVELL-HENSEN CO., 101-111 
Garden st., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


FOR SALE — Model 90 Dexter job folder, folds from 12 by 16 to 32 

by 44; 4, 8, 16, 24, 32 pages in right angles; 16, 24, 32 parallel in 
gangs of 2 or more up; has head perforators, also first fold paster. 
This machine is in first-class condition and will be sold at a bargain 
for cush. CASLON PRESS, 3101 Monroe st., Toledo, Ohio. 


FOR SALE— Two Cross continuous automatic press-feeders; will 

handle 40 by 52 inch sheet; arranged for Miehle, Optimus or any 
standard press; also Cross folder-feeders for 48-inch and also for 
62-inch; good working order or will rebuild if desired; bargains. 
DODSON PRINTERS SUPPLY CO., Atlanta, Ga. 


FOR SALE — Dexter automatic press-feeders for 65-inch press, also 

62-inch press of any standard make; also Dexter folder-feeder to 
handle 32 by 44 inch sheet; also bargains in Dexter and Brown 
folders thoroughly rebuilt and guaranteed. DODSON PRINTERS SUP- 
PLY CO., Atlanta, Ga 


FOR SALE — One Model A Autopress, size 11 by 17, complete with 
rollers and chases and electrical equipment; press in good run- 

ning order; good reason for selling; write for information. KAL- 

AMAZOO LOOSE LEAF BINDER CO., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

FOR SALE — 13 by 19 Gally Universal, heavy press; 14 by 22 Gally 
Universal, heavy press; 14 by 22 Colts Armory, style 5; all 

rebuilt and ready to deliver. WANNER MACHY. CO., 703 S. Dear- 

born st., Chicago. 





























All Progressive Printers investigate. Shopright reasonable. 
Send for sample and terms. 








THE PROGRESSIVE PRINTER 


Should use modern methods in preparing his half-tone overlays. The DURO OVERLAY PROCESS produces an indestructible 
overlay made from a firmly coated board, which dissolves and leaves the various shades of a cut in proper relief. This overlay has 
stood the severest test on long runs and shouid not be confused with the so-called Powder Processes. 


121 Oklahoma Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 








Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER 


REBUILT PRESSES, capacity of all sizes of newspaper and job work ; 

write me your requirements and I will furnish illustrations and 
details that will interest you. C. FRANK BOUGHTON, 17-23 Rose st., 
New York city. 


GOLDING PRESSES — 8 by 12, 10 by 15, 12 by 18, and 15 by 21; 
they are practically new in condition and appearance; aiso all sizes 
cylinder presses; send for list. PRESTON, 49A Purchase, Boston. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — Rebuilt Nos. 3 and 4 Smyth book- 
sewing machines, thoroughly overhauled and in first-cass order. 
JOSEPH E. SMYTH, 638 Federal st., Chicago. 
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INSTRUCTION. 





18 Mergenthalers; evenings; $5 
12 weeks, $80; six months’ 
every possible advan- 
call or write. 
East 


LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — 

weekly; day course, 6 to 9 hours, 
course, $150; 9 years of constant ns 
tage; opportunity for printers earn on_ tuition; 
EMPIRE MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE SCHOOL, 133-135-137 
16th st., New York city. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





FOR SALE — 8-page Campbell newspaper press, with complete stereo- 
type outfit; good condition; cheap. LAKE COUNTY PRINTING 
& PUB. CO., Hammond, Ind. 





FOR SALE — Rubber-stamp equipment and supplies, complete, without 
type; first-class condition; inventory, less one-third. E. H. SHAR- 
TLE, Meadville, Pa. 


FOR SALE CHEAP — One Model A air-brush and one swing pumping 
outfit, never been used exceeding thirty minutes. THE JENNER 
CO., Louisville, Ky. 


FOR SALE —A five horse-power gas engine with tank and all equip- 
ment attached; also a Hickok No. 675 ruling-machine; both 
secondhand. S 163. 


FOR SALE, COPYING-INK — Manuacturer of the best copying-ink 
that is made. SELLS PRINTING CO., 6813 Greenfield ave., West 
Allis, Wis. 


WHITLOCK TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS, size of bed 29 by 42, 4- 
roller; a big bargain. PRESTON, 49A Purchase, Boston. 


FOR SALE — 26 by 34 Miehle, good as new; 11 by 17 Auto press; 
also Automatic Standard job-press. S 208. 























HELP WANTED. 








Composing-Room. 


MACHINIST-OPERATOR — Man to take charge of 5 linotypes and 2 

monotypes ; must be high-class machinist and capable of instructing 
green operators and handling composition efficiently and economically ; 
location, town of 15,000 in Central Western State; non-union. S 106. 








Instructor. 


WANTED — Printing Instructor; unassembled examination will be 

held on September 2, 1916, for Printing Instructor at the State 
School for Boys, St. Charles, Illinois; salary, $75 to $100 a month; 
no maintenance; open to men over 25 years old residing in Illinois; 
examination will consist only of questions on training and experience, 
with possibly an oral interview later. For details and application 
blanks address the ILLINOIS STATE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Springfield, Illincis, or Room 964, 1380 N. Fifth Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 








Managers and Superintendents. 





WANTED — Foreman for our Rotary Department wherein we operate 

presses, waxing-machines, slitters and cutters for the manufacture 
of printed food-product wrappers, also operating presses printing auto- 
graphic register forms and shipping bills; write, giving full details 
as to past experience, education and salary wanted; must have good 
executive ability above all things. S 215. 


WORKING FOREMAN composing-room in 2-cylinder, 4-platen shop 
in city of 100,000; must be capable of handling men and codperat- 

ing with pressroom to keep things moving; good grade of work; 

progressive plant; union; give particulars and references. S 51. 


FOREMAN WANTED —All-around utility man; up-to-date weekly 
and job office; must have A-1 recommends; an opportunity for an 

energetic married man to secure a steady position; give complete 

information first letter. THE REPUBLICAN, Carthage, N. Y 


COMPOSING-ROOM FOREMAN — Man to handle output of 5 linotypes 
and 2 monotypes efficiently and economically, also to instruct green 

-~, ; location — town of 15,000 in Central Western State; non-union. 
107. 














Pressroom. 


se WANTED to make ready on cylinder and jobbers; must 
be good workman. _OPDYKE PRESS, New Haven, Conn. 


Salesmen. 


PRINTING SALESMAN — With the ability to sell artwork, catalogues 

and booklets — one who can originate his own ideas and sell them; 
we have a medium-size printing-plant, doing high-class color and 
catalogue work; we have an efficient Art Department, also an adver- 
tising agency with clever copy-writers; exceptional chance and won- 
derful opportunity to the right party. All communications to be 
treated confidentially. S 203. 











BOOKBINDING COUNSELLOR AND ENGINEER — Binderies syste- 

matically arranged; information and advice concerning new equip- 
ment, suggestions for organization and. cost-finding; constructive 
criticism. JOHN J. PLEGER, Author of * ‘ Bookbinding and Its Auxil- 
iary Branches,”’ ‘‘ Some Inconsistencies in Bookbinding,” ‘*‘ Some Incon- 
gruities in Binding Styles,” care Inland Printer, Chicago. 








SITUATIONS WANTED. 





All-Around Men. 


ALL-AROUND PRINTER, thoroughly familiar with the printing-trade ; 

have been at the work ‘for the past 9 years, and manager and editor 
of a job-office and newspaper — the Star Printing Company at Patton; 
do not like the newspaper work and am willing to make a sacrifice 
to get out; if you are looking for a man in your job department, I 
am the man you want. B. L. BUCK, Patton, Pa. 


Bindery. 


WANTED — Position by first-class paper-ruler, also blank-book binder ; 
can give best references. S 213. 














Cartoonist. 





CARTOONIST, experienced, good on politics, clever ideas, excellent 
technic; go anywhere; salary within reason; let my pictures 
help you win this fall. CORY, 433 West Seventh st., St. Paul, Minn. 





: Composing-Room. 


YOUNG ‘MAN, 28, paren Jobber, ad.-man, stonehand, book, pam- 

phlet, catalogue and magazine make-up, excellent layout man, orig- 
inal ideas, lineup and pass press sheets, will make change in New 
York city as desk or working foreman in up-to-date plant handling 
better grade of work; presently employed as foreman in a 3- -linotype, 
7-cylinder office; can handle help to best advantage; executive ability ; 
14 years’ experience; union. AUGUST BURKLE, 1885 Myrtle ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





PRINTER who has traveled considerably and gained a wide expe- 

rience wishes to locate permanently; has confined himself to the 
better grade composing-rooms and prefers job, advertisement and gen- 
eral display work; understands imposition, color and kindred subjects ; 
age 27; union; last position nearly two years, ~~ _— refer- 
ence; all correspondence diately answered. S 1 


COMMERCIAL PRINTER, 12 years’ experience; thoroughly expe- 
rienced on blank books and loose-leaf work; present place 4 years; 

age 26; single; and will go anywhere except Northwest; have had 

experience as ad.-man on newspaper; sober, references. S 214. 


LINOTYPE MACHINIST-OPERATOR wants situation ; 
class mechanic ; 











strictly first- 
long experience and excellent character. S 206. 





Managers and Superintendents. 


PRESSMAN FOREMAN of exceptional executive ability seeks a posi- 

tion with a medium-size modern printing-plant, or private concern 
doing a good grade of catalogue and color work; this man is a 
practical A-l1 mechanic far above the average, with an experience of 
18 years on the above grade of work, and has the ability to produce 
quality and quantity in the minimum rate of time with methods of 
self-adoption ; married; no bad habits; Middle West preferred. S 210. 








PRESSROOM FOREMAN, with 22 years’ experience, who can get 

results in a minimum length of time on the better grades of half- 
tone, three and four color, book, catalogue, commercial and publication 
work, would iike to make a change; South preferable, but would 
consider any good proposition; non-union. S 204. 


SUPERINTENDENT, with practical experience in all branches of 

printing and binding, desires change; t of references as to 
character and integrity; would consider proposition of investment in 
business if mutually satisfactory; also experienced in newspapers; 
West or Middle West preferred. S 201. 








EXPERIENCED, efficient, systematic composing-room foreman-super- 
intendent wishes new opening; now employed and can satisfy you 

as to reason for changing; thoroughly capable of taking charge of 

oe plant; know how to get best results from working force; union. 
205. 








Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 


QUICK ON 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 


60 Duane Street 








MEGILL’S PATENT 


Automatic Register Gauge 


automatically sets sheets to perfect register. 
any make of popular job press. 
Method of attaching does not interfere with raising tympan. 


BL. MEGILL, Pat. and Mfr. 


No fitting. 


From us or your dealer. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 
Applies instantly to 


Great in efficiency. 
Only 


VISE GRIP 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 


NEW YORK 


Free booklets. 











Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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Pressroom. 





PRESSROOM FOREMAN, cylinder, web and job, on highest grade 
half-tone, catalogue, booklet, embossing and commercial, a thor- 
oushly competent mechanic and executive in full sense of the word, 
wishes position anywhere; strictly sober; best references; 17 years’ 
experience. S 192. 
CYLINDER PRESSMAN WANTS STEADY POSITION in Chicago 
shop: fifteen years’ experience on best grade of work; four years’ 
experience as foreman; at present employed nights, but seeks day 
position. s 190 





POSITION WANTED by. a “first-class " eylinder pressman, “out of the 
city; can furnish good references; union. S 933. 





WANTED POSITION on S-4 Harris press by a capable and expe- 
rienced pressman. 88. 





Proofroom. 


EXPERT PROOFREADER on book, newspaper and catalogue work 
seeks position. ELSIE SMITH, 708 S. Boulevard, Evanston, III. 








Salesmen. 





YOUNG MARRIED MAN desires situation as salesman with firm 
handling printing-inks or printers’ supplies; employed at present; 
steady and reliable; familiar with printing and engraving lines. S 212. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE. 





THE F. C. DAMM CO., 701 S. La Salle st., Chicago, pays cash for used 
linotype machines. 








BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





Advertising Blotters. 


PRINT BLOTTERS for yourself —the best advertising medium for 
printers. We furnish handsome oo strong wording and 
complete “layout ’”’— new design ite eos for free 





Embossing Machines, Roller. 


THE FUCHS & LANG MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 119 West 40th 
st., New York city; 120 W. Illinois st., Chicago, IIl. 





Gold Stamping and Embossing. 


DEUSS. WILLIAM, & CO., 314 W. Superior st., Chicago. Index tabs 
and leather labels our specialty. 





Hot-Die Embossing. | 





GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. Our Hot Embosser facilitates 
embossing on any job press; prices, $34 to $77 





Job Printing- -Presses. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 
GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass., Golding and Pearl. 








Motors and Accessories for Printing Machinery. 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS, 527 W. 34th st.. New York. Electric 
euuipment for printing-presses and allied machines a specialty. 








Numbering Machines. 


AMERICAN ‘TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 
Paper-Cutters. 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, Oswego, New York. Cutters exclu- 
sively. The Oswego, and Brown & Carver and Ontario. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 























each Wr 
samples and particulars. CHAS. L. STILES. "230 N. 3d st 
Ohio. 





Brass-Type Founders. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Bronzing Machines. 


THE FUCHS & LANG MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 119 West 40th 
st., New York city; 120 W. Illinois st., Chicago, IIl. 


Calendar-Pads. 
THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert av., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, makes 109 sizes and styles of calendar-pads for 


1917; row ready for shipment; the best and cheapest on the market; 
all pads guaranteed perfect; write for sample-books and prices. 


Carbon Black. 
CABOT, GODFREY L.— See advertisement. 
Casemaking and Embossing. 


SHEPARD, THE HENRY O., COMPANY, 632 Sherman st., Chicago. 
Write for estimates. 
































Chase Manufacturers. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Electric-welded silver-gloss 
steel chases, guaranteed forever. See Typefounders. 








KEYSTONE TYPE - FOUNDRY — Paragon Steel riveted-brazed chases 
for all printing purposes. See Typefounders. 





Copper and Zinc Prepared for Half-Tone and Zinc Etching. 


THE AMERICAN STEEL & COPPER PLATE CO., 101-111 Fairmount 
av., Jersey City, N. J.; 116 Nassau st., New York city; 610 Federal 
, Chicago, Ill.; 3 Pemberton row, London, E. C., England. 
NATIONAL STEEL & COPPER PLATE (| COMPANY, 542 South Dear- 
born st., Chicago, Ill.; 220 Taaffe pl., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 101 Locust 
nc a Louis, Mo.; 212 East Second st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 








Counting: Machines. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 
Cylinder Presses. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 

















Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery. 
HOE, R., & CO., New York and London. Manufacturers of printing, 
stereotyping and electrotyping machinery. Chicago cffices, 544-546 
S. Clark st. 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, Tribune bldg., Chi- 
eago. Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for catalogue. 











Embossing Composition. 


te og - lg gy yy BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 
by inches, 3 for 40c, 6 for 60c, 12 for $1, postpaid. THE 
INLAND * PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


Embossing Dies and Stamping Dies. 


CHARLES WAGENFORR, Sr., 140 West Broadway, New York. Dies 
and stamps for printers, lithographers and binders. 














GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass., Golding and Pearl. 
Paper-Macerating Machine and Card Local Ticket Machinery. 
BLOMFELDT & RAPP CO., 108 N. Jefferson st., Chicago. Paper- 

macerating machine for destroying confidential papers, checks, and 
all kinds of stationery; paper can be used for packing. 
Pebbling Machines. 


THE FUCHS & LANG MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 119 West 40th 
st., New York city; 120 W. Illinois st., Chicago, Ill. 

















Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies. 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, Tribune bldg., 
, Chicago. Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for cata- 
ogue. 








Photoengravers’ Metal, Chemicals and Supplies. — 








NATIONAL STEEL & COPPER PLATE COMPANY, 542 South Dear- 
born st., Chicago, Ill.; 220 Taaffe pl., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 1101 Locust 
st., St. Louis, Mo.; 212 "East Second st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Photoengravers’ Screens. 





LEVY, MAX, Wayne av. and Berweley st., Wayne Junction, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 





Presses. 


GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 16th st. and Ashland av., Chi- 
cago, manufacturers newspaper perfecting presses and special rotary 
printing machinery. 








HOE, R., & CO., New York and London. Manufacturers of printing, 
‘ — and electrotyping machinery. Chicago offices, 544-546 
. Clark st. 





THOMSON, JOHN, PRESS COMPANY, 253 Broadway, New York; 426 
Dearborn st., Chicago; factory, Long Island City, New York. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 
Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition. 


BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 636-704 Sherman st., Chicago; 

also 514-518 Clark av., St. Louis; 88-90 South 13th st., Pittsburgh; 
706 Baltimore av., Kansas City; 40-42 Peters st., Atlanta Ga.; 151-153 
Kentucky av., Indianapolis; 1306-1308 Patterson av., Dallas, Tex. ; 133- 
135 Michigan st., Milwaukee, Wis. ; 719-721 Fourth st., So. Minneapolis, 
Minn.; 609-611 Chestnut st., Des Moines, Iowa; 305-307 Mt. Vernon 
av., Columbus. 











BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY, 406 Pearl st., New York; also 
521 Cherry st., Philadelphia, and 89 Allen st., Rochester, N. Y. 


Allied Firm: 
Bingham & Runge, East 12th st. and Powers av., Cleveland, Ohio. 








WILD & STEVENS, INC., 5 Purchase st., cor High, Boston, Mass. 
Established 1850. 





Printers’ Steel Equipment. 


KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY, originators and manufacturers of steel 
equipment for complete printing-plants. See Typefounders. 
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Printers’ Supplies. 
MECCA MACHINERY CO., 85-87 Adams st., Brooklyn, N. Y. Steel 
‘ rules and case racks for printers; special machinery for printers, 
ete. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 


KEYSTONE TYFE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 





















Printing Machinery. 


AMERICAN PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY, manufacturers 

of stereotype, electrotype, photoengraving, printing-presses and 
printers’ machinery, 1906 Wyandotte street, Kansas City, Mo. We 
have many used machines on hand, of different makes. 















Printing Machinery, Rebuilt. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. . 
Printing Machinery, Secondhand. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 

Printing Material. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 
Punching Machines. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 
Rebuilt Printing-Presses. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





























































GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. All makes. Big values. 











Roughing Machines. 


THE FUCHS & LANG MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 119 West 40th 
st., New York city; 120 W. Illinois st., Chicago, Ill. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 



















Stereotyping Outfits. 





A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT produces finest book and 

job plates, and your type is not in danger of ruin by heat; also 
easy engraving method costing only $3 with materials, by which 
engraved plates are cast in stereo metal from drawings on cardboard. 
ACME DRY PROCESS STEREOTYPING — This is a new process for 

fine job and book work. Matrices are molded in a job press on spe- 
cial Matrix Boards. The easiest of all stereotyping processes. Catalogue 
on receipt of two stamps. HENRY KAHRS, 240 E. 33d st., New York. 










Stippling Machines. 


THE FUCHS & LANG MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 119 West 40th 
st., New York city; 120 W. Illinois st., Chicago, Ill. 








Typecasting Machines. 



















UNIVERSAL TYPE-MAKING MACHINE CO., 432 Fourth av., New 
York; Transportation bldg., Chicago. 





Typefounders. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and deco- 

rative material, greatest output, most complete selection. Dealer in 
wood type, printing machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. 
Send to nearest house for latest type specimens. Houses — Boston, 270 
Congress st.; New York, 200 William st.; Philadelphia, 17 S. 6th st. ; 
Baltimore, 215 Guilford av.; Richmond, 13820 E. Franklin st.; Buffalo, 
45 N. Division st.; Pittsburgh, 323 3d av.; Cleveland, 15 St. Clair av., 
N.-E.; Cincinnati, 646 Main st.; St. Louis, 23 S. 9th st.; Chicago, 
210 W. Monroe st.; Detroit, 48 W. Congress st.; Kansas City, 602 
Delaware st.; Minneapolis, 419 4th st.; Denver, 1621 Blake st.; Los 
Angeles, 121 N. Broadway; San Francisco, 820 Mission st.; Portland, 
92 Front st.; Spokane, 340 Sprague av.; Winnipeg, Can., 175 McDer- 
mot av. 









KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY, makers of printing type of quality, 

brass rule, printers’ requisites and originators and manufacturers 
of steel equipment for printing-plants. Address our nearest house for 
printed matter — Philadelphia, 9th and Spruce sts.; New York, 38 
Park pl.; Boston, 78 India st.; Chicago, 1108 South Wabash av.; 
Detroit, 43 Larned st., West; Kansas City, 10th and Wyandotte sts. ; 
Atlanta, 24 South Forsythe st., and San Francisco, 638-640 Mission st. 












BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, manufacturers and origina- 
tors of type faces, borders, ornaments, cuts, electric-welded chases, 






all-brass galleys and other printers’ supplies. Houses at — Chicago, 
Dallas, Kansas City, St. Paul, Washington, D. C., St. Louis, Omaha, 
Seattle. 








HANSEN, H. C., TYPE FOUNDRY (established 1872), 190-192 Con- 
gress st., Boston; 535-547 Pearl st., cor. Eim, New York. 


ss Wire-Stitchers. 

AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Wood Goods. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
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Figures Don’t Lie 
—But Sometimes They Vanish 


ND figures have a discon- 
certing habit of vanishing 
from ledger and record books 
made of cheap, inferior ledger 
paper because the paper has 
grown yellow from age and 
exposure. 


Recommend that your customers use 
ledgers and record books made of 
Brown’s Linen Ledger Paper. This 
famous paper stands the hardest usage 
and exposure for ages without signs 
of deterioration. It costs only a few 
cents a pound more than the unsafe 
paper. And remember, it has wonder- 
ful writing and erasing qualities. It 
will pay you to handle Brown’s 
because your customers’ business rec- 
ords are valuable. 


L.L. Brown Paper Co. 


Established 1850 ADAMS, MASS. 



































LLBROWN PAPER CO. 
LINEN LEDGER 


FACSIMILE orf 3). WATER-MARK 
3 
« 














Browns Linen 
Ledger Paper 






PRINTERS: 


SHOW YOUR CUSTOMERS THE 
“AD-MAN’S PICTURE BOOK” 


It Will Help You Get More and Better Business, 
- and Will Lift Your Work out of the Commonplace 


value and appearance of printed matter is enhanced by the 

use of snappy pictures, will find ““K-N KUTS”’a constant 
source of added business and profit. You can use these snappy 
“*Kuts”’ in countless ways on all kinds of literature—and they 
will print well on every kind of paper. They are not expensive 
and are easy to obtain. 


Send for the ““Ad-Man’s Picture Book” 


(The pictures shown on this page are but a few of the 
many hundreds in our elaborate catalog.) 


You Can Secure One Free by sending us a dollar; which we will return 
to you with your first $4.00 order of K-N KUTS within six months. If 
not satisfied, return the book in three days and we’|l 
promptly refund your money. 


KITSON & NEUMANN STUDIOS 


No. 5 Broadway, Springfield, Mass. 


’ OU WIDE-AWAKE PRINTERS who know how the 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 








HE customer who is careful to select PARSONS OLD HAMPDEN BOND 
° for his business stationery will be satisfied with your service only when you 
give him a letter heading which is as truly in keeping with his business or profes- 
sion as the stock he prefers. 
To help you satisfy such customers Parsons has published their “‘Handbook of 
Letter Headings” which will tell_you clearly and with simple diagrams how to 
apply the basic principles of GOOD letter headings. 
The book is free to the proprietor of any printing, lithographing or stationery firm ; 
50c. postpaid to others. Write today on your business stationery for your copy. 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY Dept. 44 Holyoke, Mass. 


Makers of fine writing papers since 1853 
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Princess Is Economical 


BECAUSE of its durability, PRINCESS Cover 
Paper represents the truest economy. It pro- 
tects the sales message, which is the sole reason 
for the issue. Its extraordinary texture takes 
the strongest punch of the embossing die with- 
out bursting. The present high price of colored 
inks makes the possibility of a handsome cover 
design, without their use, a factor of economy 
not to be slighted. Blind embossing on PRIN- 
CESS makes this possibility a certainty. 





Sent free to Printers 


**How to Build a Catalog’’—** Designing 
the Cover’’—Printed Suggestion Cov- 
ers—Dexter House Organ, “*XTRA” 


C. H. DEXTER & SONS, Inc. 


WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 


WRIGLEY’S 


Local Ticket Printing Press 


For Tinting, Printing and Number- 
ing Card Local Tickets in One to 
Four @olors. 


We also manufacture the 


Twentieth Century 
Double Web Local 
Ticket Press. 

Also 
Automatic or Hand 
Feed Ticket Cutting 
Machines 
Local Ticket Count- 
ing Machines 
Ticket Tying 
Machines 
Special Numbering 
Heads 


ee And all kinds of Special 
— Printing Machines. 


Write for Complete Description and Special Information. 


THE THOMAS WRIGLEY Co. 


416 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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Why Should a Printer 


Drown in Paper? 


What does a competitive bid on printing mean when the 
paper is not specified P 

It means that you must forget your printing and underbid 
the other fellow on paper, undercut him by a half cent a 
pound or he will do the same to you. 


_ Paper has drowned many a good printer, sunk his ship 
with this scuttling competition. 


This paper competition has also killed many a good job 
of printing. 


Why do you let it P 


You are not selling paper but good printing. If your cus- 
tomer specifies good printing—you specify Hammermill Bond. 


That’s the step! Hammermill Bond is recognized. You 
know it is the Utility Business Paper; it meets every printing 
need of every business—it is standardized for vouchers, 
blanks, memoranda, letter-heads, etc., through all the print 
requirements of business. 


In order that you may wuilly bid on printing and not 
have to bother with paper, do some missionary work now and 
every time you make a bid. Explain the economy of Ham- 
mermill Bond. Explain the facilities of supply. Explain how 
it meets all needs of every business. State positively your 
unwillingness to enter competitive bids on paper when you 
want to give good printing. And if that customer deserves 
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good printing he 
certainly will see the 3 
wisdom of letting a printer 
do good printing. Once 
Hammermill Bond is specified Z 
half your troubles are done—you can Pits 
be a printer—a specialist in your chosen field. 
Can we help youP We can and will. There 

are some thirty portfolios each dealing with some special 
business need and solving it by paper—and print. Every 
business is covered by some one portfolio. Each contains 
samples of Hammermill Bond in 12 colors, all weights — 
Bond, Linen and Ripple finish. 


Over one thousand printers have a complete set of these portfolios and are using them to get 
business. Do you want a set for the same purpose? Write us on your business letter-head. 


MMERMM 
wrsonp oS 


“THE UTILITY BUSINESS PAPER” 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY 


ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Die Stamping Made Easy and Profitable 


The PROGRESS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, of Boston, Mass., 
is now putting on the market an 


IMPROVED PROGRESS DIE STAMPING PRESS 


with everything necessary furnished to enable you to do business as soon as you receive the Press. NO 
EXTRAS NEEDED. Do you realize how much money you are losing by not owning one? 


Do you realize how much Die Stamping Work your customers are 
sending out of town because you have no equipment for doing it? 


This work would pay you a handsome profit if you were equipped to do the work. 
Write TO-DAY for full particulars 


PROGRESS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

















Order Now 


BRONZE POWDERS, for September, 


October and November deliveries. 


THE ROUSSEAU 
ECONOMY IMITATION GOLD LEAF and 
CH ASE nage LEAF, in large or small 


BLOCKING FOILS, for embossing, 
stamping, bookbinding or publishers. 


MOLLETON, the kind you want and of 


the best grade. 





A Money-Making Triumph for Publishers 


HE Rouvusszau Economy Cuasz is the latest 
device for newspapers, cutting the cost of the 
average newspaper’s print stock from 4 to 6 





percent. If you are using greater than 6612-inch 
rolls for 7-column 8-page paper, you are buying 
more paper stock than you need. There is a cor- 
responding saving for 4- and 6-page stock. Every 
publisher realizes what this means at the present 
price of newspaper stock. 


These chases are being sold very rapidly to the 
owners of Cox Duplex presses. In most instances 
they save their cost in a few months. Write for 


PURE GOLD LEAF. 
IMITATION LEAF PAPER for 


boxmakers. 
DRY COLORS. 


GOLD AND SILVER PRINTING 
INKS. 


prices, terms and descriptive literature. 


ROUSSEAU, GABBERT & CO. 


Enterprise Building, Riverside, California 


Let us know your needs 


Samples and prices sent upon request 


T. RIESSNER 


51 GOLD STREET NEW YORK CITY 




















A Concise Manual 


of Platen Presswork 


By F. W. THOMAS 


Multiplex Bond 


A strong light-weight sheet that affords 
minimum weight and superior quality. 





17 x 22—12 Ib. io treatise covering all the essentials of the 
22 x 34—2¢4 lb. theory and practice of Platen Presswork. Contents: 

— : , Bearers, Care of the Press, Distribution, Feeding, 
White, Blue, Green, Canary, Pink, Golden Rod General Remarks, Impression, Ink, Overlay, Rollers, 
Setting the Feed Gauges, Special Troubles, Tympan, 

are ee ee Underlaying. Price, 25 cents. Postage 5 cents extra. 





THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 Sherman St., Chicago 


Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 


535-539 S. Franklin Street, Chicago 
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ALL DEALERS 
SELL THEM 


WETTER wich 


To the average Printer not familiar with the internal mechanism, all 
Numbering Machines look about the same—so does a counterfeit and 
a genuine coin—but the imitation does not test out. 

For thirty years the WETTER products have led, not only In quality 
of the finished machine, but in details of construction that make the 
WETTER the most reliable and durable Numbering Machine. 

We retain our customers by giving them the best that can be produced 
and always more than others do for the same price. 


We have Models to suit all requirements from $5 up 


Wetter Numbering Machine Co., 255 Classon Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., U.S. A. 





THE TYPE-HI PLANER 


’ “What it does”’ is 


ce 
Couldn’t be Improved Upon.’ told in a booklet, a 
copy of which you 


**We have found the ‘ Type- Hi’ Planer can have forthe 
entirely satisfactory, in fact, we do not see how asking. 
it could be improved upon. We have told 
several other printers about this ‘good thing.’ 
‘Yours very truly, 
“TUCKER PRINTING HOUSE, 
“* Jackson, Miss.”’ 


TYPE-HI 
MFG. CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 
SYRACUSE 
N.Y. 





We want agents for these two rapid sellers 


The Lockwood Press Attachment and Color Disc 
oe Make It Possible 


—for you to cut the cost of your 
job-press output 40 to 60 per cent 
on color work. 

—for you to increase the quality 
of your facsimile typewriter work 
100 per cent. 

—for you to print form letters on 
a job press that an expert can not 
detect from the typewritten origi- 
nal, and do the work much cheaper 
and quicker than by any other 








—for you to print the head, body 
and facsimile signature of a letter 
(four colors) at one impression. 


For Practical Printers 


THE LOCKWOOD PRESS AT- 
TACHMENT is a simple device 
Send for descriptive circular and speci- that has proved its practical value 
mens of work. We want agentsinallcities. under every possible working test. 


LOCKWOOD MANUFACTURING & SALES CO., 112 N. 5th Ave., CHICAGO 

















The American Pressman 


A MONTHLY TECHNICAL TRADE 
JOURNAL WITH 20,000 SUBSCRIBERS 


Best medium for direct communication with the 
user and purchaser of 
Pressroom Machinery and Materials 


ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR 


PRESSMEN’S HOME, TENNESSEE 


Members of the British printing industries have become 
great readers of trade books. 

These publications are listed in our TRADE BOOKS 
AND ODDMENTS-— a little catalogue setting brief par- 
ticulars of text-books compiled by contributors to 


The British Printer 


and others whose work has been approved by the same journal. 
The subjects treated of in these publications cover all 
branches of the printing craft. 


Prices are very reasonable, usually much less than American book- 
buyers are called upon to pay. 
Copy of List will be sent you on receipt of your application for such. 


THE BRITISH PRINTER OFFICE 
LONDON: Thanet House, 231 Strand, W. C. 
or LEICESTER: De Montfort Press 











THE BEST SPECIAL 


Works for Lithographers 


ETC., ARE THE 
ALBUM LITHO—26 parts in stock, 20 plates in black and color, $1.50 each part. 
AMERICAN COMMERCIAL SPECIMENS — three series, 


24 plates in color, $3.50 each series. 
TREASURE OF GRAPHIC ARTS — 24 folio plates in color, $4.50. 
TREASURE OF LABELS —the newest of labels —15 plates in color, $3.00. 
**FIGURE STUDIES’’— by Ferd Wust— second series, 24 plates, $3.00. 
AND THE 


FREIE KUNSTE 


SEMI-MONTHLY PUBLICATION 
This Journal is the best Technical Book for Printers, Lithographers and all Kin- 
dred Trades. Artistic supplements. Yearly subscription, $3.00, post free; sample 
copy, 25 cents. 


Published by JOSEF HEIM, Vienna VI.//i Austria 








The Best and Largest German Trade Journal for the Printing 
Trades on the European Continent 


Deutscher Buch- und 
Steindrucker MONNES 


Devoted to the interests of Printers, Lithographers and 
kindred trades, with many artistic supplements. Manufac- 
turers and dealers in Printers’ Supplies who wish to introduce 
or extend their business on the European Continent will find 
this publication a good medium for advertising. 
Yearly subscription for foreign countries, $3.75— post free. 
Sample copy, 25 cts. 


Deutscher Buch- und Steindrucker 
ERNST MORGENSTERN 


19 Dennewitz-Strasse BERLIN, W.57,GERMANY 
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A New Field for the Printer 


American manufacturers now realize that world-trade is 
not the negligible and picayune business that it was formerly 
considered to be—in so far as efforts to secure it were con- 
cerned — but that it is a very rich and alluring field for their 
best endeavors. They have come to realize that there is no 
reason for not enjoying the fruits of the harvest if they will 
but make an effort to secure them. 

Of course the principal difficulty that occurs to the sales 
manager is the matter of language. He knows that the best 
results can be obtained only by using the language of the 
buyer. He knows that his catalogues, pamphlets and adver- 
tising literature of all kinds must be in the language of the 
people he is trying to reach. 


This Opens a Large and Lucrative 
Field for the Printer 

During the next few years there will be a great deal of 
printing done in this country in foreign languages, and nat- 
urally the work will go to the printer who is best equipped to 
handle it, regardless of price. To get his share of this new 
business the printer must have a working knowledge of the 
language in which the job is to be printed. Heretofore it has 
been considered difficult and impracticable to acquire this 
knowledge, for the reason that all books so far published have 
been largely on the science of the language rather than its art. 


OLD-WIL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


An Easy and Quick Method Now Available 


The Old-Wil Publishing Co. has perfected a method of 
learning that is entirely new in the field of education, and when 
applied to foreign languages, has the following advantages: 


The acquiring of the desired language without a teacher. 
No loss of time in taking lessons, study being given in odd mo- 
ments of the day. Only absolutely correct expressions are used, 
obviating the possibility of unconsciously acquiring slang or 
ungrammatical speech. The rational and natural method, at- 
tention being paid to the art and not the sctence of the language. 
Unprecedented rapidity in the acquiring of the language. 
Words and sentences of practical use and not the common school- 
book vocabularies of heterogeneous words. The repetition of 
sentences as many times as desired so that they may be perfectly 
learned. Instant and ready reference to any subject. Conve- 
nience, especially portability and the ease of separation of learned 
matter from that to be learned. The most complete grammar of 
the language as yet published for those who desire to perfect 
themselves in the science and technicalities of the language. 
Low price. 

The Old-Wil method offers the printer a splendid oppor- 
tunity to prepare himself now, and to be ready to supply the 
big demand for foreign-language printing that is sure to 
come within the next year. Write to-day for particulars. 


86 Michigan Street 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Sixth revised edition, now ready 


The Mechanism of the Linotype 


By John S. Thompson 


This book is recognized as the standard reference work on the subject. 
For a thorough understanding of the Linotype in all its parts it has 


no equal. 


It is used as a text-book in the Inland Printer Technical School and 
other institutions. Its practices and teachings have been thoroughly 


tested and found good. 


The present revised edition embodies all important improvements made 
in the Linotype up to the present time, and for this reason should be in 


the possession of every operator and machinist. 


CONTENTS 


Keyboard and Magazine; The Assembler; Spaceband Box; Line Delivery Slide; Fric- 
tion Clutch; The Cams; First Elevator; Second Elevator Transfer; Second Elevator; 
Distributor Box; Distributor; Vise Automatic Stop; Pump Stop; Two-letter Attach- 
ments; Mold Disk; Metal Pot; Automatic Gas Governor; How to Make Changes; 
The Trimming Knives; Tabular Matter; Oiling and Wiping; Models Three and Five; 
Models Two, Four, Six and Seven; Models Eight, Eleven and Fourteen; Models Nine, 
Twelve, Sixteen, Seventeen, Eighteen and Nineteen; Models Ten, Fifteen and K; 
Plans for Installing; Measurement of Matter; Definitions of Mechanical Terms; List 
of Adjustments; Procedure for Removing and Replacing Parts; Causes for Defective 


Matrices; Things You Should Not Forget; List of Questions. 


Bound in flexible leather. Price $2.00. 


Postage IO cents extra. 


The Inland Printer Co., 632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
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I Will Give You $5 


allowance on an order for one 


T-B SAFETY GUARD 


(FOR CHANDLER & PRICE PRESSES ONLY) 


just to prove to you that it is the best guard on the 
market at any price. 
Because: 
It can not break or get out of order. 
It has no wearing parts or clap-traps. 
It will outlast the press. 
It will absolutely protect the feeder. 


That is why some of the largest firms in the country 
have equipped their plants with T-B’s after exhaus- 
tive competitive tests. 

State size of C. & P. press and send $5.00 with order. 
Only one to a customer at this price. Regular 
price $10.00 f.0.b. Cleveland, Ohio. Offer closes 
October 15. Circular on request. 


You Can Make a Fraction 
in a Fraction of a Minute 
T-B FRACTION MAKER 
All Sizes— 24 to 60 Point 


Shall I tell you about the Fraction Maker, the Acme 
Multi-Color device that prints in two or three colors at one 
impression, the Morgan Expansion Roller Truck? 


“GENE” TURNER 


30 EUCLID ARCADE, Dept. S CLEVELAND, OHIO 








Anderson High-Speed 


C. F. ANDERSON & Co. 


Job Folder No. 110 


Ensures uniform accuracy in 

folding even while running 

at the extraordinary speed of 
6,000 sheets per hour. 
This little machine and one girl 
can do all of your folding that 


comes within arange of 6x6 inches 
to 22x28 inches at minimum cost. 





J 


ae 
DA 


710 S. Clark St. 
CHICAGO 


Send for detailed 
information, list 
of users, prices, 


etc. 

















LINOTYPE 
TYPEWRITER 


FACTORY REBUILT 





RO ~ 
ee en op WRITER 
Fae SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRE 


Shipped 

Cc. O. D. 
$45.00 
Five-Day Trial 


This is a standard visible machine, equipped with 
tabulator, back spacer, two-color ribbon device and 
all latest improvements. Guaranteed one year. 


H. M. HALVERSON & CO. 


100-106 NORTH FIFTH AVENUE CHICAGO, ILL. 


TO TT gs 


Chemically Speaking — 











Science is the guiding hand in all suc- 
cessful ink manufacture. At all times, and 
especially in these times, raw materials 
must be checked, examined, analyzed and 
tested. 

Ullman-Philpott Inks are dependably 
uniform in their different grades; they print 
and work well. They are started right 
and continue their manufacture under the 
direction of the chemical staff. 


The Uliman-Philpott Co, 
4811 Lexington Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Salesmen or Jobbers in All Sections. 


aU MUM 
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Circulation 
Prestidigitators 
The sole object of the’A. B. 


C.’-Audit Bureau of Circulations-is 


to protect honest advertisers and honest publishers, 
by doing away with circulation errors and the mis-statements of 
circulation prestidigitators. 


Those publishers of newspapers, 


magazines, farm journals and trade publications all 


over America who form the great bulk of the membership of the 
“A. B.C.” believe that the man who buys advertising space is entitled to an 
honest and unbiased circulation count—a count as dependable asa certified check. 














These publishers, together with 


advertisers and advertising agencies, are spending 


their money to support the “A. B. C.”, to pay for the services of 
trained auditors, and they ask the support and patronage of every man who 
buys advertising space and wants to buy it WISELY. 





When you place your advertising with 


a publisher who is a member of the “A. B. C.” you are protecting | 
your own interests and helping to place the entire business of advertising on 
a cleaner, sounder, and more efficient basis. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


632 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO | 
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OVED! 


Ask Your Printer guises 
“Or Lithographer jae" 


To a new, 


bigger and better home— 

a plant that is ideal from every 
standpoint of envelope manufacture. 
Twice the floor area, perfect light, 
new machinery and equipment, and 
every means for easier, quicker hand- 
ling! All these are a matter of pride 


to us, but to you they have a deeper interest. 
success and progress of the Western States Idea. 


New Home of the Western States at Ferry and S. Water Sts. 


Phone Hanover 1888 


They are proof to you of the 
They are promise to you 


\ of the better service that comes from increased facilities. 


wwe “We Protect the Trade” 


The New 
Department 
for Box Making 


OMPLETE, ready for 
the trade. We not only 


make our own envelope 
boxes but have evolved a 
mighty interesting way for 
you, Mr. Printer, to turn 


GIGNIF ICANT of the Western States principle is one of 


the large signs on our new building. 


‘Ask your printer 


or lithographer,’’ it says—telling the interesting 
passerby that we live up to our slogan of ‘‘pro- 
tecting the trade.”’ 


Western States Envelope Co. 


Departm ent N, Milwaukee Manufacturers of Guaranteed * Sure-Stick” 


Envelopes for Printers and Lithographers. 


this box-making idea into 
big profit. Write us. 
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BYRON WESTON CO:S RECORD PAPER] 
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For Color Printing 


INDIAN BRAND isespecial- 
ly recommended for the pro- 
duction of poster stamps and 
fine labels. It is a thoroughly 
gummed stock that does not 
crack or curl. The curl has 
been removed from Indian 
Brand by our special process 
of manipulation after gum- 
ming. The high-finish print- 
ing surface lends itself to the 
exacting requirements of 
multi-color jobs. 


Moist-Proof Packages 


INDIAN BRAND No-Curl 
Gummed Paper is first put 
up in half-ream packages and 
carefully wrapped in plain 
kraft paper. Then two half- 
ream packages are placed 
together and again wrapped 
and sealed in waxed kraft 
paper. Each ream is thus 
rendered moisture-proof — 
a feature increasingly val- 
uable during spring and 
summer. 


A sample-book of Nashua Indian Brand Gummed Paper repro- 
ducing a complete set of Poster Stamps and many examples of 
sticker and label printing will be sent FREE to any printer. 


Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper Co. 


NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 





If you use or produce Loose Leaf Records, 

bear in mind that Byron Weston Co.’s Ledger 
Paper is also made witha hinge—no extra charge 
—so that the pages will open flat in the binder. 
This “‘built-in-the-paper” hinge is an exclusive 
B-W patent, recently sustained by a decision of 
the courts. It does not alter the writing surface 
nor weaken the paper at the fold. 
q Demand for a correspondence paper of the same qual- 

ity and standing as the other Byron Weston products 
led to the production of Defiance Bond. This paper has 
supplanted many higher priced bonds for use as business 


stationery, invitations, announcements, deeds, bank- 
notes, bonds, checks—all high grade advertising purposes. 


SEND FOR SMALL SAMPLE BOOK OF WESTON PAPER PRODUCTS 
BYRON WESTON COMPANY 


**The Paper Valley of the Berkshires”’ 
DALTON, MASS. 
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) F HE art of producing embossed or en- 
EM B OS SOGR PH graved effects without the use of dies or 
plates, as fast as ordinary printing —from an 
ordinary printing press. Absolutely flexible. 

Send for full and complete particulars. 





Can not be broken off. The greatest money-maker ever presented to printers. 


EMBOSSOGRAPH PROCESS COMPANY, Inc., 251 William Street, New York City 








How to Stack | 


| labor and 
breakage 
by the 


Revolvator 


Registered U. S. 
Pat. Off. 


Write for 
Bulletin I-36 


N.Y. Revolving Portable Elevator Co. 


351 Garfield Ave., JERSEY CITY, N.J. 153 | 





There Is No Business That | 


will bring in so large | 


per cent of profit and 


thatissoeasily learned | 
as making RUBBER | 
STAMPS. Any | 
printer can double his | 
income by buying one | 
of our Outfits, as he | 


already has the Type, 
which can be used with- 
out injury in making 
STAMPS. Write to 
us for catalogue and 
full particulars, and 
earn money easily. 


The 
J.F.W. Dorman Co. 


Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 





We cater to the Printing 
Trade in making the 
most up-to-date line of 
Pencil and Pen 

Carbons 
for any Carbon Copy work. 


Also all Supplies for Printing 
Form Letters 


MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 


PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 


CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS. 
REPAIR PARTS COMPANY. 


Do not discard your Campbell Presses. We supply parts promptly 
for all the different styles and are sole owners of the shop rights. 
We carry all the original drawings and patterns and a large stock. 





Illinois 
© Electrotype Co. 


Electrotypers Nickeltypers 
Designers Engravers 


314-318 South Canal Street, Chicago 


Phones: Harrison 1000. Automatic 52964. 





Manz Engraving Co. 
Chicago 
Works: 4015 Ravenswood Ave. 

Sales office: 22 W. Monroe Street 
Specialties: Lead mold steel-face electrotypes; 
color plates in Ben Day process; color plates in 
three-color process; color plates i in quadruple- 
color process. Artists and designers for illus- 
trations and covers. Half-tones and zinc etch- 
ings of quality. Correspondence solicited. 





P} In Weight 

a8 In Time 

In Labor 

InTrouble 95°49 

Always INSIST on your , 
Dealer supplying 

ECONOMY — 

SAMPLE 


958 Harrison ‘ga 











Sure Enough Metallic Inks 
If you use metallic inks—don’t use the ‘‘as-good- 
kind.” Get the BEST—cost no more. 

We Make All Kinds Printing Inks 
Let us figure with you. Our inks are known 
for Quality. 
The Kohl & Madden Manufacturing Company 
626 Federal Street, Chicago, Il. 





JUERGENS BROS.CO. 


DESIGNERS 
ENGRAVERS 
13 BOs B °LO3 b 6 2) DOL 


160 W. Adams St. Chicago 











BOOKBINDING 


and its AUXILIARY BRANCHES 
By John J. Pleger 
FOR SALE BY 


The INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 SHERMAN ST., CHICAGO 








All GENUINE Hempel Quoins and Keys 


Except the ‘Monarch’’ Quoins 


__[taoe HEMPT, arn") 
SOLD BY ALL REPUTABLE DEALERS 
Manufactured exclusively by 


H. A. HEMPEL 


THE INVENTOR OF THE QUOINS 
BUFFALO, N. Y., U.S. A. 











METALS 


Linotype, Monotype, 
Stereotype 
Special Mixtures 


QUALITY 


First, Last and All the Time 


E.W. Blatchford Co. 


230 N. Clinton St. 5 Beekman St. 
Chicago New York 

















Pick Up the Waste 


In Your Plant and 


Bale It! 


Baled 
Waste is 
Worth 
Money 


Get Booklet 
64-F from 


Sullivan Machinery Co. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














Works: Brooklyn, N. Y. New York Office: Pulitzer Building | Model D 


Avoid delay when needing repairs by sending orders direct to office. 


848 





For C. & P. Presses 


Redington Counters 


meet the most exacting requirements for 
accuracy, durability and simplicity. 


The BEST Counter for C. & P. 
presses. $5.00 at your dealers. 


F. B. REDINGTON CO., 112 S. Sangamon St., Chicago 
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It eliminates offset or smut—it zones ink colors and makes them print clean and sharp—it 
brings out every detail of half-tones and other cuts— invaluable for lithographers and offset 
ANTI OFFSET printers —it sets ink very quickly, which enables jobs to be handled in less time—it more than 

pays for its use by cutting ink bills and reducing the cost of handling jobs. _ . 
1059 WILLIS AVE..E. To prove its value to you we will send any responsible firm a 5-pound pail. Try it in yourown 
SIDGE 3517 DETROIT MICH shop, under your own conditions, on your own work, and if it does not do all that we say, return the 
: pail and we will cancel all your obligations. Send for a trial pail, to-day. It’s very inexpensive. 


PRATT ANTI-OFFSET CO., 1059 Willis Ave., East Detroit, Michigan 
Dealers, Union Paper & Twine Co., Detroit; Chas. Marks & Co., 513-522 Transportation Bldg., Chicago. 


7 Vm Ece) | AREAL INK TONER AND SOFTENER 




















None Genuine without This Label. 

















B. A. Wesche Electric Co. 


327 E. Sixth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Quality~Service 
DESIGNS ~ PHOTO-ENGRAVINGS 















aS ire ONE or MORE COLORS 
for CATALOGUES, ADVERTISEMENTS or any other purpose. @ Manufacturers of Direct and Alternating Current Vari- 
GATCH kL, NNING able Speed Motors for all kinds of printing presses. 













SixTH and CHESTNUT STREET 


s 
PHILADELPHIA 


Constant Speed Motors for paper cutters, etc. 














Write for Information and Prices 


Steel Die Stamping — Plate Printing KEYBO ARD P APER 


Wedding, Social and Business Stationery 


IMPERIAL ENGRAVING CO. for the MONOTYPE MACHINE 
nh alaadhaeeanaaaaa COLONIAL COMPANY, Mechanic Falls, Me. 


628-630 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. iste Want: Bias 20 Bi dee 







































Time saved » ALWAYS-SET STATIONARY-GUIDES 


New and Rebuilt Printing Machinery owe git MITERING MACHINE 


Approved and adopted by many leading 











Send for 







Printers’ Supplies Job Presses Folding Machines Patent descriptive printers throughout the country. 
Paper Cutters Electric Welding Cylinder Presses applied H/4 circular. Sone by Parcel Post 11 50 
for. F: _ ys o 
Made and on Receipt of Price — 


for sale 


R. W. HARTNETT CO., 50 N. 6th Street fot tale Fy BONN, 362 Pear! St., New York 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


























Riteway Numbering Machines 


Sicaens ae ee ae The Lutterman Process Co. 






Not a paging machine, but it will produce 50% more work : Photo = Lithographic 
than other foot-treadle machines or 25% more than power fa a 
machines on checks, blanks, etc. Photo-Lithos Color Plates High-Light Halftones 






15 days trial, 2 years guarantee. 


RITEWAY NUMBERING MACHINES 
525 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





7th and Broadway, Cincinnati, Ohio 







































Anway Adjustable 















































































oe ee ii en ne a be en ne ee ee ee nee be en ee eft e 

mas Make MoreMoney-InStationery & Re More irngs For use on C & P and Old Style Gordons. 

45 by- using: attractively: appropriate-Cuts, with rs Quick Adjustment porate ieee ay 
Z S envelope-cul- rages Gek-more-money-& fg Stays in Place as Reduce cost and eliminate 90% of 
CHG morevprestige! Designs-to-order, only-43 Be your job-press feeding troubles. 
anc-up. Write-for-specimens-&-proposition. ss Send for descriptive folders and list of users. 
" Printers-Art-Service:PortHuron:Mich. H.B. Anway, 7038 Stony Isl. Av.,Chicago 

pea a \ 4 t " a = neues eee ‘ss ee ee ee 8 es 8 8 ») 

° ° RUBBER STAMP OUR LIST OF ISE MEN 
While -U-Wait MAKING OUTFITS Here’s another one: The Manz Engraving Co., Chicago, 
Require only eight minutes to make rubber stamps. Will also make a ee 
HARD RUBBER STEREOTYPES for printing. A few dollars buys “SAFETY FIRST’ PORTABLE ELEVATOR 

complete outfit. Send for catalogue. Made Only by 
THE BARTON MEG. CO., 89 Duane St., N.Y. City ECONOMY ENGINEERING COMPANY 
423 S. Washtenaw Ave. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

















PATTON ‘All in One’ ENVELOPE 


The last word in Follow-up work—mail campaigns—circularizing 
—trade bulletins—goes practically sealed for one cent. Saves $10 
per M in postage, Can be applied to any business. Sold blank 
ready for printing. Any printer can handle the whole job. 

Samples and prices sent on request. 


PATTON ENVELOPE COMPANY 
204 Pennsylvania Building, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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THE PRODUCTIMETER 


in printing plants all over the country 
is counting production with never-fail- 
ing accuracy. 
Send for one on 30 days’ free trial. 
Attachments for any platen press. 

Ask for new catalog No. 41 


Durant Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee 














be R hi 9° for the Trade 
ou In Lyd ti 7 ina ROUGHING 

INE, and will be 

pleased to fill orders from those desiring this Pci & ey Three-color half- 
tone pictures, gold-bronze printing, and, in fact, high-grade work of any 


character, is much improved by giving it this stippled effect. All work 
given prompt attention. Prices on application. Correspondence invited. 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street Chicago 


CARBON BLACK 


MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT, Boston, Mass. 


940-942 Old South Building 
(PN) ELF B.B.B. VULCAN MONARCH KALISTA 











ELF ECLIPSE 














The House of Satisfactory Service 


Printing Machinery, Material and Composing-Room Supplies. 
Electrotypers’ and Photo-Engravers’ Machitiery and Supplies. 
Anything You Want at the Lowest Price Possible 


NEW YORK PRINTING MACHINERY CoO. 
The Fastest Growing Supply House in New York 
60 BEEKMAN STREET NEW YORK CITY 
A. C. Nauman, President 





ADVERTISE YOUR 


PRINTERS — TYPE FACES ow, 


to your customers; thus you create new business and 
increase the business of old patrons. If your friends 
and neighbors know you have Barnhart’s Authors 
Roman Family, the Caslon, Plate, Engravers Roman, 
Pastel, Modern Gothic and Script and other families, 
the Typewriter Type, Foreign Language faces, and 
Accents, Cuts, Illustrations, etc., your trade will jump. 
Tell them you have all these or can get them quickly. 


{ BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 8ST. LOUIS OMAHA 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 8T.PAUL DALLAS SEATTLE 
SET IN PENCRAFT OLD STYLE AND PENCRAFT OLD STYLE BOLD. BORDER NO. 701. 5 
BKC TASS ONG LAN 


Hartford extn on Presses 
NATIONAL MACHINE CO. 


111 SHELDON STREET 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 











STEEL CHASES 


Send for quotations and ‘*‘SLEDGE HAMMER TEST" 
descriptive circular. It tells the story. 


AMERICAN STEEL CHASE COMPANY 


27 Beekman Street, New York, N. Y. 





ADD TO YOUR PROFITS 


By Taking Orders for Bonds 


W rite for particulars to 
ALBERT B. KING & COMPANY, Ine. 
Bond Specialists 
206 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 








THE SEAL OF 
GOOD 
ELECTROTYPES 


that give the maximum 
wear and require the 
minimum make-ready. 


“Where Lead Mould Electro- 


Electrotyping type Foundry, Inc. 
Is a Fine Alrt’’ 504 West 24th St., New York 














The AutomaticCard Press 


has demonstrated to many purchasers its 

profitable operation on card printing 
DON’T Lose Money. DON’T 

tie up large presses on small work. Install our hand or power 


Pease Seth Feeding Card Printing Press, It prints 100 per 
minute, 6,000 per hour, perfect re; gister for Pri 





g A ii 
and from 2-ply up. Let us send you our free book 5. Supply 
houses, vet our trade discounts. S. B. FEUERSTEIN & CO. 

Patentees & Mfrs, ,542 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 

















WENTWORTH INSTITUTE 


BOSTON 


SCHOOL OF PRINTING 


AND THE GRAPHIC ARTS 
DAY AND EVENING COURSES 


Instruction includes hand and machine composition; platen and cylinder presswork; electrotyping; photo- 
mechanical engraving processes on zinc and copper; color process work; lithography; and bookbinding. 
Advanced Courses to train foremen, superintendents, managers, etc., 


LOW TUITION, EXCELLENT EQUIPMENT. WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


in the Printing Industry. School opens September 18, 1916. 
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Berry Round Hole Cutter 


/y The machine that cuts clean 
fy holes with sharp edgesand no burrs \ \ 
{ff The Berry has a capacity of 
J fifty inches per minute 
and cuts clean and sharp . 
through any kind of stock \ \ a Made in 


) | Four Sizes 
rom newspaper to w One table model and 


binder’s board three floor models 


; Berry Cutter and Bit 


revolve in opposite directions, 
automatically cleaning and never heating 


Fully Equipped 


with all attachments, constructed of the 
finest materials, occupies little space, 
and guaranteed mechanically perfect 


Write for Catalog 
This is Berry Number 4 


2 IN Berry Machine Compan 7 Nur 
4 ig 309 N. Third St. seitttee Automatic Lift 
~~ Clog, heat or bend 
ULLAL. EE tf ——— PY PY 


U. P. M.—The Trade-Mark of Quality 
Smiles or Frowns?P 


Uncertain output and high rate of 
spoilage are but two of the aggravating 
factors which bring worry to foremen 
and pressmen alike when static electricity 
is allowed to run riot in paper stock, 




















Py Watch the smiles come as soon as presses 
| ISS are equipped with 
> 


Chapman Electric Neutralizers 


Maximum production—whatever the weather or season of the year—minimum spoilage, and above 
all, high-grade work—do you wonder at the new feeling of satisfaction in the pressroom ? 


Upon request we shall be pleased to send our circular No. 50 giving full data. 
U. P. M. Quality Also Distinguishes Our Continuous Feeder and Vacuum Bronzer 


United Printing Machinery Company 


16 Gast 13th St. 100 Summer St. 325 S Market St 
New York BOSTON Chicago 


00 i NPY, AA ae 











PST 
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The “speed” with which we turn 
out the work is one of our strong claims for 
your electrotype business. We have told you 
before, about our patented shell-making 
process which enables us to deliver a finished 
electro one hour and thirty minutes “quicker.” 
But speed is not all we have to sell you. 


QUALITY 


is also a point in our favor. We use nothing 
but the best materials, labor and methods. 
This is proved in the fact that our 
plates have stayed on the press 
through a complete run of 500,000 
and more impressions with no notice- 
able difference in appearance between 
the first and the last impression. 


We are ready at any and all times to “‘show results.” 


Dinse, Page & Co. 


725-733 South La Salle Street, Chicago 























PROFIT 


Some users say that they are saving 
over an hour a day for each cylinder 
press equipped with the Rouse Paper 
Lift. Others put it in figures of in- 
creased output, testifying to 1,000 
more impressions per day than they 
used to get when they “man-han- 
dled” paper instead of Rouse-han- 
dling it. 


Free to Printers 


Rouse-Handling vs. Man-Handling— 
A 16-page booklet full of interesting 
illustrations and convincing facts. We 
would like to send you a copy. 





H. B. ROUSE & COMPANY 


2214 WARD ST., CHICAGO 

















Embosser Used as a Smasher Driven by a Westinghouse 
Type SK Motor. 


YOU PAY 


for power that you do not 
use when operating your 
plant with an engine. 


Westinghouse 


Individual Motor Drive 


will save you money be- 
cause you do not have to 
operate long lines of shaft- 
ing to operate a single 
machine. 

Also, it will increase your 
output, due to uniform 
speed and improved con- 
trol, and makes your plant 
cleaner and brighter. 


Send for Booklet 3185 


Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Company 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sales Offices in All Large American Cities 
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GUARANTEED FLAT 
GUMMED PAPERS 


ROLLS OR SHEETS-WHITES AND COLORS 


To insure your getting the RIGHT GUMMED PAPER 
see that our registered 











GUARANTEED 


GUARANTEED |} Etat FLAT 





GUMMED PAPER 
Registered 


is on every package 











IDEAL COATED PAPER COMPANY sassaciuserts 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
































Tass ATEN 








‘Globetypes” are machine etched halftones and electros from halftones by an exclusive process 
Nickelsteel"Globetypes’ are the supreme achievement in duplicating printing plates. 


‘ Re: 


iWREGGEIedaeRy! 




















AK 














UTS TT 
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This NICKELSTEEL ‘*GLOBETYPE’”’ has been used in every issue of The Inland Printer since October, 1912. Note that the 
printing quality does not show perceptible deterioration. 














The 
Hancock Type Tie-Up 


EIGHT TIMES FASTER THAN STRING 
BINDS TYPE SECURELY. DURABLE 


Folder mailed free. Sample roc 


H. H. HANCOCK, LYNN, MASS. 








Customers Measure Printers 


by the work they turn 
out—by the goods they 
sell. 


When a printer sells 


PEERLESS 
PATENT BOOK 
FORM CARDS 


he establishes himself as a high- 
grade concern, because these 
cards are the highest grade the 
world knows, and because high-grade people use them—will use no others. There 
is more profit to the printer, because he satisfies his customers, and a satisfied 
customer is always a trade-bringer — a trade-builder. 
Send for samples and prices to-day. Prove your class and improve your profts. 


The John B. Wiggins Co. Established 


Engravers, Die Embossers, Plate Printers, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


Appearance of Our Neat 
Cards in Case 


TOTEEL COMPAN 


‘PITTSBUROCH.PA. 
PIOHER BUILOING 
MICAS 











Established 1892 


BROCK & RANKIN, Inc. 


619 SOUTH SA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
v 


BOOKBINDERS 








hors and Manufacturers of » 
4s waking Machines we grey i anus Multiform Saws and 
J+A. RICHARDS 6 age, es for the Trade 
MALamazeg, acy e MANY 














JAMES WHITE PAPER CO, 





Trade-mark 
Registered U. S. Patent Office 


We carry in stock 234 items of BOOK and 1488 items 
of COWER Papers, and back them with good service. 





219 W. MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 








Established January, 1894. 


Deals only with the Illustration side of Printing, but deals with 
that side thoroughly. Post free, $2 per annum. 
The Office of THE PROCESS MONTHLY 
14 Farringdon Avenue London, E. C. 


AMERICAN AGENTS: 
SPON & CHAMBERLAIN, 123 Liberty St., New York 











The Offset Process 


Photo-Litho, Metal Decorating, Technical 
Treatises, Recipes and Instruction 
are among the subjects found in the 


National Lithographer 


The only lithographic periodical published in America. 





Subscription (United States) postpaid per year $2.00. 
Subscription (Foreign and Canada) postpaid per year $2.50. 


The National Lithographer Publishing Co. 


Incorporated 
150 Nassau St., New York City 











If You Want to Build a Trade With the French 
Printers, Send Your Catalogues 
and Terms to the 


FONDERIE CASLON 


(Paris Branch) 


The Leading Importers of 


American Machinery 


For the French Printing Trade 





Shipping Agents: The American Express Company 





Fonderie Caslon, 13 Rue Sainte Cecile, Paris 
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HICKOK 


Automatic Paper Feeder 


This feeder is meeting with wonderful 
success and a large number are in daily 
use. They are great money and 
time savers. 

Write us for prices and information 


THEW. O. HICKOK MFG. CO. 


HARRISBURG, PA., U: S. A. 
Paper Ruling Machines, Ruling Pens and Bookbinders’ Machinery. 
























AMERICAN ™"sis"" 


Model 31 


6 Wheels $ G00 


Less Than One Cent a Day 





















AMERICAN NUMBERING 
MACHINE Co. 
224-226 Shepherd Ave, . Brooklyn, N. Y. 
123 W. Madison St. . . . Chicago, II. 
2 Cooper St. . . Manchester, England 

























aa THROUGHOUT Everywhere 





AMERICAN | 


Model 30 


5 wheels § 500 


Less Than One Cent a Day 














In stock and for sale by 


Dealers 





STEEL 











Specify AMERICAN when ordering 















An Innovation in 
Type-High Machinery 
The Howard Rotary 


The main point of difference in this machine which has been 
proven by actual test to give it a decided advantage over 
any other on the market is the rotating file in place of the 
usual knives. 


A Superior Feature 


The rotating file makes it possible for the manufacturers to 
guarantee every HOWARD machine to surface either metal 
or wood based cuts with absolute accuracy to the one- 
thousandth part of an inch, and leave the surface as smooth 
as though it had been sanded. 























The rotating file will surface paper or straw- 
board without tearing or roughing it, thus 
making it possible to ‘‘build up’’ cuts 
from the bottom and then 
trim ty pe-high—a feat impos- 
sible with a knife machine. 
The rotating file, made of the best tool 
steel, will not dull or nick, which does 
away with periodical sharpenings. 
Every other feature of the HOWARD 
machine is as simple and as practical 
as the cutting feature, and the price is 
a pleasant surprise. 

Send for descriptive 

circulars to-day 


The Howard Machine Co. 


NAPPANEE, IND. 

















































Printing Salesmen 


The way to secure profitable printing sales- 
men is to make them — teach and train men. 
The way to hold a job as a printing salesman, 
is to learn the business — a thorough prepara- 
tion for service to self, employer and customer. 

Salesmanship is a profession—to be acquired 
by study and training. 


There is One Complete Course in 
Printing Salesmanship 


Nashville Typothetae Course 
in Sales Training 


recommended and used by printers’ organiza- 
tions throughout the country. 

You can study Printing Salesmanship, at 
home, by correspondence; or in a shop class, 
if the employer realizes its importance. 

Every printing establishment needs real 
salesmen; employers should be interested in 
class work in their shops— systematic train- 
ing is essential. Isn’t it worth investigating? 


Write for full particulars and terms 


E. P. MICKEL, Secretary 


42-43 Noel Block, Nashville, Tenn. 











—} 
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WANTED 


Type Founders’ avd Printers’ 
Supply Agents 


A responsible person, or persons, 
desiring to enter the printers’ sup- 
ply field in a city available for the 
sale of type and printers’ supplies, 
and who can guarantee financial 
responsibility. Apply in confi- 
dence to H. ALFRED HANSEN, 
Manager, THE H. C. HANSEN 
TYPE FOUNDRY, 190-192 Con- 
gress Street, Boston. 
Established 1872 


HE H, C. Hansen Type Foundry not only manufactures their own 

Type, Brass Rule, Leads, Slugs, Metal Furniture, Metal Quota- 
tions, Mitering Machines, Lead and Rule Cutters, Rotary Per- 
forating Machines, and numerous other supplies, but they also 
design and make on their premises the wood patterns for the special 
type founders’ machinery which is manufactured in their most com- 
plete machine shop, and includes rot only type casting machines, 
but special lead and slug machinery, brass rule tools, and various 
machines for accurate production of type foundry products. 

This, therefore, puts us in a position to furnish machinery for a 
manufacturing plant, and if a confidential inquiry, giving financial 
backing satisfactory for the purchase of parts for a manufacturing 
plant, is received, attention will be given to those interested. 

Have already manufactured about one hundred thousand type 
characters and approximately eight hundred brass rule designs. 




















For the Good of the 
Trade in General, 
and Your Business 
in‘ Particular—Read 
These Books 


COLOR AND ITS APPLICATION TO 
PRINTING. By E. C. Andrews. Price $2.00. 


LETTERS AND LETTER CONSTRUC- 
TION. By F. J. Trezise. Price $2.00. 


PRINCIPLES OF DESIGN. 
By E. A. Batchelder. Price $3.00. 


IMPOSITION—A Handbook. 
By F. J. Trezise. Price $1.00. 


TYPOGRAPHY OF ADVERTISEMENTS. 
By F. J. Trezise. Price $2.00. 


THE HUMAN FIGURE. 
By John H. Vanderpoel. Price $2.00. 


For Sale by 


The INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 

















Send for a copy— it’s free 


Ge INLAND PRINTER CO. 


Whether you are an employer 
or employee, foreman or 
apprentice, or simply interested 
in printing from the “user’s” 
standpoint, you will find at least 
one book listed in this catalogue 
that will be worth many times 
its price, in the practical sugges- 
tions it offers for making your 
work easier and more profitable. 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
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COLOR 


AND ITS APPLICATION 
TO PRINTING 


By E. C. Andrews 


HE author’s complete under- 

standing of the difficulties that 
commonly beset the printer in 
obtaining satisfactory results in 
colorwork has enabled him to put 
into this book much of great prac- 
tical value. 


The thorough way in which the 
author treats the subject has been 
praised by authorities in all parts 
of the country. 

Price, $2.00. Postage, 10 cents extra. 
THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
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PAPER TRIMMING KNIVES 


9 pe a) a ° “on © 





‘‘SAME AS LAST”’ 


That’s the way our orders come in to us. Why don’t you get our prices? 100% satisfaction or no sale. Do it to-day. 


THE L. & I. J. WHITE CO., 33 Columbia Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 











Roberts Numbering 


Machine Company urls de 


696-710 Jamaica Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








MANUFACTURING 
For General Jobwork | New Model 69 perce 


Made in 7 Different Styles 
of Figures and witha Ca- 


pacity from 4 to 8 Wheels. KAST & EHINGER 


PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC 


INKS 


DRY COLORS, VARNISHES 





N? 12345 


Facsimile Impression 
Size 1%x}8 inches. 


UNEQUALED RESULTS 
MAXIMUM ECONOMY 
NO SCREWS 
To number either forward or backward. 
FULLY GUARANTEED 
Send for illustrated catalog and prices 


WORLD’S STANDARD 3 AND 4 COLOR 
PROCESS INKS 


SPECIAL OFFSET INKS 











In stock and for sale by all branches Style K NEW YORK: 154-6-8 West Eighteenth Street 


of the American Type Founders Co. 
and all Type Founders, 1 2 3 4 5 6 CHICAGO: 536-8 South Clark Street 
































LATEST “PROUTY 


Balance Feature 
Platen Dwell Obtainable Through Any Reliable Dealer 


° Manufactured only by 
lutch Drive ae 
C Boston Printing Press 


Motor Attachment & Machinery Co. 
Office and Factory 
( U; nEXCE lle d ) EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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All Progressive Craftsmen 


Read This Book 


Principal Contents of the Twenty-First Volume of 


Penrose’s Annual 
1916 


ARTICLES 





Position and Prospects of Process Work - - - - - -  EpitTor 
Rotary Photogravure - - - TT. W. LASCELLES 
Photo-Lithography and the Reproduction of Cidine - - R. B. FISHENDEN 
Some Commercial Ppeapeneas in Bank-Note veneaiates (with 
illustrations) - - A. E. BAWTREE 
Reflections on Present- ney Ceadidees in Ptista-Mccheibeal Work Max Levy 
American Items - - - - - - A. J. NEWTON, F. R. P. S. 
Scientific Research and the Photo- Engraver - - C. E. KENNETH MEES 
The Advertising Advantage of ny of Style in Printing (with 
illustrations) - - - - - Marcus HEBER SMITH 
National Advertising in Posters (with astivutions) . - WALTER J. AVERY 
The Reproduction of Colour Screen ictal - E. A. BIERMANN 
Electrolytic Etching - - - - - Haro.p Hott 
A Note on Farringdon Road - - - - a. J. SELLY 
Colour Sensitizing - - - OTTO PFENNINGER 
Process Notes from Switzerland E. J. GLUMART 
What the War has Taught us - - - Joun WippoPp 
Commercial Art in War Time - F. C. Totnurst 
Capturing Germany’s Colour-Printing Tre i J. R. RippeELi 
Transfers in Tone for Photo-Litho - - W. T. WILKINSON 
Lithography, Now and After the War - JoserpH GOODMAN 
A Photo-Lithographic Method - - Cuas. HARRAP 
Half-Tone for Offset reneieditend - - - - §. J. GARRATT 
On Borders - - -  Joun P. GLOVER 
Criticised—and Peend Wanting (with illustrations) - - - Eric WARNE 
Grain in Negatives - - - - - - ERNest MARRIAGE, F. R. P. S. 
India Paper Prints - . - - - - - Harry R. S. Gow 
Co-operative Knowledge - . - - - C. J. Kitten 
Type Display under Difficulties (with este tine) Frep A. BRIDGE 
Towards System in Operating - - - - - W. B. Histop 
Stippling Pens (with illustrations) - - Cuas. L. BurDIcK 
Should a Printer add an Engraving Plant? - - - S. H. Horcan 
PUBLISHED BY f EDITED BY Absorption of Chemicals in Earthenware Dishes - H. SCHENKKAN 
PE N Calco-Photogravure - - - ALFREDO MANGIAGALLI 
emnthtdnte : “ . The Trend of Modern Syenmcentice! Diestey - - W.H. Amery 
&CO.. Ltp ee The Value of Technical Education to the Allied Printing Penitinn Gero. E. DUNTON 
a3 A Printing in the United States - - - - - _Epmunp G. Gress 
BRADFORD, ENG. Equal Pay for Equal Work - - - - - - W. ILtston Cox 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


General Joffre - Printed in 4-colour Beautiful England Printed i in 3-colour 
The Parrot - - oe 4-colour The Bather - - 3-colour 
Ophelia - . a3 4-colour Lusitania - - . 2-colour 
Dreaming - - 4-colour _ Illustration for Car 
Stopham Bridge 4-colour Catalogue - 2-colour 
Street Scene in Ghent 3-colour Reign of Winter 2-colour 
Fireplace and The Artist - - 2-colour 
Overmantel 3-colour Child Portrait Study 2-colour 


7 PHOTOGRAVURE PLATES. 41 PICTURES IN COLOURS 


and 40 one-colour illustrations, all representative examples contributed by the best English firms. Examples of Printing 
in various inks, and on white and toned paper, are also included. It isan importaft Book for Photo-Engravers, Printers, 
Photographers, Business Men, and all lovers of beautiful books. 


The Leading Review upon All Matters Connected with the Graphic Arts 


The whole of the large edition imported for America is sold out, and it is impossible to import a further supply in bulk 
owing to present transport difficulties, but 


Prepaid Orders for Single Copies at $3.00 


will be imported direct by mail to those sending their orders and remittance at once. Only a limited supply is available 
so that orders should not be delayed. 





TENNANT & WARD, American Agents, 103 Park Avenue, New York City 
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GOOD PRINTING 


THE INLAND PRINTER— itself the exponent of fine 
printing in this country—is an exhibit of the AvERAGcE 
QUALITY OF OUR Work. 


While the mechanical requirements—consistent with its 
editorial policy —are of the very highest, no unusual nor 
extraordinary efforts are required on our part to meet 


them in every respect. 


Our organization is trained to produce the best in printed 
matter, eficiently, economically, and expeditiously. 


We can point to 30 years of past success—but an up- 
to-the-minute organization to meet modern requirements. 


Our service department invites enquiries as 
to the preparation and arrangement of copy, 
layout or designing of Catalogues, Booklets, 
Circulars, Engraving, Binding or Colorwork. 


THE HENRY O.SHEPARD COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
PRINTERS DESIGNERS BINDERS 
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QUALITY 


Service—Price 


A Combination Impossible to Beat | 


All 
Finish”’ 


Copper 
and Zinc 


We guarantee our Copper and Zinc to be 
free of any foreign substances due to the 


fact that they are both scientifically tested | 


in our factory. 


The American Steel & Copper Plate Co. 
rox to 111 Fairmount Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
BRANCHES AND WAREHOUSES 


610 Federal St. 116 Nassau St. 3 Pemberton Row 


Chicago, Jl. New York City London,E.C.,Eng. 








Engraver’s | 








Do You Want to 
Place Your Message before the 


Printers and Publishers of 
The Pacific West? 


There is no medium which so thoroly 
covers this great, growing and pros- 
perous territory as 


The Pacific Printer 
& Publisher 


These prosperous readers rely 
on this, the only printer’s journal 
west of Chicago, to keep them 
informed of new machinery, 
methods and supplies which will 
help them to make more money. 





THE PACIFIC PRINTER & PUBLISHER 
440 SANSOME STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
Subscription Rates: $3.00 a year; Canada, $3.50; Foreign, $3.75. 











ToWHOLESALE BOOKBINDERS, 
PUBLISHERS, LIBRARIANS, Etc. 


The British and 


Colonial Printer 
and Stationer 


NOW INCLUDES A SPECIAL ILLUSTRATED 


Bookbinding Trade Section 


ISSUED MONTHLY 


SUBSCRIPTION for twelve issues containing the 
BOOKBINDING SECTION (covering a year), 85 
cents, including postage. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. The BOOKBINDING SEC- 

TION forms an excellent medium for the insertion 

of trade announcements, as its circulation covers 

not only users of bookbinding, publishers, librarians, 

etc., but also the trade binding houses, and the book- 
binding industry in general. 


Rates and free specimen copy on application to 
the Publishers 


STONHILL & GILLIS 


58 Shoe Lane, London, E. C. 
LOCKWOOD TRADE JOURNAL CO., 150 Nassau St., New York 
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It’s all in the way you figure 


There are lots of hand compositors, we know, that want to 
become linotype operators and machinist-operators but feel that 
they never have the necessary time or money to spend for training. 
While the cost of our course is absolutely nominal, it might mean 
a sacrifice zow for some of these men to meet the expense, but 
think of the future—figure the cost on the following basis and it 
will be considered an investment that w7// pay big dividends. 


We will say you, as a hand compositor, at the present 
time, are earning the scale, which will average 
throughout the country about $18.00 a week. 

The average linotype operator is sure of getting at least 
$22.00 a week and machinist-operators get on an av- 
erage $25.00, and in some cases a great deal more. 
Taking the maximum in one case and the minimum 
in the other, the difference between $18.00, the hand 
compositor’s salary, and $22.00, the linotype oper- 
ator’s salary, we get $4.00 per week. Dividing 
$60.00, the cost of our course, by $4.00, we get 15, 
the number of weeks it will take for the difference in 
salary to pay for the course—after this time the 
$4.00 extra is all velvet. 

And this is not the only advantage the linotype oper- 


ator has over the man at the case; for instance, the 
supply of good operators and machinist-operators 
never meets the demand. Employers know this and 
therefore hesitate before ‘‘laying off’? a good man 
during the inevitable ‘‘slack periods.’’ Hand men do 
not enjoy this security of position; they go at the first 
intimation of a ‘‘slack period,’’ because they are easy 
to replace. 


And Now for YOU 


It is never too early or too late to learn. We have 
prepared hundreds of men of all ages, from 18 to 50 
years, to develop into good operators and machinist- 
operators, and we can do the same for you. Wouldn’t 
you like to know more about it? Our address is: 





THE INLAND PRINTER TECHNICAL SCHOOL, 624 Sherman Street, Chicago 














The Printing Art 


“*The Fashionplate of Printerdom’’ 
Ts MAGAZINE is issued monthly 


in the interests of printers, publishers, 

designers, engravers, advertising men 
and others. Its articles relate to the construc- 
tive phases of printing and advertising. It con- 
veys information of real value and interest. 
It presents regularly the new things in type, 
design, colorwork, the reproductive processes, 
and other features of the graphic arts. The 
exhibits include examples from the leading 
publishing houses, printers and engravers, and 
afford the most comprehensive showing ever 
made of American printing and engraving. The 
size of The Printing Art is 9x12 inches. It has 
over one hundred pages every month. The 
annual subscription price is $3 in advance; single 
copies 30 cents. Foreign price, $5 per year, 
including postage. Canadian subscriptions, 
$3.75 per year. 

SPECIAL OFFER 


In order to acquaint you with The Printing Art, send 
10 cents in postage and mention this advertisement 
and we will mail you a specimen copy. 


ISSUED BY 


THE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

















Get the News 
of the Printing Industry 
Twice a Month 


Every printer, whether he be employee or 
employer, should keep informed of the activi- 
ties of the printing and publishing industries. 


ie 
AMERICAN 
PRINTER 


(now published twice a month) in addition to 
an attractive and instructive section on the 
theories and practices of good printing, gives 
its readers with every issue fifty columns of 
snappy news matter displayed in a fine 
style of news typography. 


The subscription price has not been increased 
— $3.00 a year in the United States and 
$3.50 in Canada. Sample copies 20 cents each. 


Let us add your name to our list. 


Oswald Publishing Company 


344 West Thirty-Eighth Street, New York 
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A Bigger Earning Capacity—a Better 
Position—Brighter Prospects in Life 


These things are within your reach and within the reach 
of every other compositor, young or old, who has an 
ambition and is really in earnest about realizing it. 


Ligon will have to work to get them, but not anywhere near as 
hard or as long as you would without the right kind of help. 


You need such help—the help of men who know, men who “ have 
been through the mill,” started where you did, got where you want to 
get, and who can share with you their laboriously learned “know how.” 


You can’t expect to get much help from people in your office or shop, 
no matter how friendly they may be. You do not like to ask for help 
or hints or suggestions, and you soon learn that many who know the 
job best and can tell you at once whether you are right or wrong can 
not explain why, so you do not get the reasons for what you are to do. 


THE I.T. U. COURSE 


Offers you the right kind of help. 


T not only shows you the “how,” but teaches you the principles—the “why” 
and “wherefore” of good typography. Every phase is covered— Composition, 
Punctuation, Imposition, etc., and each lesson is written by one who knows 
the subject thoroughly at first hand, and can convey ne to others ina 
practical and simple way. 


If you want to get ahead; if you want a better job with a better salary, you 
can have it. Hundreds of others in your position have realized this ambition, 
and they all started on the “road to success” by signing and mailing a coupon 
like the one below. The same opportunity is offered to you. Do it to-day. 


The I.T. U. COMMISSION, 624 Sherman St., Chicago. 


Dear Sirs:— 


Please send me, without obligation, information about your course of instruction. 


i (1) (|) 





Street and No 





Town State 
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Our papers are supplied in fine wedding stationery, visiting cards, and other specialties by Eaton, Crane © Pike Co., Pittsfield, Mass., : 
and 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, whose boxes containing our goods bear the word CRANE’S. 2 
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For speed—for economical 

operation—for simplicity— 

for quick make-ready—for 
quality of output. 


GOSS 





Foremost press for all- 

around efficiency in printing 

Magazines and catalogues 
in large quantities. 





The Significance of this is Obvious 


Horace Cox, Ltd., of London, England, 
came to us when they wanted a 


‘machine built to meet the special 


requirements of their work. There 
are other manufacturers all hundreds 
of miles nearer them than we are, but 
they went out of their way to bring 
their problem to us; and we solved it. 
The machine we sent them is pic- 
tured and described below. 


Excellent, economical service under 
ordinary conditions, and amazing 


service under extraordinary condi- 
tions, is characteristic of every one of 
the thousand or more GOSS Presses 
in operation to-day. 


A GOSS Press can be built to meet 
the special requirements of any pub- 
lication or job. 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 
Main Office and Factory 
16th Street and Ashland Avenue, Chicago 
New York Office, 220 West 42nd Street 


THE Goss PRINTING PRESS Co. OF ENGLAND, Ltd., Hayes, Middlesex 
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THE GOSS MAGAZINE PRINTING AND FOLDING MACHINE, No. 39K 


Prints from one roll of paper 60 inches wide. Circumference of plate cylinder, 54 inches. Size of page, 10 inches long by 634 inches wide. 
Printed matter 8;% inches long by 5;% inches wide. Diameter of plate cylinder without plates, 16.855 inches. Electrotype plates ¢ inch 
thick; one page to each plate. Columns run lengthwise of cylinders. Cylinders have 6 plates abreast and eight plates around circum- 
ference. There are four plate and two impression cylinders; two plate cylinders used for black printing and two for color printing, all 
cylinders running on steel bearers. Hard packing is used. Inking arrangements removable from plate cylinders, and provided with six 
4-inch form rollers for black printing and four 4-inch form rollers for color printing Traveling offset web and oil offset devices in con- 
nection with the outside printing impression cylinder. One color and black can be printed on both sides of the web, Equipped with 
rotary shear cutters, blade collecting and folding cylinder, and jaw folding and delivery cylinder. All products delivered without the 
use of pins, to full page, folds in six separate rows of pockets, each pocket holding fifteen or thirty signatures. Signatures are of sixteen 
pages each, cut at top, bottom and side. Capacity: 4,500 sets of six signatures of sixteen pages each per hour. 




















10,400 Ems An Hour 


This average was made by an operator on the Model 18 
(Two-Magazine Model 5) Linotype in the office of the 
Chicago Tribune during a comparative trial test with a two- 
magazine line-casting machine of another make. 


Two operators from the Tribune's regular staff alternated 
from one machine to the other and worked “off the hook.” 


At the end of the comparative test the voluntary testi- 
mony of the operators proved that they set a larger amount 
of type with less effort on the Model 18 Linotype than was 














required to set the smaller amount on the other machine. 
Result: The Chicago Tribune ordered 39 Model 18 Lino- 


types s and 2 Model 16 Linotypes — the oo baa one 
ever placed for line-casting machines. gegerees 


ae 11) 400 Ems An Hour 


is the title of a booklet which 
covers all the details of this 
comparative test. To get your 
copy of this book, fill in the 
coupon now and mail it to-day. 























MERGENTHALER 
Linotype Company 


Tribune Building, New York 
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